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N the charter os Gaanlian it L ebene = 
to do honour to ſuck as have deſerved well 
of ſociety, - and laid out worthy and manly 
qualities in the ſervice of the public. No man 
has more eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf this 


way than Mr. Cadogan. With a corftempt of ; 


Pleaſure, . reſt, and eaſe, when called to the 


+ Willa. Cadogan, eſg. Quarter-maſter-general in 
1701; Colonel of a regiment of horſe in 1703; Brigadier- 
general in 1704 Pleniporentiary to the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and Major-general, in 1706; Lieutenant-general 
in 1709 ; on the acceſſion of King George, Matter of the 
Robes, and Colonel of the ſecohd regiment of horſe- 

guards ; Knight of the Thiſtle in 1715 ; Governor of the 
iſle: of Wight, and Plenipotentiary to Holland, in 1716; 
created Lord Cadogan, , June 21, that year; "Hama, Oakley, 
Viſcount Caverſham, and Earl Cadogan, April 17, 1718. 
On the death of the Duke of Marlborough in i722, he 
was made Maſter-general of the Ordnance, and Colonel o. 
of the firſt regiment of foot guards. He died July 17, 1726f 
No officer was ever ſo much relied on by the Duke of 
Marlborough as General Cadogan. He had the care of 
marking out almoſt every camp during the war in the 
Netherlands and Germany ; which he executed ſo {kilfully, 
that it was obſerved, the Duke was never ſurprized or 
attacked in his camp during the whole war. 775 
« Letters,” Vol. II. Let. CCCCXXVI. p. Two . 
Volumes, crown 8vo.- 1787. See — Vol. 15 p. 113. 
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duties of your glorious profeſſion, you have 
lived in a familiarity with dangers, and with a 
ſtrict eye upon the final purpoſe of the attempt, 
have wholly diſregarded what ſhould befal 
yourſelf in the proſecution of it. Thus bas life 
riſen to you as faſt as you reſigned it, and 
every new hour for having ſo frankly lent the 
preceding moments to the cauſe of juſtice and 
of liberty, has come hame to you improved 
with honour. This happy diſtinction which 
is ſo very peculiar to you with the addition 
of induſtry, vigilance, patience of labour, thirſt 
and hunger, in common with the meaneſt ſol- 
dier, has made your preſent fortune unenvied. 
For the public always reap greater advantage, 
from the example of ſucceſsful merit, than the 
deſerving man himſelf can poſſibly be poſſeſſed 
of; your country knows how eminently you 
excel in the ſeveral parts of military ſkill, wie- 
= ther in aſſiguing the encampment, accommo- 
1 dating the troops, leading to the charge, or 
= purſuing the enemy: the retreat being the 
only part of the profeſſion. which has not fallen 
within the experience of thoſe who learned 
their warfare under the Duke of Marlboroug h. 
But the true and honeſt purpoſe of this epiſtlc 
is to deſire a place in your friendſhip, without 
pretending to add any thing to your reputation, 
who, by your own gallant actions have ac- 
quired, that yqur name through all ages ſhall be 
read with honour, wherever mention ſhall be 
made of that illuſtrious captain. I am, Je. 
Your moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 
: The GUARDIAN 
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T is a juſtice which: Mr. Fogroh owes G 
1 tlemen who have ſent him their aſſiſtances 
from time to time, in the c carrying on of this 
Work, to acknowledge that obligation; though 

at the ſame time he himſelf dwindles into the 
character of a mere Publiſher, by making the 
acknowledgment. But whether a man does it 
out of juſkice or gratitude, or any other virtuous 
reaſon or not, it is alſo a prudential act to take 
no more upon a man than he can bear. Too 
large a credit has made many a bankrupt but 
taking even leſs than a man can anſwer with 
eaſe is a ſure fund for extending it, whenever 
his occaſions require. All thoſe Papers which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the-mark of an Hand were 
written by a Gentleman who has obliged the 
world with productions too ſublime to admit 
that the author of tbem ſhould receive any ad- 
dition to his reputation, from ſuch looſe occafional 
thoughts as make up theſe little Treatiſes. For 
which reaſon his name ſhall be concealed. Thoſe 
which are marked with a Star, were compoſed 


1 5 by pare Budgell. That upon Dedications, wirh 
1 A 2 BY the | 


ww. The Punrisurn to the REA DR. 
the Epiſtle of an Author to himfelf, The Club 
* of little Men, The receipt to make an Epic Poem, 

. The Paper of the gardens of A/cinous, and the 
Catalogue of Greens, That againſt barbarity to 
Animals, and ſome others, have Mr. Pope for 
their author. Now I mention this Gentleman, 

I take this opportunity, out of the affection I 
have for his perſon and reſpe& to his merit, to 
let the world know, that he is now tranſlating 
Homer's Iliad by ſubſcription. He has given good 
proof of his ability for the work; and the men 
of greateſt wit and learning of this nation, of all 
8 parties, are according to their different abilities, 

zealous encouragers, or ſolicitors for their work. 

But to my preſent purpoſe. - The Letter from 
| Gnatho of the cures performed by flattery, and 

that of comparing Dreſs to Criticiſm, are Mr, 
Gays. Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, 
Mr. Carey, Mr. Euſden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. | 
Hug hes, have obliged the town with entertaining 
diſcourſes in theſe Volumes; and Mr. Berkeley, 
of T; rimity-college 1 in Dublin, has embelliſhed them 
with many excellent arguments in honour of 
Religion and Virtue. Mr. Parnelle will, 1 hope, 
forgive me that without his leave I mention, that 
I have ſeen his hand on the like occaſion. There 
are ſome Diſcourſes of a leſs pleaſing naturewhich 
relate to the diviſions amongſt us; and ſuch (leſt 
any of theſe Gentlemen ſhould ſuffer from unjuſt 
=. ſulpicion) I muſt impute to the right Author of 
them, who is one Mr. Steele of fee. in the 
4 coun ay: of Carmarthen i in Souib- ui. ; 
i | * CHE 
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l quem requiris.” Mart. Epig. ll. 1. 
Hle, whom you ſeek. | 


N E RE is no pafſi on fo univerſal, how- 

ever diverſified or diſguiſed under different 
forms and appearances, as the vanity of being 
known 


25 The GUARDIAN, with its ſequel The Evc- 
LISHMAN,” originally came out in half ſheets, during 
the ſpace of time that intervened between the publica- 
tion of the ſeyenth and eighth volumes of the SpROTA- 
ToR. STEELE was the editor and often the author of 
theſe Papers; and Appisox gave great affiſtance, “ whe- 

+ ther occaſionally or by previous engagement,” {ſays Dr. 
Johnſon) = is not known.” It will be ſeen from the 
notes on this edition, that the GuarDian found many con- 
tributors. It was a continuation of the SpECTATOR with 
the ſame- elegance and the ſame variety. The papers of 
Addiſon in the SyECTATOR were marked, at their firſt. 
publication in Folio, by one or other of the letters in the 
name of CLIO, and perhaps merely becauſe the 5 
of the place from which they were dated happened to com- 
poſe that word. In the GuAR DIA as it firſt appeared in 
Ralf ſheets, App isox's papers were not diſtinguiſhed by 
any ſignature, but STEELE marked them by a hand, in the 
DL, 1. B friſt 


yo. 2 vols. 1788, Paſim. 
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known to the reſt of mankind, and communi- 


| cating a man's parts, virtues, or qualifications, to 


arſt edition of the GuarpIan in 8vo. in which he likewiſe 
pointed out Mr. E. Budgell's papers by a lar. Many of 
i theſe Papers (of Addiſon in the Spectatar and Guardian) 


were written” (ſays Dr. Johnſon) © with powers truly 


comic, with nice diſcrimination of character, and accu- 
rate obſervation of natural or accidental deviations from 
& propriety.” The ſame may be ſaid with equal truth 


and propriety of many of STEELE's own Papers. To 


the title of this work, the Doctor ſtarts the following ob- 
jection, which ſeems to have originated in the captious 
head of Mr. DENNIs: The character of GuaRD1an. 
* was too narrow and too ſerious: it might properly 
* enough admit. both the duties and decencies of life, 
© but ſeemed not to include literary ſpeculations, and 
* was in ſome degree violated by merriment and burleſque. 
„What had the GvuaRDIaN of the Lizards to do with 
s clubs of tall or of little men, with neſts of ants, or 
„with Strada's Prolufions ?” GuarD. N' 115, N* 129, 


Ne 122, N“ 108, N' 153, 156, 157, and 160. 


The GuaRDIan's own account of his character, of his 
nomination to his office, and of what was expected from him 


as attached to a collegiate life, ſeems to ſuggeſt a ſatisfac- 
_ tory anſwer to this flight objection, and to juſtify the 


propriety of literary ſpeculations, and even the introduc- 
tion of politics, which the Doctor brands as fas. See 
Lives of Engliſh Poets,” vol. II. p. 435, ed: 8vo. 1781. 


4 vols. Mr. Ironſide on his entrance into the family of the 


LizaRDs appears to have been veſted with powers ſuffi- 


_ ciently ample and uncircumſcribed. In a real fituation not 
very diſſimilar to the imaginary one in which STEELE here 


repreſents himfelf, the Doctor in the family of the THRALEs, 
took upon him at a greater rate; and the character of 
Guardian, as he managed it, was not too narrow, or too ſe- 
rious. STEELE it ſeems, thought himſelf not at libert 

to pay his addreſſes to lady LIZ AR p, after the death of 
her huſband, his conſtituent. See GuarDian, Ne 1, 
N' a, Ne 5, &c. and . Letters to and from Dr. JounsoN,” 
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the world: this is ſo ſtrong upon men of great 
genius, that they have a reſtleſs fondneſs for 
ſatisfying the world in the miſtakes they might 
poſſibly be under, with relation even to their 
phyſiognomy. Mr. Airs *, that excellent pen- 
man, has taken care to affix his own image op- 
ſite to the title-page of his learned treatiſe, 
wherein he inſtructs the youth of his nation to 
arrive at a flouriſhing hand. The author of 
« The Key to ! both ſimple and com- 
* pound, containing practical rules plainly ex- 
. preſſed in words at length for all rates of in- 
e tereſt and times of payment for what time 
«© ſoever, makes up to us the misfortune of his 
hving at Cheſter, by following the example of 
the above- mentioned Airs, and coming up to 
tovyn, over- againſt his title · page, in a very be- 
coming periwig, and a flowing robe or mantle, 
incloſed in a circle of foliages ; below his por- 
traiture, for our farther ſatisfaction as to the age 
of that uſeful writer, is ſubſcribed “ Fohannes 
Hard de civitat. Ceſtriæ, ætat. ſue 58. An. 
Dom. 1706.” The ſerene aſpect of theſe 
writers, joined with the great encouragement 1 
obſerve is given to another, or what is indeed 
to be ſuſpected, in which he indulges himſelf, 
confirmed me in the notion I have of the pre- 
valence of ambition' this way. The author 
whom I hint at ſhall be nameleſs, but his coun- 
tenance is communicated to the publick in ſe- 
veral views a and aſpects drawn by the moſt emi- 


5 | * See Tar, with noms, Ne 261, and the Additional 
Notes, vol. VI. 


2 | nent 
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nent painters, and forwarded by eugravers, 
artiſts by way of mezzo- tinto, etchers, and the 
like *. There was, I remember, ſome. years 
ago, one John Gale, a fellow that played upon 
a pipe, and diverted, the multitude by dancing 
in a ring they made about him, whoſe face be- 


came generally known, and the artiſts employed : | 


their ſkill. in delineating his features, becauſe 
every man was a judge of the ſimilitude of them. 
There is little elſe, than what this John Gale 
arrived at, in the advantages men enjoy from 
common fame; yet do I fear it has always a 
part in moving us to exert ourſelves in ſuch 
things, as ought to derive their beginnings from 
nobler conſiderations. But I think it is no great 
matter to the publick what is the incentive 
which makes men beſtow e time in their ſervice, 
provided there be any thing uſeful in what they 
produce; I ſhall proceed therefore to give an 
account of my intended labours, not without 
ſome hope of having my vanity, at the end of 
them, indulged in the ſort abovementioned. 
I ſhould not have aſſumed the title of Guar- 
DEAN, had I not maturely conſidered, that the 
qualities, neceſſary for doing the duties of that 
character, proceed from the integrity of the 
mind. more than the excellence of the under- 
ſtanding. The former of theſe qualifications it 
is in the power of every man to arrive at; and 


* Dr. Sacheverell, who was highly honoured in this 
way, being placed in 9 on 8 fans, 
8 &C. 


„ 
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the more he endeavours that way; the leſs will 


be want the advantages of the latter; to 


be faithful, to be honeſt, to be juſt, is what 


you will demand in the choice of your Guar- 
dian; or if you find added to this, that he is 


YT pleaſant; ingenious, and agreeable, there will 


overflow ſatisfactions which make for the orna- 
ment, if not ſo immediately to the uſe of your 
life. As to the diverting part of this Paper, by 
what aſſiſtance I ſhall be capacitated for that, 
as well as what proofs I have given of my be- 
haviour as to integrity in former life, will appear 
from my hiſtory to be delivered i in enſuing dif- 
courſes. : The main purpoſe of the Work ſhall 
be, to protect the modeſt, the induſtrious 3 to 
celebrate the wiſe, tlie valiant 3 to encourage 
the good, the pious; to confront the impu- 
dent, the idle; to contemn the vain, - the 
cowardly ; and to diſappoint the wicked and 
profane. This work cannot be carried on but 
by preſerving a ſtrict regard, not only to the 
duties but civilities of life, with the utmoſt im- 
partiality towards things and perſons. The 
unjuſt application of the advantages of breeding 
and fortune is the ſource of all calamity both 
publick and private; the correction therefore, 
or rather admonition, of a GUARDIAN in all the 


| occurrences of a various being, if given with 


a benevolent ſpirit, would cenainly be of ge- 

neral ſervice. 
In order to unten as far as I am able to 
it, I ſhall 8 in reſpective Papers whatever 
B 3 I think 
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I think may conduce to the advancement of the 
_ converſation of gentlemen, the improvement of 
ladies, the wealth of traders, and the encou- 
ragement of artificers. The circumſtance re- 
lating to thoſe who excel in mechanicks, ſhall 
be conſidered with particular application. It is 
not to be immediately conceived by ſuch as have 
not turned themſelves to reflections of that kind, 
that Providence, to enforce and endear the ne- 
ceſſity of ſocial life. has given one man's hands 
to another man's head, and the carpenter, the 
ſmith, the joiner, are as immediately neceſſary 
to the mathematician, as my amanuenſis will be 
to me, to write much fairer than I can myſelf. 
Jam ſo well convinced of this truth, that I 
ſhall have a particular regard to Mechanicks ; 
and, to ſhew my honour tor them, I ſhall place 
at their head the Painter. This gentleman is, 
as to the execution of his work, a Mechanick ; 
but as to his conception, his ſpirit, and deſign, 
he 1s hardly below even the Poet, 1n liberal art. 
It will be fram theſe conſiderations uſeful to 
make the world ſee, the affinity between all 
Works which are beneficial to mankind is much 
nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of ſcholars 
will at all times allow. But I am from ex- 
perience convinced of the importance of mecha- 
nick heads, and ſhall therefore take them all 
into my Care, from Rowley *, who is improv- 
ing the globes of the earth and heaven! in Rauer 


See Sexe. with Notes vol. VII. N? $52, p- 324. 
and Note. 


rect, 
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ſtreet, to Bat. Feen * this hair- cutter i in the 
: Strand ra, 1 

But it will be objected upon what pretenſions 
I take upon me to put in for the prochain ami, 
or neareſt friend of all the world. How my 
head is accompliſhed for this employment to- 
wards: the publick, from the long exerciſe of 
it in a private capacity, will appear by reading 
me the two or three next days with diligence 
and attention. There is no other Paper in 
being which tends to this purpoſe. They are 
moſt of them hiſtories, or advices of publick 
tranſactions; but as thoſe: repreſentations affe&t 
the paſſions of my readers, I ſhall ſometimes 
take care, the day after a foreign mail, to give 
them an account of what it has brought. The 
parties amongſt us are too violent to make it 
_ poſſible to paſs them by without obſervation. 
As to theſe matters, I ſhall be impartial, though 
I.cannot be neuter : I am, with relation to the 
government of the church, a TOI. with W 


do the ſtate, a Whig. 


The charge of intelligence, the pain in com- 
piling and digeſting my thoughts in proper 
tile, and the like, oblige me to value my Paper 

a half-penny above all other-half-ſheets +. And 
all perſons who have any thing to communicate 
to me, are deſired to direct their letters (poſtage- 
paid) to Neſtor Ironſide, eſq. at Mr. Tonſon's 


3 PRE was hive under this name, till wely lately, 
_ almoſt oppotite Aruncel ſtreet. 
= Price two-pence. GvABD. in folio, 


B4 1 
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in the Strand *. I declare beforehand; that I 
will at no time be converſed with any other 
way than by letter: for as I am an ancient 
man, 1 ſhall find enough to do to give orders 
proper for their ſervice, to whom I am by will 
| 8 of their parents GUARDIAN, though 1 take that 
N to be too narrow a ſcene for me to paſs my whole 
life in. But I have got my Wards ſo well off 
my hands, and they are fo able to act for them- 
| felves, that I have little to do but give an hint, 
and all that I defire to be amended is altered 
inge... THO 2070 
My detign upon the whole is no leſs than 
to make the pulpit, the bar, and the ſtage, all 
act in concert in the care of piety, juſtice and 
virtue; for J am paſt all the regards of this life, 
and have nothing to manage with any perſon 
or party, but to deliver myſelf as becomes an 
old man with one foot in the grave, and one 
who thinks he is paſſing to eternity. All ſor- 
rows which can arrive at me are comprehended 
in the fenſe of guilt and pain; if I can keep 
clear of thefe two evils, 1 ſhall not be appre- 
henſive of any other. Ambition, luſt, envy, 


* „ The true reaſon that STEELE laid down the 
Paper (The Guardian), was a quarrel between him and 
jacob Tonſon. He ſtopd engaged to his bookſeller in 
« articles of penalty for all the Guardians; and by deſiſt- 
% ing two days, and altering the title of the Paper to that 
* of ** The Engliſhman,” was quit of his obligation; 
s theſe Papers being printed by BuckLEy.” From a Letter 
of PopE to ApDIsoN. Se Addition to Pope's Works, 
&c. cr. 8yo. 2 vols. vol. II. p. 84 and 85. ed. Baldwrn. 4 
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and revenge, are exereſcenees of the mind; 

I have cut off long ago: but as they are exereſ⸗ 
cences which do not only deform, but alſo 
torment thoſe on whom they grow, I ſhall do 
all I can to perſuade all others to fake >the 1 
menſures for their cure which I have. | 


* * 5 Did tell ou that STzzLE han 
7 Paper; called * The Guardian?“ They 8 K ber ng. no- 
„thing. I have not ſeen it.” Swirr in a Let. to Mrs. 
Dingley, dated Apr. 1, 1713. See SWIrr's Works, 
vol. XIX, p. 273, ed. cr. 8vo- 1768. It is uo great com- 
pliment to STEE LE, to believe that this daily Paper, ſaid _ 
to be good for nothing, has done much more good than 
| all Dr. SwreT's voluminous writings. © | 
Mr. DExbis, in a Letter to * * * &, Ei * 
| Acft, Sobliſhing The GuarDians, writes as follows. 
As ſoon as you left me yeſterday I ſent for all the 
„ (GUARDIANS which are publiſhed. As I have the ho- 
__< nour to be acquainted with him [STEELE whom he 
f* nicknames Teague], I am about to write a learned letter 
« to him, in which I deſign to reproach him a little for 
* his too conſtant gravity in his new production, and to 
© Jet him know that Squire Ironfide is too grave and too 
* ſerious an offſpring of his ludicrous anceſtors ¶ Iſaae 
% Bickerſtaff and the Spectator] and that the reader com- 


$6 plains. that he meets with nothing at all to divert him 


in it. Vou muſt know, Sir, that this arduous under- 
* taking is not carried on by Teague alone, but by a triple 
„league. I ſhall give you an. account of the two other 
_ #*.confederates by the ; firſt opportunity.“ Original Let- 
ters, Familiar and Moral, by Mr. Dennis, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1721, p. 284, It does not appear, from the Letters here 
quoted, that Mr. Dennis performed his promiſe to“ * * . 
Eſq. The teo confederates alluded to might probably be 
Apn1s0N and Pop E, or perhaps Pop and Bp. BERELEY; 
for Mr. D. it ſeems, had not yet ſeen any of the humorous 


diverting Papers to which Br. Johnſon unreaſonably ob- 


gxcepting N Porz s Paper an Nedications. | 
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H E ee way . in wy ont 
undertaking, is to explain who I am my- 
ſelf that promiſe to give the town a daily half- 


| ſheet : I ſhall therefore enter into my own hiſ- 


tory, without loſing any time in preamble. 1 
was born in the year 1642, at a lone houſe 


within half a mile of the town of Brentford, in 


the county of Middleſex; my parents were of 
ability to beſtow upon me a liberal education, 
and of an humour to think that a great happi- 
neſs even in a fortune which was but juſt 
enough to keep me above want. In my ſix- 
teenth year I was admitted a commoner of 
Magdalen-Hall in Oxford. It is one great ad- 
vantage, among many more, which men edu- 
cated at our univerſities do uſually enjoy above 
others, that they often contract friendſhips there, 
which are of ſervice to them in all the parts of 
their future life. This good fortune happened 
to me; for during the time of my being an 


: under-graduate, I became intimately acquainted 


with Mr. Ambroſe Lizard, who was a fellow- 


commoner of the neighbouring college. I 
have the honour to be well known to Mr. Joſiah 


Pullen “, of our hall abovementioned ; and at- 


tribute the florid old age I now enjoy to my 
* See Woop's * Kiba Oxon.” vol. II. p. 21 5. 
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f conſtant mornin g-walks up Hedington-Hill in 


his cheerful company. If the gentleman be 
ſtill living, I hereby give him my humble fer- 
vice. But as J was going to ſay, I contracted 
in my early youth an intimate friendſhip with 
young Mr. Lizard of Northamptonſhire. He 
was 2 for a little before he was of bachelor's 
ſtanding, to be married to Mrs. Jane Lizard, an 
heireſs, whoſe father would have it ſo for 'the 
ſake of the name. Mr. Ambroſe knew nothin 
of it till he came to Lizard-hall on Saturday 
night, ſaw the young lady at dinner the next 
day, and was married, by order of his father 
Sir Ambroſe, between eleven and twelve the 


Tueſday following. Some years after, when 


my friend came to be Sir Ambroſe himſelf, and 
finding upon proof of her, that he had lighted | 
upon a good wife, he gave the curate who joined 
their hand the parſonage of Welt, not far off 
Wellinborough *. My friend was married in the 
year 62, and every year following, for eighteen: 
years together, I left the college (except that 
year wherein I was choſen fellow of Lincoln), 
and ſojourned at Sir Ambroſe's for the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt. 1 remember very 
well, that it was on the 4th of July, in the 
year 1674, that I was reading in an arbour to 
my friend, and ſtopt of a ſudden, obſerving he 
did not attend. Lay by your book,” ſaid he, 
« and let us take a turn in the praſs-walk, for 
« I have ſomething to ſay to you.” After a 
* How muſt a Northamptonſhire-man ſtare at this mix- 
ture of 0 truth and fiction! A. | 
filence 
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Gierics! for above forty: yards, watking both of 
us with our eyes downward, one big to hear, 
| the other to ſpeak a matter of great importance, 


Sir Ambroſe expreſſed: himſelf to this effect: 


My good friend,” ſaid he, ( you” may have 
66 dbloreed) that from the firſt moment I was in 
„ your company at Mr. Wallis's : chambers - at 


©. Univerſity College, I ever after ſought _=_ 


4 


b courted you: that inclination towards 1 | 
« has improved from ſimilitude of manners, if 
« ] may ſo ſay, when I tell you I have not 
« obſerved in any man a greater candour and 
„ ſimplicity of mind than in yourſelf. You are 
10 a man that are not inclined to launch into the 
«« world, but prefer ſecurity and eaſe in a colle- 
« giate or ſingle life, to going into the cares 
* which neceſſarily attend a public character, or 
« that of a maſter of a family. You ſee within, 


« my ſon Marmaduke, my only child; I have 


«* a thouſand anxieties upon me concernin; 


„ him, the greater part of which I. would 


« transfer to you, and when I do ſo, I would 


« make it in plain Engliſh worth your while.“ 


He would not let me ſpeak, but proceeded to 
inform me, that he had laid the whole ſcheme 
of his affairs upon that foundation. As ſoon as 


we went into the houſe, he gave me a bill upon 
his gold/mith * in London, of two thouſand 


mode, and told me with that he had purcha- 


{cd me, with all the talents I was maſter of, to 


* A Banker was called c. in 1733+ L = 
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be of his family, to educate his ſon, and to do 
all that ſhould ever lie in my power for the ſer- 
vice of him and his to my life's end, accordin 
to ſuch powers, truſts, and inſtru@ions, a8 1 
| werdet hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many ſpeeches for 
me, and without doubt ſuppoſe I told my friend 
he had retained me with a fortune to do that 
vrhich I ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to 
by friendſhip : but, as he was à prudent man, 

and ated upon rules of life, which were leaſt 
liable to the variation of humour, time, or ſeaſon, 
I was contented to be obliged by him his on 
way; and believed I ſhould never enter into an 

alliance which ſhould divert me from purſuing 
the intereſts of his family, of which I ſhould 
| hereafter underſtand myſelf a member. Sir 
Ambroſe told me, he ſhould lay no injunction 
upon me, which ſhould be inconſiſtent with 
any inclination I might have hereafter to chalige 
my condition. All he meant was, in general, to 
inſure his family from that peſt of great eſtates, 
the mercenary men of buſineſs who act for 
them, and in a few years become creditors to 
their maſters in greater ſums than half-the in- 
come of their lands amounts to, though it is 
viſible all which gave riſe to their wealth was a 
ſlight ſalary, for turning all the reſt, both eſtate 
and credit of that eſtate, to the uſe of their 
principals. To this purpoſe we had a very long 
conference that evening, the chief point of 

| which was, that his * child Marmaduke was 


. from 
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from that hour under my care, and I was en» 
gaged to turn all my thoughts to the ſervice of 
the child in particular, and all the concerns of 
the family in general. My moſt excellent 
friend was ſo well ſatisfied with my behaviour, 
that he made me his executor, and guardian to 
his ſon. My own conduct during that time, 
and my manner of educating his ſon Marma- 
duke to manhood, and the intereſt I had in 
him to the time of his death alſo, with my 
preſent conduct towards the numerous deſcen- 
_ dents of my old friend, will make, poſſibly, a a 
ſeries of hiſtory of common life, as uſeful as 
the relations of the more pompous paſlages in 
the lives of princes and ſtateſmen. The widow 
of Sir Ambroſe, and the no leſs worthy relict 
of Sir Marmaduke, are both living at this 
time. - | | 
I am to let the reader know, that his chief 
entertainment will ariſe from what paſles at 
the tea-table of my lady Lizard. That lady 
is now in the forty-ſixth year of her age, was 
married in the beginning of her ſixteenth, is 
bleſſed with a numerous offfpring of each ſex, 
no leſs than four ſons and five daughters. She 
was the mother of this large family before ſhe 
arrived at her thirtieth year : about which time 
ſhe loſt her huſband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a 
_ gentleman of great virtue and generoſity. He 
left behind him an improved paternal eſtate of 
fix thouſand pounds a year to his eldeſt ſon, 
aud one year's revenue in ready money as a 
. 5 portion 
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portion to each younger child. My lady's 
chriſtian name is Aſpaſia; and; as it may give a 
eertain dignity to our ſtyle to mention her by 
that name, we beg leave at difcretion to ſay 
lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, according to the matter 
we ſhall treat of. When ſhe ſhall be conſult- 
ing about her caſh, her rents, her houſhold 
affairs, we will uſe the more familiar name; 
and when ſhe is employed in the forming the 
minds and ſentiments of her children, exerting 
herſelf in the acts of charity, or ſpeaking of 
matters of religion or piety, for the elevation 
of ſtyle we will uſe the word Aſpaſia. Aſpaſia 
is a lady of a great underſtanding and noble 
ſpirit. She has paſſed ſeveral years in widow- 
hood, with that abſtinent enjoyment of life, 
which has done honour to her deceaſed huſband, 
and devolved reputation upo:1 her children. 
As ſhe has both ſons and daughters marriage- 
able, ſhe is viſited by many on that account, 
but by many more for her own merit. : As 
there is no circumſtance in human life, which 
may not directly or indirectly concern a woman 
thus related, there will be abundant matter offer 
itſelf from paſſages in this family, to ſupply my 
readers with diverting, and perhaps uſeful no- 
tices. for their conduct in all. the incidents. of 
human life. Placing money on mortgages, in 
the funds, upon bottomery, and almoſt all other 
ways of improving the fortune of a family, are 
practiſed by my lady Lizard with the beſt -ſkall 
and advice. 1 5 F 


* 
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The members of this family, their cares, 
paſſions, intereſts, and diverſions ſhall be repre-. 
ſented from time to time, as news from the tea- 
table of ſo accompliſhed a woman as the intel 

n and diſcreet __ Lizard. 
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Quicquid ot i Hind, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, gd wult, 5 
quad viget, cleſte & 4 , ob eamque rem 
. #ternum fic neceſſe eſt. CiIcRRO. 


Whatever that be, -which thinks, which . 
which wills, which acts, it is ſomething celeſtial 


and divine, and, upon that account, * ask | 
ſary be eternal. 


I AM rene 255 the acct I was givin the 
town of my particular .concerns, by caſting 
my eye upon a treatiſe, which I could not over- 
. look without an inexcuſable negligence, and want 
it of concern for all the civil, as well as religious | 
| intereſts of mankind. This piece has for its title 
* « A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, occaſioned by 
mt the riſe and growth of a Se& called Free- 
4 thinkers . ” "Ihe author yery methodically 


* By Anthony Collins. See % Biograph. Brit, ” Art. 
| voran; Guardian, No q, ad 9 and N* 39. 
enters 
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enters upon his argument, and ſays, ** By Free- 
« thinking, I mean the uſe of the underſtand- 
« ing in endeavouring to find out the meaning 
15 we any propoſition whatſoever, in conſidering _ 
the nature of the evidence for, or againſt, _ 
„ and in judging of it according to the ſeem- 
& ing force or weakneſs of the evidence.“ As 
ſoon as he has delivered this definition, from 
which one would expect he did not deſign to 
| ſhew a particular inclination for or againſt, any 
thing before he had conſidered it, he gives up 
all title to the character of a Free-thinker, with 
the moſt apparent prejudice againſt a body of 
mien, whom of all other a good man would be 
moſt careful not to violate, I mean men in holy 
orders. Perſons who have devoted themſelves 
to the ſervice of God, are venerable to all who 
fear Him; and it is a certain chara@eriſtic of 
2 diſſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail or ſpeak 
diſreſpectfully of them in general. It is certain, 


that in ſo great a crowd of men ſome will in- 


trude, who are of tempers very unbecoming 
their function; but becauſe ambition and ava- 

rice are ſometimes lodged in that boſom, which 
| ought to be the dwelling of ſanctity and devo- 
tion, muſt this unreaſonable author vilify the 
whole order? He has not taken the leaſt care 
to diſguiſe his being an enemy to the perſons 
againſt whom he writes, nor any where granted 
that the inſtitution of religious men to 1er at 


the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who are not as wiſe 
as himfelf, is at all neceſſary or deſireable; but 
Vor. EB ö  . pen. 
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proceeds, wirhout the leaſt apology, to under- 
mine their credit, and fruſtrate their labours : 
whatever clergymen, in diſputes againſt each 


other, have unguardedly uttered, is here re- 
corded in ſuch a manner as to affect Religion 


itſelf, by wreſting conceſſions to its diſadvantage _ 


from 1ts own teachers. If this be true, as ſure 
any man that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it 


is; and if religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of human 


ſociety ; ; in what manner are we to treat this 
our common enemy, who promotes the growth 
of ſuch a ſect as he calls Free-thinkers? He 
that ſhould burn a houſe, and juſtify the action 
by aſſerting he is a free agent, would be more 
excuſable than this author in uttering what he 
has from the right of a Free-thinker. But 
there are a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fellows, 
who want capacities and talents to make a figure 
amongſt mankind upon benevolent and generous 


principles, that think to ſurmount their o- 


natural meanneſs, by laying offences in the way 
of ſuch as make it their endeavour to excel upon 


the received maxims and honeſt arts of life, If 
it were poſſible to laugh at ſo melancholy an 


affair as what hazards ſalvation, it would be no 


2 unpleaſant inquiry to aſk what ſatisfactions they 


reap, what extraordinary gratification of ſenſe, 


or what delicious libertiniſm this ſe& of Free- 


thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the laws 
which confine the paſſions of other men ? 


Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, after 


all, that the heads of this ning. ſect are 
| FE 4 ab 
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| ſober wretches; who prate whole evenings over 
coffee, and have not themſelves fire enough to 
be any further debauchees, than merely in 
principle? Theſe ſages of iniquity are, it ſeems, 
themſelves only ſpeculatively wicked, and are 
contented that all the abandoned young men 
of the age are kept ſafe from reflection by 
dabbling in their rhapſodies, without taſting the 
pleaſures for which their doctrines leave them 
unaccountable. Thus do heavy mortals, only 
to gratify a dry pride of heart, give up the in- 
tereſts of another world, without enlarging their 
gratifications in this; but it is certain there are 
a ſort of men that can puzzle truth, but cannot 
enjoy the ſatisfaction of it. This fame Free- 
thinker is a creature unacquainted with the emo- 
tions which poſſeſs great minds when they are 
turned for religion, and it is apparent that he j is 
untouched with any ſuch ſenſation as the r 


ture of devotion. Whatever one of theſe ſo * 


ners may think, they certainly want parts to be 

devout; and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven, as 
well as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is lively and 
warm in proportion to the faculties of the head, 
and heart. This gentleman may be aſſured he 
has not a taſte for what he pretends to decry, 
and the poor man is certainly more a blockhead 
than an atheiſt. I muſt repeat, that he wants 
capacity to reliſh what true piety 1s ; and he is. 
as capable of writing an heroic poem, as making 
a fervent prayer. When men are thus low and 
narrow in their apprehenſions of things, and at 


C2 > 
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the ſame time vain, they are naturally led to 
think every thing they do not underſtand, not 
to be underſtood. Their contradiction to what 
is urged by others, 1s a neceflary conſequence 
of their incapacity to receive it. The atheiſtical 
fellows who appeared the laſt age did not ſerve 
the devil for nought, but revelled in excefles * 
\ ſuitable to their principles; while in theſe un- 
happy days miſchief is done for miſchief's fake, 
Theſe Free-thinkers, who lead the lives of re- 
cluſe ſtudents, for no other purpoſe but to. diſ- 
turb the ſentiments of other men, put me in 
mind of the monſtrous recreation of thoſe late 
wild youths, who, without provocation, had a 
* Wantonneſs in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they 
_ met with. When ſuch writers as this, who 
has no ſpirit but that of malice, pretend to in- 
form the age, mohocks and cut-throats may 
well ſet up for wits and men of pleaſure, . 
1 It will be perhaps expected, that I ſhould 
produce ſome inſtances of the ill intention of 
this Free-thinker, to ſupport the treatment I 
here give him. In his 52d page he ſays, 
| * Secondly. The prieſts thioughout the world 
nm — © differ about ſcriptures, and the authority of 
nn « ſcriptures. The Bramins have a book of ſcrip- 
ture called the Shaſter. The Perſes have their 
© Zundavaſtaw, The Bonzes of China have 
books written by the diſciples of Fo-he, whom 
© they call the God and Saviour of the world, 
who was born to teach the way of ſalvation, 
* and to give ſatisfaction for all mens fins.” 
5 1 
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The Talapoins of Siam have a book of ſerip- 
* ture written by Sommonocodom, who, the | 
« Siameſe ſay, was © born of a virgin, and was 
the God expected by the univerſe.” The Der- 
viſes have their Alcoran.' 5 | 
I believe there is no one will diſpute the au- 
thor's great impartiality in ſetting down the 
accounts of theſe different religions. And I 
think it is pretty evident he delivers the matter 
with an air which betrays that the hiſtory of 
one born of a virgin” has as much authority 
with him from St. Sommonocodom as from St. 
Matthew, Thus he treats revelation. Then 
as to philoſophy, he tells you, p. 136, . Cicero 


66 produces this as an inſtance of a probable _ 


„opinion, that they who ſtudy philoſophy do 
not believe there are any Gods ;” and then, 
from conſideration of various notions, he affirms 
_ Tully concludes, ** That there can be nothing 
after death. 5 
As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the 
| ſhort ſentence on the head of this' Paper is 
enough to oppoſe ; but who can have patience 
to reflect upon the aſſemblage of 1mpoſtures 
among which our author places the religion of 


his country? As for my part, I cannot ſee 


any poſſible interpretation to give this work, 
but a deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the autho- 
rity of ſeripture. The peace and tranquillity 
of the nation, and regards even above thoſe, 
are fo much concerned in this matter that it 
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is difficult to expreſs ſufficient Sean for the 
offender, or indignation againſt him. But if 
ever man deſerved to be denied the common 
benefits of air and water, it is the author of 
„A Diſcourſe of Free- thinking. 


*.* Adv. Bar P1Dctov the Hair cutter in the Strand, 
cuts gentlemens, ladies, and children's hair on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, and Saturdays at his houſe, exactly againſt 
Surrey -ſtreet, near the May pole. On Tueſdays, Thurſ- 
days, and Fridays, he will wait upon gentlemen and ladies 
where deſired. GUARD. in folio. | 

An advertiſement of books juſt publiſhed by J. Jonſon 
ibidem, concludes in the following manner. TaTLEzs 
* in 4 volumes, 8vo. and 12mo. SPECTATORS in 4 
volumes, 8vo, and 12mo. N. B. The three laſt vo- 
3 lumes of the SPECTATOR will be publiſhed in a few. 
cc daye.“ 7 | 

The 8th volume of the SPECTATOR had not yet ap- 
peared even in folio, the firſt number of it bearing date, 
Jan. 18, 1714. 

* * Juſt publiſhed a print of Mr. STEELE, done from 
an original picture, painted by Sir G. Kneller: Sold by 
J. Tonſon, at Shakeſpear's Head, againſt Catharine- ſtreet 
in the Strand, Poſt Boy, 8 S 8 8, Ne 2-82. 

* * The library of the reverend Dr. JohN Lokk, late 
profeſſor of Arabic in the Univerſity of Cambridge, being 
a curious collection of books in the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin. Engliſh, French, and Italian languages, will be fold 
the fair way, the price on the firſt leaf, on the 15th of this 
month, at 8 in the torning, at Mr. Gyles' S, a bookſeller 
over-againſt Gray's-Inn in. Holborn. Written catalogues 
may be ſeen at the place of fale. Pof? Boy, Marcu 14, 
13. 

On Sunday laſt Lord PETRE died of the ſmall-pox ; 
and on Friday laſt died Sir Owen BUCKINGHAM, Alder- 
man of Biſhopſgate Ward. Yeſterday came on the elec- 
tion ef his ſucceſſor, when Sir William Withers and Mr, 
Joſeph Lawrence appeared to have a great majority ; but 
a poll was demanded and granted. Jbidem, March 21. 
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No Ws | Monday, March 16, 1713. ” 8 s 
„„ By PO 


It matters not how falſe or forc'd, 
So the beſt things be ſaid o' th? worſt ; 
It goes for nothing when 'tis ſaid, 
Only the arrow's drawn to th? head, 
Whether it be a wan or gooſe BY 
They level at: So ſhepherds uſe _ 
To ſet the ſame mark on the hip 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. 
| e HuD1BRAsS, 


1] "HOUGH moſt things which are wrong 
in their own nature are at once confeſſed 
and abſolved in that ſingle word C us Tom; 
yet there are ſome, which as they have a dan- 
gerous tendency, a thinking man will the leſs 
excuſe on that very account. Among theſe I 
canuot but reckon the common practice of DE- 
DICATIONs, Which is of ſo much the worſe 
conſequence, as it is generally uſed by people 
of politeneſs, and whom a learned education for 
the moſt part ought to have inſpired with nobler 
and juſter ſentiments. This proſtitution. of 
praiſe is not only a deceit, upon the groſs of _ *. 
_ mankind, who take their notion of characters 
TER Ps from 
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e the Wed * alſo the better "MM muſt 


already uſed, and rendered ſuſpected by flatter- 


therefore another has a right to be impertinent 
and throw praiſes in his face, Tis juſt the re- 
when a perſon was advanced to triumph for his 
they could, we have fellows to flatter him, and 


is no more in reaſon obliged to thank him for 


leſs injury to touch the moſt ſacred part of him, 
his character, than to make free with his coun- 


could; whereas moſt autnors proceed in this. 


"KID 
JR 


by ihis means loſe ſome part at leaſt of that de- 
fire of fame which 1s the incentive to generous 
actions, when they find it promiſcuouſſy be- 
ſtowed on the meritorious and undeſerving: 
Nay, the author himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed 
to have ever ſo true a value for the patron, can 
find no terms to expreſs it, but what have been 


ers. Even truth itſelf in a n is like an 
honeſt man in a diſguiſe, or vizormaſk, and 
will appear a cheat by being dreſt ſo like one. 
Tho' the merit of the perſon is beyond diſpute, 
I ſee no reaſon that becauſe one man is eminent 


verſe of the practice of the ancient Romans, 


ſervices. As they hired people to rail at him in 
that circumſtance to make him as humble as 


make him as proud az they can. Suppoſing the 
writer not to be mercenary, yet the great man 
his picture in a Dedication, than to thank a 
painter for that on a ſign- poſt; except it be a 


tenance only. I ſhould think nothing juſtified 
me in this point, but the patron's permiſſion 
beforehand, that J mould draw him as like as I 


RA 


FR 
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affair juſt as a dawher I have heard of, who not 
being able to draw portraits after the life, was 
uſed to paint faces at random, and look out 
afterwards for people whom he might perſuade 
to be like them. To expreſs my notion of the 
thing in a word: to ſay more to a man than 
one thinks, with a proſpect of intereſt, is diſ- 
| honeſt ; and without it, fooliſh. And whoever 
has had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, muſt 
of neceſſity, at once, think himſelf in his heart 
a knave for having done it, and his patron a 
fool for having believed it. | 


I have ſometimes been ca with con- 


ſidering Dedications in no very common light. 
By obſerving what qualities our writers think 
it will be moſt pleaſing to others to compliment 
them with, one may form ſome judgement 
which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and, in con- 
ſequence, what ſort of people they are. With- 
out this view one can read very few Dedications 
but will give us cauſe to wonder, either how 
ſuch things came to be faid at all, or how they 
were ſaid to ſuch perſons? I have known an 
hero complimented upon the decent majeſty 
and ſtate he aflumed after victory, and a noble- 
man of a different character applauded for his 
condeſcenfion to inferiors. This would have 
ſeemed very ſtrange to me, but that 1 hap= 
ned to know the authors. He who made the 
firſt compliment was a lofty gentleman, whoſe 
air and gate diſcovered when he had publiſhed 
a new beck; and the other tippled every night 


| with 


* 
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with the fellows who laboured at the preſs 
while his own writings were working off, It is 
er of the female poets and ladies Dedi- 
catory, that here (as elſewhere) they far exceed 
us in any ſtrain or rant. As beauty is the thing 
that ſex are piqued upon, they ſpeak of it gene- 
rally in a more elevated {tile than is uſed by the 
men. They adore in the ſame manner as they 
would be adored. So when the authoreſs of a 
famous modern romance * begs a young noble- 
man's permiſſion to pay him her © kneeling ado- 
* rations,” Iam far from cenſuring the expreſ- 5 
ſion, as ſome criticks would do, as deficient in 
grammar or ſenſe ; but I reflect, that adorations 
paid in that poiſture are what a lady might ex- 
pe& herſelf, and my wonder immediately cea- 
ſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, do but 
as they would be done unto : for as none are ſo 
much concerned at being injured by calumnies, 
as they who are readieſt to caſt them upon their 
neighbours ; ſo it is certain none are ſo guilty 
of flattery to others, as thoſe who moſt oo mel 
Jy defire it themſelves. _ 
What led me into theſe thoughts, was a 
Dedication I happened upon this morning. The 
reader muſt underſtand that I treat the leaſt in- 
ſtances or remains of ingenuity with reſpect, in 
what places ſoever found, or under whatever 
circumſtances of diſadvantage. From this love 


* Mrs. Manley, authoreſs of the min from the. - 
&« New Atlantis. 
f | to 
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to letters I have been ſo happy in my ſearches 
after knowledge, that I have found unvalued 
_ repoſitories of learning in the lining of band- 
boxes. I look upon theſe paſteboard edifices, | 
adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, 
with the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon 
ruined buildings, whoſe walls preſerve divers in- 
ſcriptions and names, which are no where elle 
to be found in the world. This morning, when 
one of the lady Lizard's daughters was looking 
over ſome hoods and ribbands, brought by her 
tirewoman, with great care and diligence, I 
employed no leſs in examining the box which 
contained them; it was lined with certain ſcenes 
of a tragedy, written (as appeared by part of the 
title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. What 
was molt legible was the Dedication ; which, 
by reaſon of the largeneſs of the charcters, was 
leaſt defaced by thoſe Gothick ornaments of 
flourithes and foliage, wherewith the compilers 


of thele ſort of ſtruQures do often induſtriouſly 


obſcure the works of the learned. - As much of 
it as I could read with any eaſe, I ſhall com- 

municate to the reader, a as follows. 
Though it is a kind of profanation to 
approach your grace with ſo poor an offering, 
yet when I reflect how acceptable a ſacrifice of 
« firſt-fruits was to Heaven, in the earlieſt and 
« pureſt ages of religion, that they were ho- 
* noured with ſolemn feaſts, and conſecrated to 
alters by a dis ine command, ** * upon that 
$ conſideration, as an ee of particular 
5 zeal, 
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6 zeal, I dedicate “ * * It is impoſſible to behold 
you without adoring ; yet dazzled and awed 
* by the glory that ſurrounds you, men feel a 
ſacred power, that refines their flames, and 
L renders them pure as thoſe we ought to offer 
4 to the Deity, ** The ſhrine is worth the 
_ * divinity that inhabits it. In your grace we 
F ſee what woman was before ſhe fell, how 
© nearly allied to the purity and perfection of 
angels. And WE ADORE AND BLESS 
« THE GLORIOUS WORK! 
Undoutedly theſe, and other periods of this 
moſt pious Dedication, could not but convince 
the dutcheſs of what the eloquent authoreſs 
aſſures her at the end, that ſhe was her ſervant 
with moſt ardent devotion. I think this pattern 
of a new ſort of ſtyle, not yet taken notice of by 
the criticks, which is above the ſublime, and 
may be called the CELESTIAL ; that is, when 
the moſt ſacred phraſes appropriated to the 
honour of the Deity are applied to a mortal of 
good quality. As I am naturally emulous, 1 
cannot but endeavour, in imitation of this lady, 
to be the inventor, or, at leaſt, the firſt pro- 
ducer of a kind of Dedication, very different 
from hers and moſt others, ſince it has not a 
word but what the author religiouſly thinks in 
it. It may ſerve for almoſt any book, either 
proſe or verſe, that has been, is, or ſhall be 
publiſhed, and might run in this manner. 


The 
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The AUTHOR to HIMSELF. 


| Moſt honoured Sir, 


HESE. labours, upon many 3 
tions, ſo properly belong to none as to you. 
6 irſt, as it was your moſt earneſt deſire alone that 


could prevail upon me to make them publick. - 


Thenas Jam ſecure (from that conſtant indulgence 
you have ever ſhewn to all which is mine) that 
no man will ſo readily take them into Protec- 
tion, or ſo zealouſly defend them. Moreover, 
there is none can ſo ſoon diſcover the beauties ; 
and there are ſome parts, which it is poſſible 
few belides yourſelf are capable of underſtand- 
ing. Sir, the honour, affection, and value I 
have for you are beyond expreſſion ; as great, I 
am ſure, or greater, than any man elſe can 
bear you. As for any defects which others may 
pretend to diſcover in you, I do faithfully de- 

clare I was never able to perceive them; and 
doubt not but thoſe perſons are aCtuated purely 
by a ſpirit of malice orenvy, the inſeparable at- 
tendants on ſhining merit and parts, ſuch as I 
have always eſteemed yours to be. It may per- 
haps be looked upon as a kind of violence to 
modeſty, to ſay this to you in publick ; but you 
may believe me, it is no more than I have a 
_ thouſand times thought of you in private. 


Might I follow the impulſe of my ſoul, there is 
no 
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no ſubject I 3 Lact into with more plea- 
ſure than your panegyrick. But fince ſome- 
thing is due to modeſty, let me conclude by 
telling you, that there is nothing ſo much 1 
defire as to know you more thoroughly than I 
have yet the happineſs of doing. I may then 
hope to be capable to de.you ſome real ſervice ; 
but till then can only aſſure you that 1 ſhall 
continue to be, as 1 am more than ** man 
alive, | . 


| | Deareſt SIR, 
your affectionate Friend, and 
the greateſt of your Admirers *. 


* By Porz. See © The Publiſher t to the Reader. 
* +* Adv. The author leaves a ſpace in this fourth co- 


- lomn. to receive Advertiſements tor the good of his country. 


GUARD. in Folio. 

* Juſt publiſhed, ** The public Spirit of the Tories, 
6& a ed in the caſe of the Iriſh Dean, and his man 
„Timothy.“ Price 3d. hing Poſt, or the The Poſi e, 
Ne $403 March 13—16, .1713- 

We have advice from N aples, that the Earl of 
Shafteſbury died there of an aſthma. He is ſucceeded by 
his ſon about two years old. Poſi Boy, March 12, 1712-13, 
On Saturday laſt died the Counteſs of Faulconbridge. 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Vanbrug is turned out 
of his places, except that in the Heralds Office, which is for 
life, 2 88 March 14—17, N' aus 
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7 N? 5. 3 rueſdey, March 7, 1715. ; 
| * STE E 1. E. 
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"DR f mili 3 puerperæ. 
Hor. 4 Od. v. 2 23. 


Ide a s virtues in the daughters ſhine. 


£5 


J® Here i in my ſecond Paper ei the fa- 
mily into which I was retained by the friend 
of my youth; and given the reader to under- 
ſtand, that my obligations to it are ſuch as might 
well. 'naturalize me into the intereſts of it. 
They have, indeed, had their deſerved effect, 
and if it were poſſible for a man who has never 
entered into the ſtate of marriage to know the 
inſtincts of a kind father to an honourable. and 
numerous houſe, I may ſay I have done it. I 
do not know but my regards, in ſome conſider- 
ations, have been more uſeful than thoſe of a 
father; and as I wanted all that tenderneſs, 
which is the bias of inclination in men towards 
their own offspring, 1 have had a greater com- 
mand of reaſon when I was to judge of what 
concerned my Wards, and conſequently was 
not prompted, by my. N and fondneſs 

"+ | tow ards 
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towards their perſons, to tranſgreſs againſt their 
intereſts, e e 
As the female part of a family is the more 
conſtant and immediate object of care and pro- 
tection, and the more liable to misfortune or 
diſhonour, as being in themſelves more ſenſible 
of the former, and from cuſtom and opinion for 
lefs offences more expofed to the latter; I thalt 
begin with the more delicate part of my guar- 
dianſhip, the women of the family of Lizard. 
The antient and religious lady, the dowager of 
my friend Sir Ambroſe, has for ſome time 
eſtranged herſelf from converſation, and admits 
only of the viſits of her own family. The ob- 
ſervation, that old people remember beſt thoſe 
things which entered into their thoughts when 
their memories were in their full ſtrength and 
vigour, 1s very remarkably exemplified in this 
good lady and myſelf when we are in convefſa- 
tion ; I chooſe indeed to go thither, to divert 
any anxiety or wearineſs, which at any time I 
find grow upon me from any preſent buſineſs or 
care. It is ſaid, that a little mirth and diverſion 
are what recreate the Spirits upon thoſe occa- 
| fions ; but there is a kind of ſorrow from which 
I draw a conſolation that ſtrengthens my facul- 
ties and enlarges my mind beyond any thing 
that can flow from merriment. When we 
meet, we ſoon get over any occurrence which 
Paſſed the day before, and are in a moment 
hurried back to thoſe days which only we call 
good ones; the paſlages of the times when we 
„„ were. 
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were in faſhion, with the countenances, behas 


viour and jollity, to much, forſooth, above 


what any appear in now, are preſent to our 


imaginations, and almoſt to our very eyes. 
This converſation revives to us the memory of 


a friend, that was more than a brother to me; of 
a huſband, that was dearer than life to her: diſs 

courſes about that dear and worthy man genes 
rally ſend her to her cloſet, and me to the diſ- 


patch of ſome neceſſary buſineſs, which regards 
the remains, I would ſay the numerous de- 
ſcendants of my generous friend. I am got, I. 
know not how, out of what I was going to ſay 
of this lady ; which was that ſhe 1s far gone 


towards a better world; and I mention her 


(only with reſpect to this) as ſhe is the object 
of veneration to thoſe who are derived from 
her: whoſe behaviour towards her may be an 
example to others, and make the generality of 


| young people apprehend, that when the anciefit 


are paſt all offices of life, it is then the young 


are to exert themſelves in their moſt laudable 


diatidd:rowardathem.:!!; i in 1 18G 
The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be con- 


” : Gdered in 4 very different view. : My lady 18 not 


in the ſhining bloom of life, but at thoſe years, 
wherein the gratifications of an ample fortune, 
thoſe of pomp and equipage, of being much 
eſteemed, much viſited, and generally admired, 
are uſually more ſtrongly purſued than in 
younger days. In this condition ſhe might 
very well add the pleaſures of courtſhip, and 
the grateful perſecution of being followed by a 

VoL. I. 1 eroud 
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croud of lovers; but ſhe is an excellent mother 
and great ceconomiſt ; which conſiderations, 
Joined with the pleaſure of living her own way, 
preſerve her againſt the intruſion, of love. I 
will not ſay that my lady has not a ſecret va- 
nity in being ſtill a fine woman, and neglecting 
thoſe addrefles, to which perhaps we in part 


owe her conſtancy in that her neglect. 


Her daughter JANE, her eldeſt child of that 
fox; is in the twenty-third year of her age, a 


lady who forms herſelf after the pattern of her 
mother; but in my judgment, as ſhe happens 


to be extremely like her, ſhe ſometimes makes 


her court unſkilfully, in affecting that likeneſs 


in her very mien, which gives the mother an 


uneaſy ſenſe, that Mrs, Jane really is what her 
parent has a mind to continue to be; but it is 
poſſible I am. too obſerving in this particular, 


and this might be overlooked in them both, in 


reſpect to greater circumſtances: for Mrs, Jane 


18 the right hand of her mother; it is her ſtudy 


and conſtant endeavour to aſſiſt her in the ma- 
nagement of her houſhold, to keep all idle 


. whiſpers from her, and diſcourage them before 
they can come. at her from any other hand; 


to inforce every thing that makes for the me- 
rit of her brothers and ſiſters towards her, as 


well as the diligence and chearfulnęſs of her 


ſervants. It is by Mrs. Jane's management, 


that the whole family is governed, neither by 
love nor fear, but a certain reverence which is 


compoſed of both, Mrs. Jane is what one 
* „„ | | would 
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would call a perfect good young woman; but 
neither ſtrict piety, diligence in domeſtick 
affairs, or any other avocation, have preſerved 
her againſt love, which ſhe bears to a young 
5 of great expectation but ſmall for- 
tune; at the ſame time, that men of very great 
eſtates aſk her of her mother. My lady tells 
her that prudence muſt give way to paſſion; ſo 
that Mrs. Jane, if I cannot accommodate the 
matter, muſt conquer more than one paſſion, 
and out of prudence baniſh the man ſhe loves, 
and marry the man ſhe hate. 
The next daughter is Mrs. ANNABELLA, who 
has a very lively wit, a great deal of good ſenſe, 
is very pretty, but gives me much trouble for 
her from a certain diſhoneſt cunning I know in 
her; ſhe can ſeem blind and careleſs, and full 
of herſelf only, and entertain with twenty af- 
fected vanities, whilſt ſhe is obſerving all the 
company, laying up ſtore for ridicule ; and in 
a word, is ſelfiſh, and intereſted under all the 
agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what 
ſhall I do with this girl! or ns 
| Mrs. ConrNELia paſſes away her time very 
much in reading, and that with ſo great an at- 
tention, that it gives her the air of a ſtudent, 
and has an ill effect upon her as ſhe is a fine 
young woman; the giddy part of the ſex will 
have it ſhe is in love; none will allow that ſhe 
affects ſo much being alone, but for want of par- 
ticular company. I have railed at Romances 
before her, for fear of her falling into thoſe 
| „ 00 


% 
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"BA ſtudies: : ſhe has fallen in with my hu- 
mour that way for the time, but I know not 
how, my imprudent prohibition has, it ſeems, 
only excited her curioſity ; and I am afraid ſhe 
is better read than I know of, for the faid of a 
glaſs of water in which ſhe was going to waſh 
her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty lovely air, It is cryſtalline.” I ſhall 
examine further, and wait for clearer proofs. | 
Mrs. BeTTy is (I cannot by what means or 

| methods imagine) grown mightily acquainted 
with what paſſes in the town; ſhe knows all 
that matter of my lord ſuch-a· one s leading my 
lady ſuch- a- one out from the play; ſhe is pro- 
digiouſly acquainted, all of a ſudden, with the 
world, and aſked her ſiſter Jane the other day 
in an argument, Dear ſiſter, how ſhould you 
know any thing, that hear nothing but what 
« we do in our own family?” I do. not much 
like her maid. | 
Mrs. Maxy, the youngeit titer, whom 
they rally and call Mrs. IRONSIDE, becauſe I 
have named her the SPARKLER, 1s the very 
uinteflence of good-nature and generofity'; the 
is the perfect picture of her grand-father ; and 
if one can imagine all good qualities which 
adorn human life become feminine, the ſeeds, 
nay, the bloſſom of them, are apparent in Mrs. 
Mary. It is a weaknefs I cannot get over, (for 
how ridiculous is a regard to the bodily perfec- 
tions of a man who is dead) but I cannot reſiſt 
25 partiality to this child, for being ſo like her 
grand- 


F 
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grandfather ; how often have I turned from | 
[wy to hide the h of my heart when ſhe. 
has been talking to me! I am ſure the child 
bas no ſkill in it, for artifice could not dwell 
under that viſage; but if I am abſent a day 
from the family, ſhe is ſure to be at my lodging 
the next morning to know what is the matter. 
At the head of theſe children, who have very 
plentiful fortunes, provided they marry with 
mine and their mother's conſent, is my lady 
Lizard; who, you cannot doubt, is very well 
viſited. Sir William Oger, and his ſon almoſt 
at age, are frequently at our houſe on a double 
conſideration. The knight is willing (for ſo he 
very gallantly expreſſes himſelf) to marry 
the mother, or he will conſent, whether that 
be ſo or not, that his ſon Oliver ſhall take any 
one of the daughters Noll likes beſt. 
Mr. Rigburt of the ſame county, who gives 
in his eſtate much larger, and his family more 


ancient, offers to deal with us for two daugh- 


ters. 

£2 Harry Pandolf has writ word from his 

ſeat i in the country, that he alſo is much in- 

clined to an alliance with the-L1iza rDs, which 

he has declared in the following letter to my 
lady 3 ; ſhe e it me this morning. 


bY Mapa, 
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« Mapam, 


1 Have heard your daughters very well ſpo- 
ken of: and though 1 have very great offers 
in my own neighbourhood, and heard the 


© ſmall-pox is very rife at London, I will ſend 


my eldeſt ſon to ſee them, provided that by 
© your ladyſhip's anſwer, and your liking of the 
© rent-roll which I ſend herewith, your lady- 
_ © ſhip aſſures me he ſhall have one of them, 
for I do not think to have my ſou refuſed by 
* any woman; and ſo, Madam, I conclude, 


© Your moſt humble Servant, . 
Henry Pandolf-. 


* Adv. Juſt publiſhed, the ſecond edition of © Queries 
% recommended to the Authors of the late Diſcourſe of 


« Freethinking. By a Chriſtian, Price 4d. See GuasD, 


„ ö ; 
* Juſt publiſhed, ©* The Lives of the two illuſtrious 


Generals, Jog Duke of Marlborough, and Francis 5 


© EUGENE prince of Savoy; with both their effigies, engray- 
* ed by Mr. Vandergytch.” Price ys. Printed for A Bell 
at the Bible and Croſs Keys, and 1 Phillips at the Black 
Bull in Cornhill; and ſold by J. Baker in Pater-nofter-row. 


Where may be had, What has been, may be; &c.” | 
To which is added, The Tryal of the Seven Biſhops,” 


price 1s. and ** InſtruQions to the Twelve New Lights 
_ * lately ſprung up at & H, &c.“ GUARD. in Folio. 
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| Wedneſtay, March 18, 0722-1 * 
By ST BE L K. 


HAVE diſpatched my young women, and 

the town has them among them; it is ne- 
ceſſary for the elucidation of my futurę diſ- 
courſes, which I deſire may be denominated, 
as they are the precepts of a Guardian, Mr. 
IRonsIDE's © Precautions :” I ſay it is, after 
what has been already declared, in the next 
place neceſſary to give an account of the males, 
of this worthy family, whole annals I ant 


writing. The affairs of women being chiefly 


domeſtick, and not made up of ſo many cir 
cumſtances as the duties of men are, I fear I 
cannot diſpatch the account of the males under 
my care, in ſo few words as I did the explana- 
tion which regarded my women. 

Sir Harry LizarD, of the county of Nor- 
thampton, ſon and heir of the late Sir Mar- 
maduke, is now entered upon the twenty-ſixth 
year of his age, and is now at his ſeat 1 in the 
country. 

The eſtate at adinle in 1 . is above 
ihres thouſand a | year after payment of taxes, 

D 4 and 
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and all neceſſary charges whatſoever. He is a 


man of = underſtanding, | but not at all 
What is uſually called a man of ſhining parts. 
His virtues are much greater than his accom- 


pliſhments, as to: his converſation. But when 


| you come to conſider his conduct with rela- 


tion to his manners and fortune, it would be 


a very great injury not to allow him [zo be] 


a very fine gentleman. It has been carefully 
provided 1 in his education, that he ſhould be 
very ready at calculations. This gives him a 
quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings ; 
and in a much ſhorter time than 1s uſual with 
men who are not verſed in buſineſs, he is maſter. 


_ of the queſtion before hun, and can inſtantly 


inform himſelf with great exactneſs in the mat- 
ter of profit or loſs that ſhall ariſe from any 


thing propoſed to him. The fame capacity, 


Joined to an honeſt nature, makes him very 
Juſt to other men, as well as to himſelf. His 
payments are very punctual, and I dare anſwer 
he never did, or ever will, undertake any piece 


of building, or any ornamental improvement of 


his houſe, garden, park or lands, before the 
money is in his own 6 wherewith he is 
to pay for ſuch undertaking. He is too good 
to purchaſe labourers or 8 (as by this 
means he certainly could) at an under rate; but 


ne has by hie means what 1 think he ee 


from his ſuperior prudence, the choice of all who 
are moſt knowing and able to ſerve him. With 
his ready money the hogs maſon, and. car- 

penter, | 
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peter, are enabled to make their market of gen- 
tlemen in his neighbourhood, who ineonſide- 
rately employ them; and often pay their un- 
dertakers by ſale of ſome of their land: whereas, 
were the lands on which thoſe improvements 
are made, ſold to the artificers, the buildings 
would be rated as lumber 1 in the purchaſe. Sir 
Harry has for ever a year's income, to extend 
his charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or regale his 
friends. His ſervants, his cattle, his goods 
ſpeak their maſter a rich man.. - Thoſe about 
bis perſon, as his bailiff, the groom of his 
chamber, and his butler, have a chearful, not 
a gay air; the ſervants below them ſeem to 
live in plenty, but not in wantonneſs. As Sir 
Harry is a young man, and of an active diſpo- 
ſition, his beſt figure is on horſe-back. But 
before I ſpeak of that, I ſhould acquaint you, 
that during his infancy all the young gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood were welcome to a 
part of the houſe, which was called the ſchool ; 
where, at the charge of the family, there Was 
a grammar-maſter, a plain ſober man, main- 
tained (with a-ſalary, beſides his diet, of fifty 
pounds a year) to inſtruct all ſuch children of 
gentlemen, or lower people, as would partaxe 
of his education. As they grew up, they were 
allowed to ride out with him upon his horſes. 
They were always ten or twelve for the ſaddle 
in readineſs to attend him and his favourites, in 
the choice of whom he ſhewed a good diſpoſi- 
lion, gng diſtributed his kindneſs AWE them, 


by 


by turns, with great 
both for the daldie, aud fit draught, were 
very well bitted, and a ſkilful rider, with a 


riding-houſe, wherein he (the riding-maſter) 


commanded, had it in order to teach any gen- 
tleman's Ton of the- county that would pleaſe to 
learn that exerciſe, We found our account in 
this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in 
eſteem and power in the country; for as the 


whole ſhire is now poſſeſſed by gentlemen, Who 


doe Sir Harry a part of education, which they 
al} value themſelves upon (their horſemanſhip); 
they prefer bis horſes to all others, and it is 10 
per cent. in the price of a ſteed, which N 
to come out of bis riding-houſe. 
By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was 
going to ſay, makes the beſt figure on horſeback, 


for his ufual hours of being in the field are well 


known; and at thoſe ſeaſons the neighbouring 


gentlemen, his friends and ſchool-fellows, take 


a pleaſure in giving him their 5 ork with 
their ſervants well inden and 
commanded. 


I cannot enough z pplaud Sir Harry for a par- 


ticular care in his horſes. He not only bitts 
all which are ridden; but alſo all which are for 


the coach or ſwift draught, for grace adds 
mightily to the price of ſtrength; and he finds 
his account in it at all markets, more eſpecially 
for the coach or troop horſes, of which that 
county produces the moſt ſtrong and oſtenta- 


tious. * * up a breed for any uſe _— i 
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he gives plates for the beſt performing horſs | 
in every way in which that animal can be 
ſerviceable. There is ſuch a prize for him 
that trots beſt, ſuch for the beſt walker, 
ſuch for the beſt galloper, ſuch for the beſt 
pacer ; then for him who draws moſt- in 


fuch a time to ſuch a place, then to him that 


carries beſt ſuch a load on his back. He de- 


lights in this, and has an admirable fancy in 


the dreſs of the riders: ſome admired country 
girl is to hold the prize, her lovers to trot, and 
not to mend their pace into a gallop, when 


they are out-trotted by a rival; ſome known 


country wit to come upon the beſt pacer ; theſe 
and the like little joyful arts, gain him the love 
of all who do not know his worth, and the 
eſteem of all who do. Sir Harry is no friend to 


the race-horſe ; he is of opinion it is inhumane, 


that animals ſhould be put upon their utmoſt 
ſtrength and mettle for our diverſion only. 
However, not to be particular, he puts in for 
the queen's plate every year with orders to his 


rider never to win or be diſtanced; and, like a 


good country gentleman, ſays, it is a fault in 


all miniſtries that they encourage no kind of 


horſes but thoſe which are ſwift. : 
As 1 write Lives, I dwell upon ſmall mat- 


ters, being of opinion with Plutarch, that little 
circumſtances ſhow the real man better than 


things of greater moment, But good oecono- 


my 18 the characteriſtic of the Lizards. I 


remember a circumftance about fix years ago, 
that gave me hopes he would one time or other 
2 make 


. 
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make a figure i in parliament; for he is a landed 
man, and confiders his intereſt, though he is 
ſuch, to be impaired or promoted according to 
the ſtate of trade. When he was but twenty 
years old, I took an opportunity in his pre- 
| fence, to aſk an intelligent woollen-draper, 
| _ . what he gave for his ſhop, [at] the corner of 
0 Change-Alley ? The ſhop is I believe fourteen 
Feet long, and eight broad. I was anſwered, 
Ninety pounds a year. I took uo notice, but the 
thought deſcended into the breaſt of Sir Harry, 
and I ſaw on his table the next morning a com- 
putation of the value of land in an iſland, con- 
fiſting of ſo many miles, with ſo many good 
ports; ; the value of each part of the ſaid iſland, 
as it lay to ſuch ports, and produced ſuch com- 
mo dities. The whole of his working was to 
know why ſo few yards, near the Change, was 
ſo much better than ſo many acres in North- 
amptonſhire; and what thoſe acres in Northamp- 
tonſhire would be worth, were there no trade 
at all in this iſland. 

It makes my heart ake, when 1 think of this 
young man, and conſider upon what plain 
maxims, and in what ordinary methods men of 
eftate may do good wherever they are ſeated ; 
that ſo many ſhould be what they are! It is 
certain, that the arts which purchaſe wealth or 
fame, will maintain them ; and I attribute the 
ſplendour and long continuance of this family, 
to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run che all his male Os 
| FLING 2 Old 
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Old Sir Harry, the great- grandfather of this 


entleman, has written in his own hand uu 
u· 


all the deeds, which he ever ſigned, in the 


mour of that ſententious age, this ſentence, 
„There are four good mothers, of whom are 
« often born four unhappy daughters; truth 
e begets hatred, happineſs pride, ſecurity dan- 
« ver, and familiarity contempt.” ; 

* * Juſt publiſhed, ©* A Scheme of the Solar Syſtem, 
« with the Orbits of the Planets and Comets belonging 


&« thereto, deſcribed from Dr. Halley's accurate Table of 
« Comets, founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful Diſ- 


6 coveries.” By W. Whiſton, M. A. Sold by J. Senex, 


and J. Maxwell, at the Globe in Saliſ{bury-court in Fleet- 
ſtreet; and by the Author in Croſs- ſtreet in Hatton Garden, 
and at both Univerſities. The ſaid J. Senex and J. Max- 
well are now engraving, and will ſpeedily publiſh, a moſt 
compleat and correct pair of Globes, of about 30 inches 
diameter ; to be ſold at a moderate price, and for which 
none is defired to advance any money before-hand. The 


have likewiſe finiſhed a ſet of maps, viz. The World 


„and Quarters, with the principal diviſions of Europe; and 
« Globes, 12, 16, and 3 inches diameter, all according to 
e the lateſt obſervations and improvements.“ They alfo 
ſell The Grand Curioſity, being“ An Ephemeris, for 195 
years. GUARD, in folio, See SPECT. vol. VII. Ne 552, 
and Note. eg i Ng RR. 
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W 7. Thurſday, March 19, 1712-13. 
ap: 3 T E  * = "ra 


-Properat curſu 3 
Vita elne — Senec. Trag. 


With ſpeedy ſtep life poſts wen. 


THIS morning Jbd, myſelf the e to 

viſit lady Lizard, and took my chair at the 
tea- table, at the upper end of which that grace- 
ful woman, with her daughters about her, ap- 
peared to me with greater dignity than ever 
any figure, either of Venus attended by the 
Graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other 
cCeleſtial who owes her being to poetry. | 
The diſcourſe we had there, none being pre - 
ſont. but our own family, conſiſted of private 
matters, which tended to the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe young ladies in the. world. My lady, I 
obſerved, had a mind to make mention of the 
propoſal to Mrs. Jane *, of which ſhe is very 
fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 


EL Miſs v was 3 yet come into uſe. See Tar. with 
Notes, N' 10, and Ne 13. | 


# 


_ againſt 
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againſt it; but it is by no means proper the 
young ladies ſhould obſerve we even diſſent; 
therefore I turned the diſcourſe, by ſaying, it 
« was time enough to think of marrying a young 
« lady, who was but three and twenty, ten years 
„ hence.“ The whole table was alarmed at the 
aſſertion, and the Sparkler ſcalded her fingers, 
by leaning ſuddenly forward to look in my face: 
but my buſineſs at preſent, was to make my 
court to the mother; therefore, without re- 
garding the reſentment in the looks of the 
children, Madam, faid I, there is a petulant 
and haſty manner 2 in this age, in hur- 
rying away the life of woman, and confini 
the grace and principal action of it to thoſe 
years wherein reaſon and diſcretion are moſt 
feeble, humour and paſſion moſt powerful. 
From the time a young woman of quality has 
firſt appeared in the drawing- room, raiſed a 
whiſper and curioſity of the men about her, 
had her health drunk in gay companies, and 
been diſtinguiſhed at publick aſſemblies; I fay, 
madam, if within three or four years of her 
firſt appearance in town, ſhe is not diſpoſed of, 
her beauty is grown familiar, her eyes are diſ- 
armed, and we ſeldom after hear her mentioned 
but with indifference. - What doubles my grief 
on this occaſion is, that the more-diſcreetly the 
Jady behaves: herſelf, the ſooner is her glory - 
extinguiſhed, Now, Madam, if merit had a 
greater weight in our thoughts, when we form 
to ourſelves agreeable characters of women, 8 
. | would 
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would think, in making their choices, of ſuch | 


as would take care of, as well as ſupply chil- 


dren for, the nurſery. Tt was not thus in the 


illuſtrious. days of good queen Elizabeth, I 


was this morning turning over a folio, called, 


The Complete Ambaſlador,” conſiſting chiefly 
of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl of Leiceſ- 


ter, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walſingham, full 
of learned gallantry, wherein you may obſerve 


he promiſes himſelf the French King's brother 
(who it ſeems was but a cold lover) would be 
quickened by ſeeing the queen in perſon, who. 
was then in the thirty-ninth year of her age. 


A certain ſobriety in thoughts, words and ac- 
tion, which was the praiſe of that age, kept the 
fire of love aliye; and it burnt ſo equally, that 
it warmed and preſerved, without tormenting 
and conſuming our beings. T's letter I men- 
tion is as follows: I +130 


« To the right worſhibful Mr. Francis War⸗ 


© SINGHAM,' Ambaſſador, Refident in France. 
STR, ons 


AM Lacy that fo good a matter ſhould, 
N upon ſo nice a point, be deferred. We 
* may ſay that the lover will do little, if he 


will not take the pains once to fee his love; 
but ſhe muſt firſt ſay Yea, before he ſee her, 


* or ſhe him: twenty ways might be deviſed 
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+46 repulſam ; 
C $4 worſt that c2n be ſaid of him 1s but as of 


© why he might come over, and be welcome, 
* and poſſibly do more in an hour than he may 


in two years. Cupidb ille gui vincit omnia, 


jn oculis infidet, & ex oculis ejaculatur, & in 
* oculos utriuſgue videndo non ſolum, ut ait poeta, 


* ſmina virum, fed vir fæminam;“ That 


powerful being Cupid, who conquers allthings, 
*reſides in the eyes, he ſends out all his darts 
from the eyes: By throwing glances at the 


eyes (according to the poet) not only the wo- 
man captivates the man, but alſo the man 


* the woman. What force, I pray you, can 


_ © hearſay, and I think, and 1 truſt,“, do in 


compariſon of that, cum præſens praſentem 
e ftuetur & alloquitur, & furore forfitan amoris 


& duttus, amplefiitur,” when they face to face ſee 
© and converſe with each other, and the lover in 


+ an ecſtaſy, not to be commanded, ſnatches an 


embrace, and ſaith to himſelf, and openly that 
© ſhe may hear, ** Teneone te, an etiamnum amm 
* volunt Ss videri cogi ad id "ous MAXIMUM 


c or do we both 3 and will women even 
in their ſleep ſeem forced to what they moſt 
* defire? If we be cold, it is our part, beſides 


* the perſon, the ſex requireth it. Why are 


vou cold? Is it not a young man's part to 


© be bold, courageous, and to adventure? If he 


„ ſhould have, he ſhould have but honorificam 
” even. a fepulſe here is glorious : 


0 Phaeton, 66 Ruam f non tenuit magnis tumen 
Vox. 1. ; IS E 5 * excidit 
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66 acide aufis: : Though he could not command 
4 the chariot of the ſun, his fall from it was 


« illuſtrious. So far as I conceive, ** Hæc eft 
« ſola nofira anchora, hec jacenda eft nobis alea; 


s this is our ofily anchor, this dye muſt be 
* thrown. In our inſtability, * Unum momen- 
&« tum eft una momento perfectum factum, ac dictam 


40 Nabilitatem facere poi; one lucky moment 


would crown and fix all. This, or elſe no- 


thing is to be looked for but continual dal- 
liance aud eee ip far as 1 can lee. 7 


c From DW» 6 Your l F "Ray 


Aug. 22, 1572. „ 
; Thomas ere 


Though my lady was in very good Bordbur, 
upon the inſinuation that, according to the 


Elizabeth ſcheme, the was but Juſt advanced 
above the character of a girl; I found the reſt 


of the company as much diſheartened, that they 
were {till but mere girls. I went on, there- 


fore, to attribute the immature marriages 


which are ſolemnized in our days to the im- 

portunity of the men, whigh made it impoſſible 
for young ladies to remain virgins ſo long as 
they withed for their owh inclinations, and 
the freedom of a ſingle life.“ 

There is no time of our life, under what 
character ſoever, in which men can wholly 
diveſt themſelves of an ambition to be in the 


favour 
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favour of Women. Cardan + a grave philoſo: 
ſopher and phyſician, confeſſes in one of his 


chapters, that though he had ſuffered poverty, 


repulſes, calumnies, and a long ſeries of afflie- 


tions, he never was thoroughly dejected, and 


impatient of life itſelf, but under a calamity 


which he ' ſuffered from the beginning of 
his twenty-firſt to the end of his thirtieth 


year. He tells us, that the raillery he ſuf- 
fered from others, and the contempt which 
he had of himſelf, were afflictions beyond 


_ expreſſion. .I mention this only as an argu- 
ment extorted from this good and grave man, 


to ſupport my opinion of the irreſiſtible power 
of women. He adds in the ſame chapter, that 


there are ten thouſand afflictions and diſaſters 
attend the paſſion itſelf; that an idle word im- 


* The account of CaxDAx given here cannot be re- 


conciled to the truth of his character, which was from the 


moſt authentic accounts of it a very bad one, He was 
doubtleſs a man of ſome genius and great eruditiqn, but 
there was a ſingular oddity and wildneſs in the general 


ceiuſt of his thoughts and conduct, very ncaxly allied to 
madneſs. The ten years calamity here alluded to, he 


aſcribed'to the malignant influences of the conſtellation 
which preſided at his birth. There is a curious account of 
this extraordinary man in the fourth volume of the 
General Dictionary;“ he wrote his own lite, to which 
the GUARDIAN here refers. CarDanus De vita 
propria,“ cap. ii. p. 8. ed. Paris, 10475 8 vo. His cre- 
dulity with reſpect to things clearly falſe and imaginary 
was inconceiyable, whilſt he denied and diſputed the moſt 


2nconteſtible truths of religion. His works were printed 


in 1663, in ten volumes in folio, See TAT. with Notes, 
b vols, vol. V. N* 214, p. * New. © a 
N 35 5 prudently 


"Ss 


3 3 5 a fair woman, and. vaſt 
expences to ſupport her folly and vanity, every 
day reduce men to povetty and death; but he 
makes them of little conſideration to the miſe= 
rable and infigmficant condition of being 1 inca - 
N of their favour. 
I make no manner of difficulty of profefſ. 
ing am not ſurpriſed that the author has ex- 
preſſed himſelf after this manner, with relation 
to love: the heroick chaſtity fo frequently pro- 
feſſed by humouriſts of the fair ſex, generally, 
ends in an unworthy choice, after having over- 
looked overtures to their advantage. It is for 
this reaſon that I would endeavour to direct, 
and not pretend to eradicate the inelinations 
of the ſexes to each other. Daily experience 
ſhews us, that the moſt rude ruſtick grows hu- 
mane as ſoon as he is inſpired by this paſſion; 
it gives a new grace to our manners, a new 
dignity to our minds, a new vitage to our per- 
ſons. Whether we are inclined to liberal arts, 


to arms, or addrefs in our exerciſe, our im- 


provement is haftened by a particular object 
whom we would pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, gen- 
tleneſs, fortitude, hberality, magnificence, and 
all the virtues which adorn. men, which in- 
{ſpire heroes, are moſt conſpicuous in lovers. 
I ſpeak of love as when ſuch as are in this 
company, are the objects of it, who can beſ- 
tow upon their huſbands (if they follow their 
excellent mother) all its Joys without any of 
its anxieties. | 
: No 8. 
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- Animum rege. Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 62. 


| Govern the mind. 


Guardian cannot beſtow his time in any 
office more ſuitable to his character, than 

in repreſenting the diſaſters to which we are 
expoſed by the irregularity of our paſſions. I 
think I ſpeak of this matter in a way not yet 
taken notice of, when I obſerve that they make 
men do things unworthy of thoſe very paſſions. 
I ſhall illuſtrate this by a ſtory I have lately 
read in the Royal Commentaries of Peru, 
wherein you behold an oppreſſor a moſt con- 
temptible creature after his power is at an end; 
and a perſon he oppreſſed ſo wholly intent upon 
revenge till he had obtained it, that in the 
purſuit of it he utterly neglected his own ſafe- 
ty; but when that motive of revenge was at an 
end, returned to a ſenſe of danger, in ſuch a 
manner, as to be unable to lay hold of occaſions 
which offered themſelves for certain ſecurity, 
and expoſe himſelf from fear to apparent hazard. 
. — _ 


.. 
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The motives which ] ſpeak of are not indeed ſo 
much to be called paſſions, as ill habits ariſin 
from paſſions fuch as pride and revenge, 1 55 
are improvements of our infirmities, and are 
methinks but ſtorn afid anger regularly con- 
ducted. But to my ſtory. 5 
Hackrci ano Eggutvet., governour of the 
city Potocſi, commanded 200 men to march 
out of that garriſon towards the kingdom of 
Tueman, with ſtrick orders to uſe no Indians 
in carrying their baggage, and placed himſelf at 
a convenient ſtation without the gates, to ob- 
jerve how his orders were put in execution; he 
found they were wholly neglected, and that In- 
diaus were laden with the baggage of the Spa- 
niards; but thought fit to let them march by 
till the laſt rank of all came up, oat of which 
he ſeized one man, called Ad uiRE, who had 
two Indians laden with his goods, Within few 
days after he was in arreſt, he was ſentenced to 
receive 260 ſtripes. * AGuIRE repreſented by 
his friends, that he was the brother of a gen- 
telman, who had in his country an eſtate, with 
vaſſalage of Indians, and hoped his birth would 
_ exempt him from a puniſhment of ſo much in- 
dignity. LICENCIApo perſiſted in the kind of 
puniſhment he had already pronounced; upon 
which AcvirB petitioned that it might be 
altered to one that he ſhould not ſurvive ; - and, 
though a gentleman, and from that quality not 


liable to ſuffer ſo ignominious a death, humbly 


| efought his excellency that he might be bang 
| IE ed. 
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ed. But though Lictnciavo appeared all wr 
life, before he came into power, a perſon of an 

eaſy and tractable diſpoſition, he was ſo chang- 
ed by his office, that theſe applications from 
the unfortunate AGUIRE did but the more gra- 
tify his inſolence ; and during the very time of 
their mediation for the priſoner, he inſulted 
them alſo, by commanding, with a haughty 
tone, that his orders ſhould be executed that 
very inſtant. This, as it is uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions, made the whole town flock together; 
but the principal inhabitants, abhorring the 
ſeverity of LicENCIAaDo, and pitying a gentle- 
man in the condition of AGUIRE,. went in a 
body, and beſought the governour to ſuſpend, if 
not remit, the puniſhment. Their importunities 
revailed on him to defer the execution for 
eight days; but when they came to the priſon 
with his warrant, they found AGUIRE already 
brought forth, ſtripped, and mounted on an 
aſs, which is the poſture wherein the baſeſt cri- 
minals are whipped in that city. His friends 
cried out, * Take him off, ' take him off,” and 
proclaim. d their order for ſuſpending his 
puniſhment ; but the youth, when he heard 
that it was only put off for eight days, rejected 
the favour, and ſaid, „All my endeavours have 
„been to keep myſelf from mounting this 
© beaſt, and from the ſhame of being ſeen nak- 
ed; but ſince things are come thus far, Jet 
« the ſentence proceed, which will be leſs than 

5 the fears and apprehenſions I ſhall have in 
Of "6 thels 
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« theſe eight days enſuing ; ; beſides, I ſhall not 


« need to give farther trouble to my friends for 
5 jnterceſſion on my behalf which is as likely 
« to be ineffectual as what hath already paſſ- 
© ed.” After he had ſaid this, the 215 was 
whipped forward, and AGUIRE ran the gantlet 
according to the ſentence. The calm manner 
in which he reſigned himſelf, when he found 
his diſgrace muſt be, and the ſcorn of dallying 
with it under a ſuſpenſion of a few days, which 
mercy was but another form of the governour's 
_ cruelty, made it viſible that he took comfort in 
ſome ſecret reſolution to avenge the affront. 

After this indignity, AGUIRE could not be 
perſuaded (though the inhabitants of Potocſi 
often importuned him from the ſpirit they ſaw 
in him) to go upon any military undertaking, | 
but excuſed himſelf with a modeſt ſadnefs in 
his countenance, ſaying, * That after ſuch a 
«© ſhame as his was, death muſt be his only 
r remedy and conſolation, which he would en- 
« deavour to obtain as ſoon as poſſible.” 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, 
until the time in which the office of ESQUIVEL 
expired; after which, like a deſperate man, he 
purſued and followed him, watching an op- 
portunity to kill him, and wipe off the ſhame 
of the late affront. EsqQuiver, being informed 
of this deſperate reſolution by his friends, en- 
. deavoured to avoid his enemy, and took a Jour- 
ney of three or four hundred leagues from him, 
Juppoting that AGUIRE would not purſue him 
| 55 
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at ſuch. a diſtance ; but E8quiver.'s flight did 
| 4 increaſe AGvire's ſpeed in following. The 
firſt journey which EsqurvkL. took was to the 
city of Los Reyes, a three hundred and 
twenty leagues diſtant ; but in leſs than fif- 
teen days AGUIRE was there with hun ; wheres 
upon Es QUIVEL, took another flight, as far as 
to the city of Quito, being four hundred 
leagues diſtant from Los Reyes; but in a little 
more than twenty days AGUIRE was again with 
him; which being intimated to EsquiveL, he 
took another leap as far as Cozco, which is 
five hundred leagues from Quito; but in a few 
days after he arrived there, came alſo AGuiRE, 
e all the way on foot, without ſhoes 
or ſtockings, faying, That it became not the 
condition of a whipt raſcal to travel on horſe- 
back, or appear amongſt men. In this manner 
did AculxE haunt and purſue EsquiveL for 
three years and four months; who being now 
tired and wearied with ſo many long and te- 
dious journies, reſolved to fix his abode at Cozco, 
where he. believed that AGvuiRE would ſcarce 
adventure to attempt any thing againſt him, 
for fear of the judge who governed that city, 
Who was a ſevere man, impartial and inflexible 
in all his proceedings; and accordingly took a 
lodging in the middle of the ſtreet of the great 
church, where he lived with great care and cau- 
tion, wearing a coat of mail under his upper 
coat, and went always armed with his ſword 
and dagger, which were wean not agreeable 
to 
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to his profeſſion. However, AcuiRE followed 
hither alſo, and having in vain dogged him 
from place to place, day after day, he reſolved 
to make the attempt upon him in his own 
houſe, which he entered, and wandered from 
room to room, till at laſt he came into his ſtudy 
where Licenciapo lay on a couch aſleep. 
AGUIRE. ſtabbed him with his dagger with 
Ha tranquilhty, and very leiſurely wounded 
um in other parts of the body, which were 
not covered with his coat of mail. He went 
out of the houſe in ſafety ; but as his reſent- 
ment was ſated, he now began to reflect upon 
the mexorable temper of the 1 of the 
place. Under this apprehenſion he had not 
compoſure enough to fly to a ſanctuary, which 
was near the place where he committed the 
fact; but ran into the ſtreet, frantick and diſ- 
tracted, proclaiming himſelf a criminal, by cry- 


ing out, ** Hide me, hide me." | 
The wretched fate and poor behaviour of 
I.1cENC1ADo, in flying his country to avoid the 
ſame perſon whom he had before treated with 
10 much inſolence, and the high reſentment of 
a man fo inconſiderable, as AGvireg, when much 
injured, are good admonitions to little ſpirits in 
_ exalted ſtations, to take care how they treat 
brave men in low condition. Fc. 
. *,* Juſt publiſhed, © The Dryades, or, The Nymphs 
% Propheſie. By Mr, Diaper.” Price 2s. 6d, 
* To be ſold, a choice Collection of Modern Books, 
being the Stock of Mr. Sanger, Bookſeller, deceaſed, at 
his Shop in the Middle Tetaple-gate, Fleet-ſtreet, the Price 
being marked on the firſt Leaf, Guarp. in folio. 1 
_—_ : mm. 
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In tantas en creverant opes, ſeu maritimis ſeu cls 1 
tribus fructibus, ſeu muttitudinis incremento, ſeu ſanc- 
titate diſcipline. Liv. 


They roſe in a ſhort time to that pitch of wealth and 
grandeur, by means of an extenſive commerce 
both by ſea and land, by an increaſe of the people, 
and by the reverence of their laws * einn 


M ANY of the ſubjects of my Pans will 
conſiſt of ſuch things as I have gathered 
from the converſation, or learned from the con- 
duct of a gentleman, who has been very con- 

verſant in our family, by name Mr. Charwell . 
This perſon was formerly. a merchant in this 


3 The perſon here alluded to under the name of Mr. 
 Charwell, is ſaid to hive been the charitahle Edward 
Colſton of Briſtol, member of Parliament for that city, 
who died unmarried in October 1721, about the cloſe 
of his 85th year, without decay in his underſtanding, 
„without labour or ſorrow.” See a particular account of 
this good man and his charities, taxen from his funeral 
ſermon, by James Harcourt, D. D. Vicar of All Saints, 
and Prebendary of Briſtol, Lond. 8 vo. 1721, in a book 
entituled, ** Memorials, &c. of Eminent and Worthy 
2 Perſons.” Printed for J. Wilford in folio, an. 174 ÞÞ. 

222. See GUARDIAN, Ne 52. 
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city, wha, by exact ceconomy, great frugality, 


and very fortunate adventures, was about twenty 


years fince, and the fortieth year of his age, 


arrived to the eſtate which we uſually call a 
Plumb *. This was a ſum ſo much beyond 
his firſt ambition, that he then reſolved to retire 


from the town, and the buſineſs of it together. 


| Accordingly he laid out one half of his money 
upon the purchaſe of a nobleman's eſtate, not 


many miles diſtant from the country ſeat of my 
lady Lizard, From this neighbourhood our firſt 


acquaintance began, and has ever ſince been 
continued with __ application on both fides. 


Mr. Charwell vitits very few gentlemen in the 


country ; his moſt frequent airings in the ſum- 


mer-time are viſits to my lady Lizard, And if 


ever his affairs bring him up to town during the 
winter, as ſoon. as theſe are diſpatched, he is 


ſure to dine at her houſe, or to make. one at 
her tea-table, to take ber commands for the 


country. 


I ſhall hardly be able to give an account how 


this gentleman has employed the twenty years 


fince he made the purchaſe I have mentioned, 


without firſt deſcribing the conditions. of the 


eſtate. 


The eſtate then confiſted of a good large old : 


houſe, a park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more 
of land divided into farms. The land not bar- 
my. but the country very thin of People, and 
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| theſe the only conſumers of the wheat and 


barley that grew upon the premiſes. A river 


running by the houſe, which was 'in the cen- 


tre of the eſtate, but the fame not navigable, 
and the rendering it navigable had been op» 
poſed by the generality of the whole country. 


The roads exceſſive bad, and no poſſibility of 


getting off the tenants corn, but at ſuch a 


price of carriage as would exceed the whole | 


value when it came to market. The under- 
woods all deſtroyed, to lay the country open 
to my lord's pleaſures ; but there was indeed 
the leſs. want of this fuel, there being large 

coal-pits in the eſtate, within two miles. of 


the houſe, and ſuch a plenty of coals* as was 
ſufficient for whole counties. But then the 


want of water - carriage made theſe alſo a mere 


drug, and almoſt every man's for fetching, 


Many timber-trees were ſtill ſtanding only for 


want of chapmen, very little being ufed for 


building in a country ſo thin of people, and 


thoſe at a greater diſtance being in no likelihood 


of buying pennyworths, if they mult be at the 
charge of land carriage. Yet every tree was 


valued at a much greater price than would be 
given for it in the place; ſo was every acre. of 
land in the park; and as for the tenants they 


were all racked to extremity, and almoſt every 
one of them beggars. All theſe things: Me. 


The ſcene is ill-choſen, for the country yields none; 
in Northamptonſhire the inhabitants are fupplied with 


C harwell 
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ell knew very well, yet was not diſcou 
raged from going on with his purchaſ. 

But in the firſt place, he reſolved that a 

hundred in family ſhould not ruin him, as it 


had done his predeceſſor. Therefore pretend- 


ing to diſlike the ſituation of the old houſe, he 


made choice of another at a mile diſtance higher 


A 


up the river, at a corner of the park, where, 


at the expence of 4 or 500o/. and all the orna- 


ments of the old houſe, he built a new one, 


with all convenient offices more ſuitable to his 


Tevenues, yet not much larger than my lord's 


dog-kennel, and a great deal leſs than his lord- 


. ſhip's ſtables. 
The next thing was to 0s * 3 He 


took down a great many pales, and with theſe 


incloſed only 200 acres of it near adjoining to 


his new houſe. The reſt he converted to 
breeding cattle, which yielded greater profit. 
The tenants began now, to be very much 


diſſatisfied with the loſs of my lord's family, 


which had been a conſtant market for great 
quantities of their corn; and with the diſpark- 
ing fo much land, by which proviſions were 
likely to be increaſed in fo diſpeopled a country. 
They were afraid they muſt be obliged them» 
ſelves to conſume the whole product of their 
farms, and that they ſhould be ſoon undone by 
the economy and frugality of this gentleman. 
Mr. Charwell was ſenſible their fears were 
dut too juſt; and that, if neither their goods 
could be carried off to Rant markets, nor the 
markets 
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markets brought home to their goods, his te- 
nants muſt run away. from their farms. He 
had no hopes of making the river navigable, 


Which was a point that could not be obtained 


by all the intereſt of his predeceſſor, and was 


therefore not likely to be yielded up to a man 
who was not yet known in the country. All 


that was left for him was to bring the market 
home to his tenauts, which was the very thing 
he intended before he ventured upon his pur- 
chaſe. He had even then projected in his 
thoughts the plan of a great town juſt below 


the old houſe; he therefore preſently ſet him- 


ſelf about the execution of his project. 

The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh. In the 
ſpace of twenty years he is ſo fortunate as to 
ſee 1000 new houſes upon his eſtate ®, and at 
leaſt 5000 new people, men, women and chil- 
dren, inhabitants of thoſe houſes, who are 
comfortably ſubtfi ſted by their own labour, 


without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the | 


great profit of his teyants. _ 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch a body of 
people can be ſubſiſted at leſs than 51. per head, 
or 25000 /. per annum, the greateſt part of 


which ſum is annually expended for proviſions 
among the farmers of the next adjacent lands. 
And as the tenants of Mr. Charwell are neareſt 
of all others to the market, they have the beſt 


prices for their 9 12 all that 1 1s layed in the 
carriage. 


* Did ever a thouſand heads dart! up any e in one 
* '$ time, except at Whitehaven? A, | | 


But 
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But ſome proviſions are of that nature, that 


they will not bear a much longer carriage than 
from the extreme parts of his lands; and 1 
think 1 have been told, that for the ſingle arti- 


ele of milk, at a pint every day for every houſe, 


his tenants take from this town not much leſs 
than 5ov/. per annum. 

The ſoil of all kinds, which is made every 
year by the conſumption of ſo great a town, I 
have heard has been valued at 2001. per annum. 
If this be true, the eſtate of Mr. Charwell' is fo 


much improved in this very article, fince all 


this is carried out upon his lands by the back 
carriage of thoſe very carts which were loaden 


by his tenants with proviious and other 2 
ſaries for the people. 


A hundred thouſand buſhels of coal are ne- 
ceflary to ſupply ſo great a multitude with 


yearly fuel. And as theſe are taken out of the 
coal-pits of Mr. Charwell, he receives a penny 


for every buſhel; fo that this very article is an 


addition of 4000. per annum to his revenues. 
And as the town and people are every year in- 
creaſing, the revenues in the abovementioned, 


and many other articles, are increaſing in pro- 


portion. 


There is now no longer any want of the fa 
mily of the predeceſſor. The conſumption of 
5000 people is greater than can be made by any 


fifty of the greateſt families in Great Britain. 
The tenants ſtand in no need of diſtant mar- 
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The people hear their own doors are already 
more thaw they are able to ſupply; and what 
is wanting at home for this purpoſe is ſupplied 


from places at greater diſtance, at what ſoever 


price of carriage. e, dh 
All. the farmers every Where near the river OY 
are now, in their turn, for an act of parliament 


to make it navigable, that they may have an 
ceaſy carriage for their corn to ſo good a market. 
The tenants of Mr. Charwell, that they may 
have the whole market to themſelves, are al- 
moſt the only perſons againſt it. But they will 


not be long able to oppele it : their leaſes are 
near expiring]; and as they are grown very ric! 
there are many other perſons ready to take their 


farms at more than double the preſent rents, 


even though the river ſhould be made navigable, 
and diſtant people let in to ſel] their proviſions. 


together with theſe farmers. 


As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is in no 
manner of pain left his lands ſhould fall in their 
value by the cheap carriage of proviſions from 
diſtant places to his town. He knows very 


well that eheapneſs of proviſions was one great 


means of bringing together ſo great numbers, 
aad that they muſt be held together by the 
ſame means. He ſeems to have nothing more 
in his thoughts, than to increafe his town'to 


ſuch an extent, that all the country for ten 
ales round about ſhall be little enough to ſup- 
_ ply it. He confiders that at how great a diſ- 


tance ſvever proviſions ſhall-be-broughr-thither, 
: Vor. I. | | i F . e they 


- 


ar 
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they muſt end at laſt in ſo much ſoil for his eſtate, 


and that the farmers of other lands will by his 


means contribute to the Improvement of his 


Own. 


But by what encouragement and rewards, by : 
what arts and policies, and what ſort of people 


he has invited to live upon his eſtate, and how 
he has enabled them to ſubſiſt by their own la- 


bour, to the great improvement of his lands, 
will be the fubjeas « of ſome of my future Taz I 
CAUTIONS. 45 


*To the GUARDIAN.” 
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your paper of Saturday laſt, you give 
the town hopes that you will dedicate | 
* that day to religion. You could not begin it 


. better than by warning your pupils of the 


poiſon vented under a a pretence to free-think- 
ing. If you can ſpare room in your next Sa- 
* turday's paper for a few lines on the ſame ſub- 
« ject, theſe are at your diſpoſal. | 
happened to be preſent at a publick cou- 


: verſation of ſome of the defenders of this 


« Diſcourfe of F ree-thinking, and others that 
« differed from them; where [ had the diver- 
ſion of hearing the ſame man in one breath | 

« perſuade us to freedom of thought, and in 
the next offer to demonſtrate that we had no 
6 freedom 
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freedom in any thing. One would think 
men ſhould bluſh to find themſelves entan- 
epled"in a greater contradiftion than any the 
« Diſcourſe ridicules. This principle of free 
« fatality or neceſſary liberty is a worthy fun- 
« damental of the new ſect; and indeed this 
« opinion is an evidence and clearneſs ſo near] 
related to Tranſubſtantiation, that the ſame ' 
genius ſeems requiſite for either. It is fit the 
world ſhould know how far reaſon abandons 
men that would employ it againſt religion; 
which intention, I hope, juſtifies this trouble 
ftom, Ry a 
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Four hearty Well-wiſher. 
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„ MisaTHEevs *. 


* Bp. BERKELEY was certainly the author of GUAx- 
DIAN Ne 3, to which Miſatheus refers; which ſeems to 
give ſome countenance to a conjecture, that the Biſhop 
was likewiſe the writer of this ſhort Letter, which ſuggeſts 
a new argument on the fame ſubject. No mention is 
made of this Letter in the liſt of the Biſhop's Papers, com- 
municated, for the uſe of this work, by his ſon the Rev. 
George Berkeley, formerly ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, and 
Vicar of Bray in Oxfordſhire. - It reſts on indubitable au- 
thority, that Bp. Berkeley had a guinea and a dinner with 
STEELE for every Paper that he furniſhed, 
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Vaſtitu nimm de, nimiim 1 6525 
Nen ipſe eſi durus prater equumgne & bhenum. 
Ter. Adelgh- At 1. Sc. 1. 


He i is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my 
ceears, that I do wrong to indulge him fo much in 
the article, of dreſs : but the fault lies in his own 
W and unreaſonable ſeverity. 


HE N I am in deep meditation in order 
7 to give my Wards proper PRECAUTIORNs, 
1 have a principal regard; to the. prevalence. of 
things which people of merit neglect, and 
from which thoſe of no merit rite to them- 
ſelves an eſteem, : of this nature is the buſineſs, 
of Dreſs. It is weak in a man of thought and 
reflection to be either depreſſed or hos from 
the perfections or diſadvantages of his, perſon. 
However there is a reſpective conduct to be ob- 
ſerved in the habit, according to the eminent 
diſtinction of the body, either way. A gay 
youth in the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune 
could not recommend his underſtanding to . 
1 : | who 
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who are not of his acquaintatice more ſud- 
denly, than by fobriety in his habit; as this is 
winning at firſt fight, ſo à perſon orgeouſly 
fine, which in itſelf ſhould avoid attrac- 
tion of the beholders eyes, gives as immediate 
offence, | 
I make it my buſineſs when my lady Li- 
verde younreſt daughter, Miſs Molly, is mak- 
ing eloaths, to conſider her from head to foot, 
aud cannot be eaſy when there is any doubt lies 
upon me concerning the colour of a knot, or 
any ether part of her head-dreſs, which by 
its darkheſs or livelineſs might tos much allay 
or brighten her complexion. There is ſorties 
thing looſe in locking as well as you poſſibly 
can; but it is allo a vice * tiot to take care how 
you look, - 
De indiſcterion of believing that great qua- 
lities make up for the want of things leſs con- 
tiderable, is pumtſhed too ſeverely in thoſe who 
are guilty of it. Every day's experience ſhews 
us, among variety of people with whom we are 
not acquainted, that we take impreſſious too fa- 
vourable and too diſadvantageous of men at firit 
fight from their habit. I take this to be a point of 
great conſideration, and J ſhall conſider it in my 
future PxRCAurioxs as ſuch. As to the female 
world, I ſhall give them my opinion at lar 
by way of comment upon a new luit of the 
| Spatkler 3, which! is to came home next week. 


4 lame ble abe hardly evo. K. 
3 F 3 1 de- 
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I deſign it a model for the ladies; the and I 


| have had three private meetings about it. As 
to the men, I am very glad to hear, being my- 


ſelf a fellow of Lincoln-College, that there is 


at laſt 1 in one of our Univerſities ariſen a happy 
genius for little things. It is extremely to be 


lamented, that hitherto we come from the Col- 
lege as unable to put on our own cloaths as we 


do from nurſe. We owe many misfortunes, 


and an unhappy back wardneſs in urging our way 


in the world, to the neglect of theſe leſs mat- 
ters. Far this reaſon I ſhall authoriſe and ſup- 


port the gentleman who writes me the follow- 


ing letter; and though, out of diffidence of the 
reception his propoſal ſhould meet with from 
me, he has given himſelf too ludicrous a figure; 
I doubt not but from his notices to make men, 
| Who cannot arrive at learning in that place, 
come from thence without appearing ignorant ; 


and ſuch as can, wu Knowing Väthout ap 
PrATIPS | bopkiſh, | 
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FOR ESEE that you will have many cor- 
* reſpendents in this plage; but as I have 
6 wo obſerved, with grief of heart, that ſcho- 


lars are wretchedly i ignorant in the ſcience 1 


Et, I Hatter, mp that ** letter will 
| gain 


ther SIR, 5  Oxferd, March 18, 1712-14 
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gain a place in your Papers. I have made it 
my ſtudy, Sir, in theſe ſeats of learning, to 
look into the nature of dreſs, and am what 
they call an Academical Beau. I have often 
« lamented that I am obliged to wear a grave 
habit, ſince by that means I have not an op- 
« portunity to introduce faſhions amongſt our 
« young gentlemen; and ſo am forced, contrary 
to my. own inclinations, and the expectation 
 * of all who know me, to appear in print. I 

have indeed met with ſome ſucceſs in the 
projects I have communicated to ſome ſparks 
« with whom I am intimate; and I cannot 
« without a ſecret triumph confeſs, that the 
« ſleeves turned up with green velvet, which 
now flouriſh throughout the Univerſity, ſprang 
* originally from my invention. 

As it is neceſſary to have the head clear, as 
© well as the complexion, to be perfect in this 
part of learning, I rarely mingle with the 
men {for I abhor wine), but frequent the 
« tea-tables of the ladies. I know every part of 
their dreſs, and can name all their things by 
their names. I am conſulted about every or- 
 * nament they buy; and, 1 ſpeak it without 
* vanity, have a very pretty fancy to knots and 
* the like. Sometimes I take a needle, and ſpot 
a piece of muſlin for pretty Patty Croſs-ſtitch, 
who is my preſent favourite, which, the ſav>, _. 
do neatly enough; or read one of your Pa- 
pers, and explain the motto, which, they all 
© like mightily. But then I am a ſort of petty 
| %% mn 
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6 tyrant amongſt them, for Fown 1 have my 

* humours. If any thing be amiſs, they are 
* fure Mr. Sleck will find fault; if any hoity- 

* roity things make a fuſs, they are {ure to be 
e taken to pieces the next viſit. I am the dread 
bn of poor Celia, whoſe wrapping-gown is not 

right India; and am avoided by Thalaftris in 
her ſecond-hand mantua, which ſeveral ne | 

ters of Arts think very fine, whereas I 
* ceived it had been 1coured with half all 
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1 . have 1 endeavoured to iraprove my 
14 + underſtanding, and am defirous to communi- | 
b cate my innocent diſcoveries to thoſe, who, 
\ + like me, may diſtinguiſh themſelves more to L 
| 6 advantage by their bodies than their minds. J 
] do not think the pains J have taken, in theſe . 
* my ſtudies, thrown away, fince by thele i 
means, thovgh I am not very valuable, I am 
however not difagreeable. Would gentlemen 
but reflect upon what 1 ſay, they would take 
| care to make the beſt of themſelves; for | 
| think it intolerable that a blockhead ſhould be 
| a a floven. Though every man cannot fill his 


1 head with learning, it is in any one's power 
| to wear a pretty periwig; let him who can- 

* not ſay a witty thing, keep his teeth white at 
=P | © leaſt ; he who hath no knack at writing ſon-⸗ 
| — © * nets, may however have a ſoft hand; aud he 
| may arch his eye-brows, who hath not 
| e * of genius for wy mathematics. TE 
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After the concluſion of the peace, we: Hall 
+ undoubtedly have new faſhions from France: 
and I have ſome reaſon to think that ſore 

+ particularities in the garb of their Abbes may 

* be tranſplanted hither to advantage. What 1 

find becoming in their dreſs 1 hape I may, 

without the imputation of being popiſhly in- 

5 clined, adopt into our habits ; but would wil- 

* lingly have the authority of the Guardian to 

* countenance me in this harmleſs deſign. I 

would not hereby aſſume to myſelf a juriſdic- 
tion over any of our youth, but ſuch as are 

iincapable u e ar any other way. As 
for the aukward creatures that mind their 
ſtudies, I look upon them as irreclaimable. 

But over the aforementioned order of men, I 

$ defire a commiſſion from you to exereiſe 


full authority. Hereby I ſhall be enabled 


from time to time to introduce ſeveral pretty 
* oddnefles in the taking and tucking up of 
« gowns, to regulate the dimenſions of wigs, to 
vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 
* narrow the hems of bands, as I ſhall think 
« moſt for the public good. 
I have prepared a treatiſe ad the Cravat 
and Berdaſh *, which I am told is not ill 
done; and have thrown together fome haſty 
y obſervations upon Stockings, which my frank 
. allure 1 me I need not be aſhamed of. But I 


* A kind of neckcloth fo ads whence ſach as ſold 
them were ſtyled, I | 
« ſhall 


Feli. See TarrEx, Ne 224. 
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4 ſhall not offer them to the publick, until they 

are approved of at our female club; which [ 
am the more willing to do, becauſe I am 
'£ ſure of their praiſe; for they own I under- 


« ſtand theſe things better than they do. I ſhall 


herein be very proud of your encourage- 
ment; for, next to keeping the Univerſit 


4 clean, my greateſt ambition 18 to be thought, a | 


SIR, 
LE £ your moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, _ 


In this edition all Papers are aſcribed to STEELE that 


could not upon good authority be aſſigned to any other 
writer. The Annotator nevertheleſs ſuſpeQs that Ne 10, 
and many more attributed here to STEELE, were written 
by other hands. 1 | | 

„ The famous Spaniſh Blacking for Gentlemen's 
ſhoes, that ever was invented or uſed; it making them al- 
ways look like new, never daubs the hands m putting on, 


or ſoils the ſtockings in wearing; neither has it the ordi- 


nary gloſs of German Balls, or the intolerable noiſome 


ſtink of fize, but it is of an agreeable ſcent. ' It indeed 


makes the ſhoes. look extremely neat, and mightily pre- 


ſerves the leather. All that uſe it admire it, and thoſe 


that once try it will never uſe any thing elſe. Sold for 


18. 6d. the pot, with directions (which will laſt 3 or 4 
months), only at Mr. John Hanman's, a Toy-ſhop. at the 


Three Angels, near Foſter lane in Cheapſide. GuarD. in 
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Ne 11. Tueſday, March 24600195 
By 8 A v. | 
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—Huc propits = 
Dum doceo ieee * 0 or dine adite. 


For. 2 Sat. i iti, 80. 


Attend my 1 whilſt 1 plainly ſhow, _. 
That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 


HE RE! is an oblique way of reproof, which 
takes off from the ſharpneſs of it; and 
an addreſs in flattery, which makes it agreeable 
though zever ſo groſs : but of all flatterers, the 
weſt ſkilful is he who can do what you like, 
without ſaying any thing which argues he does 
it for your ſake ; the moſt winning circumſtance 
in the world being the conformity of manners. 
I ſpeak of this as a practice neceflary i in gaining 
people of ſenſe, who are not yet given up to 
ſeli-conceit 3 'thoſe who are far gone in admira- 
tion of theraſelves need not be treated with ſo 
much delicacy. The following letter puts this 
matter in a pleaſant and uncommon light: The 
author of it attacks this vice with an air of com- 


pliance, and Aae us againſt it by exhorting 
Ps to it. | 


4 1 


* 


To 


1 . 
- 
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Porz's Works, p. 234+ 1210. 6 vols. 1770. 
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Io the Gu ARDIAN®, 
PT 
As you profeſs to encourage all thoſe who 
any way contribute to the public good, I flat- 


© ter myſelf I may clainr your countenance and 
protection. I am by profeſſion a Mad- Doctor, 


but of a peculiar kind, not of thoſe who'e aim 


it is to remove phrenzies, but one who make 


it my buſineſs to confer an agreeable' madneſs _ 
on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual de- 


(light and benefit. Since it is agreed by the 
_ * philoſophers, that happineſs and miſery conſiſt 


* chiefly in the imagination, nothing is more 


neceſſary to mankind in general than this pleaſ- 


D 

ing delirium, which renders every one ſatisfied 
with himſelf, and perſuades him that all others 
are equally fo, EN 

© | have for ſeveral years, both at home and 
abroad, made this ſcience my particular ſtudy, 
which I may venture to ſay I have improved 
in almoſt all the courts of Europe; and have 


reduced it into ſo ſafe and eaſy a method, as 


© to practiſe it on both ſexes, of what diſpo- 
« fition, age or quality ſoever, with ſucceſs. 
* What enables me to perform this great work, 


is the uſe of my OBsEqyrwM CATHOLICON, 
or the GRAND ELIxix to ſupport the ſpirits 


This letter is aſcribed to Mr. Pope, and reprinted as 
his, in the fourth volume of Warhurton's edition of 
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© moſt grateful flavour in the world, and: 
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© of human nature. This. remedy is of the 
| agrees 
with all taſtes whatever. It is delicate to the 
«. ſenſes, delightful to the operation, may be 


taken at all hours without conſi nement, and is 


vas proparly given at x ball or playhouſe as in 


„ private chamber. It reſtores and vivifteg the 
moſt: dejected minds, corrects and: extradts.* 
„alli that is painfub in the knowledge of a mans 
« ſelf. One doſe of it: wilk inſtantly. diſpenſe it- 


« ſelf through the whole animal ſyſtem, diſſipate 


the firſt motions: ef diſtruſt ſo as never to re- 
turu, and' fo exhilarate the brain and rarity 


- %the glagnp of reflection, as: tn give the patients 


« 2.new flow of ſpirits, a: vivacity of behaviaur, 


_*and a pleaſing dependence: UPUN their own 


capacities. 1 
Wet. a perſon; be ever ſo: far gone, Ladviſe 


him nat: to deſpair; even, though he has been 


< troubled many years with: reſtleſs reflections, 


which, by: long neglect: have hardened into 


« ſettled: conſideration. Thoſe: that have been 
ſtung with ſatire may here find a certaiu anti · 
dote, which.intallbly diſperſes all. the ramains 
© of poiſon that: has been left: in the under- 
* ſtanding by bad cures. It fortiſies the heart 
* againſt. the rancour of pamphlets; the invete · 


K ns, .af:epigrams;. and. the:mortification of lams 


Poona: 3: as has been aften experienced by ſeve· 


* Correfty a; bre, ſomething like builds and cures 
{moaky chimnies. A. wo 
4 


| 
| 
| 
' 
j 


3 
* 
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Kral perſons of both ſexes, during the ſeaſons 
of Tunbridge and the Bath. 


© I conld, as farther inſtances of my * 

produce certificates and teſtimonials from the 
favourites and ghoſtly fathers of the moſt emi- 
© nent princes of Europe; but ſhall content my- 
* ſelf with the mention of a few cures, which 
1 have performed by this my Grand Univerſal 
« Reſtorative, during the practice of one month 


only f ince I came to this city. 


Conxs in the month of February, 1712-1 3. 


0 George Spondee, Efq. poet, and inmate of 


© the pariſh of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, felt 


into violent fits of the ſpleen upon a thin third 
night. He had been frighted into a vertigo 


by the ſound of cat-calls ou the firſt day; and 


the frequent hiſſings on the ſecond made him 


unable to endure the bare pronunciation of the 


letter S. I ſearched into the cauſes of his 
« diſtemper ; and by the preſcription of a doſe of 
my OBsE QUIUM, prepared /ecundum artem, re- 


covered him to his natural (tate of madneſs. 


« I caſt in at proper intervals the words, III 
* taſte of the town, Envy of criticks, Bad per- 
* formance of the actors,“ and the like. He'1s 
ſo perfectly cured that he has promiſed to bring 
another play upon the ſtage next winter. 
A lady of profeſſed virtue, of the pariſh of 
St. James's Weſtminſter, ho hath deſired her 


name may be concealed, having taker offence 


* at 
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at a phraſe of double meaning in converſation; 
« undiſcovered by any other in the company, 


1 ſuddenly fell into a cold fit of modeſty. Upon 


a right application of praiſe of her virtue, I 
threw the lady into an agreeable waking dream, 
« ſettled the fermentation of her blood into a 


warm charity, ſo as to make her look with 


« tience on the very gentleman that offended. 
< Hilaria, of the pariſh of St. Giles's in the 


fields, a coquette of long practice, was by the 
9 rend of an old maiden reduced to look 


grave in company, and deny herſelf the play 


of the fan. In ſhort, ſhe was brought to ſuch | 


« melancholy circumſtances, - that ſhe would 
< ſometimes unawares fall intodevotion at church. 
] adviſed her to take a few innocent freedoms 
with occaſional kiſſes, preſcribed her the ex- 
« exciſe of the eyes, and immediately raiſed her 


to her former ſtate of life. She on a ſudden 
recovered her dimples, furled her fan, threw _ 
round her glances, and for theſe two Sundays 


* laſt paſt has not once been ſeen in an attentive 
* poſture. This the church-wardens are ready | 
© to atteſt upon oath. 


Andrew Terror, of the Middle-Temple, 


q Mohock, was almoſt induced by an aged 


bencher of the. ſame houſe to leave off bright 


converſation, and pore over Coke upon Little- 
ton. He was ſo ill that his hat began to 
 *flap, and he was ſeen. one day in the laſt 


* term at Weſtminſter- hall. This patient had 
quite loſt his ſpirit of contradicuen 3 31, * the 
48. a - | 4 4 
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, diſtillation of a few of my vivifying drops in 
his ear, drew him — his lethargy, aud re- 
_ * ſtored hirn to his uſual vivacious miſunder- 
ſtanding. He is at preſent very cal i in his 
condition 
„will not dwell vpom the recital of thes ins 
© numerable;. cures. I have performed within 
+ twenty days laſt paſt; but rather proceed to 
56 yg all perſons of whatever age, complexion 
or quality, to take as ſoon as poſtible of this 
4 my intellectual oil; which applied at the ear 
+ ſeizes alll the ſenſes with a moſt agreeable 
utranſport, and diſcovers its effects not only 
to the ſatisfaQtion: of the patient, but all who 
converſe with, attend upon, or auy way relate 
to him or her that receives the kindly: infec- 
tion. It is often adminiſtered: by chamber- 
* maids,. valets, or any the moſt ignorant do- 


meſtic; it being one peculiar excellence of this 


my r that it is moſt prevalent, the more un- 
© {kilful. the perſon is or appears who applies it. 
It is abſolutely: neceflary for ladies to take a 
6 doſe of it juit before they take coach. to go a 
* viſiting, 

But 1 offend the public, as Horace ſaid, 
hen I treſpaſs on any of your time. Gire 
* me leave then, Mr. lronfide,: to make you a 
$* preſent of a drachm or two of my oil; though 
1 have cauſe to fear my preſcriptions will not 
have the effect upon you I could with: there- 
fore I do not endeavour to bribe you: in my 
* favour. by the . of 1 oil, but wholly 
depend 


* 
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« depend upon your public ſpirit and generoſity 3 
which, I hope, will recommend to the world 
© the uſeful endeavours of, _ 


| "8 - 
+ Your moſt obedient, 
moſt faithful, moſt devoted, | 
« moſt humble ſervant and admirer, 
<GNATHOEF, 


* & Beware of counterfeits, - for ſuch are 
© abroad. [ +” 
N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at rea- 

* ſonable rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, 
who defire to be qualified for writing Depica- 
© TIONS; and to young lovers and fortune-hun= 
* ters, to be paid at the day of marriage. I in- 
ſtruct perſons of bright capacities to flatter 
others, and thoſe of the meaneſt to flatter 

_ * therafelves. _ LD DT 
« I was the firſt inventor of pocket looking- 
© glaſſes.” © Hen 5 


* This Paper is aſſigned to Mr. John Gay, upon Steele's 
own authority. See The Publiſher to the Reader, and 
Guard. Vol. II. Ne 149 | | : _ 

It might have been the joint production of Pope and 

Gay, communicated in GAx's hand-writing, with which 
it can hardly be ſuppoled that STEELE was unacquainted. 
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Ne 12. Wedneſday, March 2 5, I7 : 3 


B STEELE. 


peel quia 5 W nth quod placuit J 15 ducunt : 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus — 


= Hor. 2 775 * Y | 
IMITATE p. 
| You'd think no fools diſgrac'd the former reign „ 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 


Who ſcorn a lad ſhould match his father's ſkill, 
And n once been wigs will be lo ſtill. 


Pops, 


XI E N a poem obs ats firſt appearance 
18 the —_ I have always obſerved, 

that it gives employment to a greater number 
of critics, than any other kind of writing. 
Whether it be that moſt men, at ſome time of 
their lives, have tried their talent that way, 
and thereby think they have a right to judge ; 
or- whether they imagine, that their making 
ſhrewd obſervations upon the polite arts, gives 
them a pretty figure ; or whether there may not 
be ſome jealouſy and caution in beſtowing ap- 
pPlwauſe 
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plauſe upon thoſe who write chiefly for fame. 


Whatever the reaſons be, we find few diſcou- 


raged by the delicacy and _—_ of ſuch an un- 
dertaking. | 

I think it certain that moſt men are naturally 
not only capable of being pleaſed with that 


which raiſes agreeable pictures in the fancy, but 
willing alſo to own it, But then there are many 
who, by falſe applications of ſome rules ill- un- 


derſtood, or out of deference to men whoſe opi- 
nions they value, have formed to themſelves 


certain ſchemes and ſyſtems of ſatisfaction, and 
will not be pleaſed out of their own way, Theſe 
are not critics themſelves, but readers of cri- 


tics, who, without the labour of peruſing au- 
thors, are able to give their characters in gene- 
ral; and know juſt as much of the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of poetry, as thoſe who read books of geo- 


| graphy do of the genius of this or that people 
or nation. Theſe gentlemen deliver their opi- 


nions ſententiouſly, and in general terms; to 
which it being impoſſible readily to frame com- 
plete anſwers, they have often the ſatisfaction 
of leaving the board in triumph. As youn 


perſons, and particularly the ladies, are liable 


to be led aſide by theſe tyrants in wit, I ſhall 


examine two or three of the many ſtratagems 


they uſe, and ſubjoin ſuch PRECAUTrIONS as may 


_ hinder candid readers from being deceiy ed there- 
by. 
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The firſt I ſhall take notice of is an objection 
commonly offered, viz. “ That ſuch a poem 


« hath indeed ſome good lines in it, but it is 


e not a regular piece. This, for the moſt part, 


= urged by thoſe whoſe knowledge is drawn 


from fome famous French critics, who have 
written upon the epic poem, the drama, and 
the great kinds of poetry, which cannot ſubſiſt 
without great regularity ; but ought by no 
means to be required in odes, epiſtles, pane- 
oyrics, and the like, which naturally admit of 
reater liberties. The enthuſiaſm in odes, and 


the freedom of epiſtles, is rarely diſputed : but 


I have often heard the poems upon public oc- 
caſions, written in heroic verſe, which J chooſe 
to call panegyrics, ſeverely cenſured upon this 


account; the reaſon whereof I cannot gueſs, 


unleſs it be, that becauſe they are written in the 
ſame kind of numbers and ſpirit as an epic 
poem, they ought therefore to have the ſame 


regularity. Now an epic poem conſiſting chiefly | 


in narration, it is neceſſary that the incidents 
ſhould be related in the ſame order that they 


are ſuppoſed to have been tranſacted. But in 


works of the abovementioned kind, there is no 
more reaſon that ſuch order ſhould be obſerved, 
than that an oration ſhould be as methodical as 
an hiſtory. I think it ſufficient that the great 
hints, ſuggeſted from the ſubject, be ſo diſ- 


poſed, that the firſt may naturally prepare the 


reader for what follows, and ſo on; and that 


their places cannot be changed without diſad- 


vantage 
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vantage to the whole, I will add further, that 


| ſometimes gentle deviations, ſometimes bold 
aud even abrupt digreſſions, where the dignity 


of the ſubject ſeems: to give the impulſe, are 
proofs of a noble genius; as winding about and 
returning artfully to the main deſign are marks 


of addreſs and dexterity. 
Auother artifice made uſe of by W to 


criticiſm, is an infinuation, That all that is 


good is borrowed from the ancients.” This 


is very common in the mouths of pedants, and - 
perhaps in their hearts too; but is often urged 


by men of no great learning, for reaſons very 


obvious. Now nature being {till the ſame, it is 


impoſſible for any modern writer to paint her 
otherwiſe than the ancients have done. If, for 
example, | was to deſcribe the general's horſe at 


the battle of Blenheim as my fancy repreſented 


ſuch a noble beaſt, and that deſcription ſhould 


- reſemble what Virgil hath drawn tor the horſe 


of his hero, it would be almoſt as ill-natured 
to urge that I had ſtolen my deſcription from 


Virgil. as to reproach the Duke of Marlborough 
for fighting like Aneas, All that the moſt ex- 
| quitite judgment can perform is, out of that 
great variety of circumſtances wherein natural 
objects may be conſidered, to ſelect the moſt 


beautiful; and to place images in ſuch views 
and lights as will affect the fancy after the moſt 
delightful manner. But over and above a juſt 


painting of nature, a learned reader will find a 


new beauty ſuperadded | in a happy imitation of 
T4: lome 
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ſome famous ancient, as it revives in his mind 
the pleaſure he took in his firſt reading ſuch an 
author. Such copyings as theſe give that kind 
of double delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the children of a beautiful couple; 
where the eye is not more charmed with the 
ſymmetry of the parts, than the mind by ob- 
ſerving the reſemblance tranſmitted from pa- 
rents to their offspring, and the mingled features 
of the father and mother. The phraſes of Holy 
Writ, and alluſions to ſeveral paſſages in the in- 
ſpired writings (though not produced as proofs 
of doctrine) add majeſty and authority to the 
nobleſt diſcourſes of the pulpit : in like manner 
an imitation of the air of Homer and Virgil 
raiſes the dignity of modern poetry, and makes 
it appear tiately and venerable. 

Ihe laſt obſervation I ſhall make at preſent 
is upon the diſguſt taken by thoſe critics, who 
put on their cloaths prettily, aud diſlike every 
thing that is not written with EAsE. I hereby 
therefore give the genteel part of the learned 
world to underſtand, that every thought which 
is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed in lan- 
guage ſuitable to it, is written with gas. There 
are ſome things which muſt be written with 
. firength, which nevertheleſs are eaſy. The 
ſtatue of the gladiator, though repreſented in 

ſuch a poſture as ſtrains every muſcle, is as eaſy 


as that of Venus; becauſe the one exprefſes 


ſtrength and fury as naturally as the other doth 
beauty = ſoftneſs. T8 1 9885 are ſome- 


times 
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times to be rouſed, as well as the Ang to be 
entertained; and che ſoul to be exalted and en- 
larged, as well as ſoothed. This oſten requires 
a raiſed figurative ſtyle; which readers of low 
apprehenſions or ſoft and languid diſpoſitions 
(having heard of the words, fuſtian and bom- 
daſt) are apt to reject as ſtiff and affected lan- 

uage. But nature and reaſon appoint different 
garbs for different things; and ſince I write 
this to the men of dreſs, I will aſk them if a 
ſoldier who is to mount a breach, ſhould be 
adorned like a beay, who 1 18 ſpruced up for a 


5 ball * } 


Ne 13. Thurſday, March 26, 1713. 
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Pudore et Aera liberos 
Kelinere, Labin efſe credo, quam meth. 


Ter. Adelph. Ack. i. 8 
I eſteem it better to keep children in awe by a ſenſe 
ol ſhame, and a condeſcenſion to their inclinations, 


than by fear, 


HE render has had: ſome account of the 
whole family of the Lizards, except the 
younger ſons. Theſe are the branches which 


7M See N? 10. Note. ad finem, and Gann, N*: #5. 


G 4 orndi- 
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®rdinarily ſpread themſelves, when they hap- 
pen to be hopeful, into other houſes, and new 
generations, as honourable, numerous, and 
wealthy, as thoſe from whence they are deri- 
ved. For this reaſon it is, that à very peculiar 
regard is to be had to their education. | 
Young men, when they are good for any 
thing, and lett to their own inclinations, de- 
light either in thoſe acgompliſhments we call 
their exerciſe, in the ſports of the field, or in 
letters. Mr. Tous, the ſecond fon; does 
not follow any of theſe with too deep an atten- 
tion, but rook to each of them enough never to 
appear ungraceful or ignorant. This eral 
inclination makes him the more agreeable *, 
and faves him from the! imputation of pedantry. 
His carriage is ſo eaſy, that he is acceptable to 
all with whom he converſes; he generally falls 
in with the inclination of his company, is never 
aſſuming. or prefers himſelf to others. Thus 
he always gains favour without envy, and has 
every man's good wiſhes. It is remarkable, 
that from his birth to this day, though he is 
now. four and twenty, I do not remember that 
he has ever had a debate with any of his play- 
fellows or friends. ; 
mh; thoughts, and preſent applications, are 
to get into a court life; for which, indeed, I 
cannot but think him peculiarly formed : for he 
has joined to this. complacency of manners 3 
great natural lagacity, and can very well diſ- 
Linguith between things and appearances. 


* Sce Ne 42. ad initium. 
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That way of life, wherein all men are rivals, 
demands great circumſpection to avoid contro- 


vperſies ariſing from different intereſts; but he 


who is by nature of a flexible temper has his 
work half done. I have been particularly 
leaſed with his behaviour towards women : he 
* the ſkill, in their converſation, to converſe © 

with them as a man would with thoſe from whom 
he might have expectations, but without mak- 
ing requeſts. I do not know that I ever heard 
him make what they call a compliment, or be 
particular in his addreſs to any lady; and yet I 
never heard any women ſpeak of him but with 
a peculiar regard. I believe he has been often 
beloved, but know not that he was ever yet a 
lover. The great ſecret among them is to be 
amiable without deſign. He has a voluble 
ſpeech, a vacant countenance, and eaſy action, 

which repreſents the fact which he is relatin 
with greater delight than it would have been 
to have been preſent at the tranſaction he re- 
counts. For you ſee it not only your own way 
by the bare narration, but have the additional 
* of his ſenſe of it by this manner of re- 
preſenting it. There are mixed in his talk fo 
many pleaſant tronies, that things which de- 
ſerve the ſevereſt language are made ridiculous | 
inſtead of odious, and you ſee every thing in 
the moſt good-natured aſpect it can bear. It is 
wonderfully entertaining to me to hear him fo 
exquiſitely pleaſant, and never ſay an ill-na- 
tured thing. He is with all his ung 
| | the 
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the perſon generally choſen to B any dif- 
ference, and if it be capable of accommodation, | 
Tom LIZ ARD is an unexceptionable Referee. It 
has happened to him more than once, that he 
bas been employed, by each oppoſite in a pri- 
vate manner, to feel the pulſe of the adverſary; 
and when each has propoſed the deciſion of the 
matter by any whom the other ſhould name, he 
has taken hold of the occaſion, and put on the 
authority aſſigned by them both, ſo ſeaſonably, 
that they have begun a new correſpondence 
with each other, fortified by his friendſhip ta 
whom they both owe the value they have 
for one another, and conſequently confer a 
greater meaſure of their good-will upon the mw 
terpoſer. I muſt repeat, that above all, 
young man is excellent at raiſing the CobjeRt © on 
which he ſpeaks, and caſting a light upon it 
more agreeable to his company, than they 
thought the ſubject was capable of. He avoids 
all emotion and violence, and never is warm but 
on an affectionate occaſion. Gentleneſs is what 
peculiarly diſtinguiſhes him from other men, 
and it runs through all his words and actions. 
Mr. WIILIAu, the next brother, is not of 
this ſmooth make, nor ſo ready to accommodate 
himſelf to the humours and inclinations of 
other men, but to weigh what paſſes with ſome 
ſeverity, He 1s ever ſearching into the firſt 
ſprings and cauſes of any action or circumſtance, - 
inſomuch, that if it were not to be expected 
that experience and converſation would allay 
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that humour, it muſt inevitably turn him to ri- 
dicule. But it is not proper to break in upon 
an inquiſitive temper, that is of uſe to him in 
the way of life which he propoſes to himſelf, 
to wit, the ſtudy of the law, and the endes 
vour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I have 
been very careful to kill in him any pretenſions 
to follow men already eminent, any farther 
than as their ſucceſs is an encouragement; but 
make it my endeavour to cheriſh, in the prin- 
cipal and firſt place, his eager purſuit of ſolid 
knowledge in his profeſſion: for I think that 
clear conception will produce clear expreſſion, 
and clear expreſſion proper action: I never ſaw 
a man ſpeak very well, where I could not appa- 
rently obſerve this, and it ſhall be a maxim 
with me till I ſee an inſtance to the contrary. 
When young and unexperienced men take any 
particular perſon for their pattern, they are apt 
to imitate them in ſuch things, to which their 
want of knowledge makes them attribute ſuc- 
ceſs, and not to the real cauſes of it. Thus 
one may have an air, which proceeds from a 
juſt ſufficiency and knowledge of the matter 

before him, which may naturally produce ſome 
motion of his head and body, which might be- 
come the bench better than the bar. How 
painfully wrong would this be in a youth at his 
Hirſt appearance, when it is not well even for 
the ſergeant of the greateſt weight and dignity. 
But I will, at this time, with an hint only of 
his way of life, leaye Mr. WILLIAM at his ſtudy 
iu the Py A 
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The youngeſt fon, Mr. Joan, is now in the 
twentieth year of his age, and has had the good 
fortune and honour to be choſen laft election 
fellow of All-Souls College in Oxford. He is 
very graceful in his perſon ; ; has height, ſtrength, 
vigour, and a certain chearfulneſs and terenity 
that creates a fort of love, which people at firſt 
ſight obſerve is ripening into eſteem. He has 
a fublime vein in poetry, and a warm manner 
in recommending, either in ſpeech or writing, 
whatever he has earneſtly at heart. This ex- 
cellent young man has devoted himſelf to the 
{ſervice of his Creator; and with an aptitude to 
every agreeable quality, and every happy talent, 
that could make a man ſhine in a Court, or e 
mand in a camp, he is reſolved to go into holy 
orders. He is inſpired with a true ſenſe of that 
function, when choſen from a regard to the in- 
tereſts of piety and virtue, and a ſcorn of what- 
ever men call great in a tranſitory being, when 
it comes in competition with what is unchange- 
able and eternal. Whatever men would 

undertake from a paſſion to glory, whatever they 
would do for the ſervice of their country, this 
youth has a mind prepared to atchieve for the 
 lalvation of fouls. What gives me great hopes 

that he will one day make an extraordinary 
figure in the Chriſtian world, 1s, that his 1 inven- 
tion, his memory, judgment and imagination, 
are always employed in this one view; and I 
do not doubt but in my future PRECAUTIONS 
to preſent the youth of this age with more __ | 
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able narracions, compiled by this young man 
on the ſubje& of heroic piety, than any they 


can meet with in the legends of love and ho- 
nour . | | 


— 
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Nec fit 2a t ter, nec 1 ſeiat imperet 
| Ovid. Met. I. i ii. 170. 


PER. Nor did he know | 
Which way to turn the reins, or where to goz 


Nor would the horſes, had he known, obey. 


ADD 180. 


Tow the GUARDIAN. 
STR. 


O U having in your firſt Paper de- 
clared, among other things, that you 
will publiſh whatever you think may conduce 
to the advancement of the converſation” of 

* gentlemen, 1 cannot but hope you will give 
* my young maſters, when I have told you their 
"RE, condition, and how they lead their lives, 


* 


by Ser Ne % nd We. 1 
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© and who, though I ſay it, are as docile as any 

« youths in Europe, a leſſon which they very 
much want, to reſtrain them from the infec- 
© tion of bad company, and ſquandering away 
their time in idle and unworthy purſuits. A 
word from you, I am very well aſſured, will 
prevail more with them than any remonſtrance 
they will meet with at home., The eldeſt is 
© now about ſeventeen years of age, arid the 
younger fifteen, born of noble parentage, 

and to plentiful fortunes. They have a very 
good father and mother, and alſo a governour, 


© © but come very ſeldom (except againſt their 


wills) in the fight of any of them. That which 


] obſerve they have moſt reliſh to, is horſes _ : 


and cock-fighting, which they too well un- 
« derſtand, being almoſt poſitive at firſt fight to 
© tell you which horſe will win the match, and 
© which cock the battle; and it you are of ano- 
* ther opinion, will lay you what you pleaſe on 


. their own, and it is odds but you loſe. What 


] fear to be the greateſt prejudice to them, is 
their keeping much cloſer to their horſes heels 
than their books, and converſing more with 
© their ſtablemen and lackies than with their re- 
s lations and gentlemen : and I apprehend, are at 
© this time better ſkilled how to hold the reins, 
© and drive a coach, than to tranflate a verſe in 
Virgil or Horace. For the other day, taking 
© a walk abroad, they met accidentally in the 
* fields with two young ladies, whoſe converſa- 
5 tion 
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« tion they were very de pleaſed with, and 
being deſirous to ingratiate themſelves further | 
into their favour, prevailed with them, though 
they had never ſeen them before in their lives, 
sto take the air in a coach of their father's 
« which waited for them at the end of Grays- 
* Inn-Lane. The youths ran with the wings 
of love, and ordered the coachman to wait at 
«© the town's end till they came back. One of 
our young gentlemen got up before, and the 
other behind *, to act the parts they had long, 
py the direction and example of their comrades, 
taken much pains to qualify themſelves for, 
and fo galloped off. What theſe mean enter- 
« tainments will end in, it is impoſſible to fore- 
*ſee; but a PRECAUTION upon that ſubject 
N might prevent very great calamities in a very 
+ worthy family, who take in your Papers, and 
might perhaps be alarmed at what you lay 

J ur them upon this ſubject. 


Jam, SIR, 
VLour moſt | humble ſervant, 


| : | 6 T. 8. 
See SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. Ne 526. ; 


To | 
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x *To the GUARDIAN. 
«$IR, 


wRIT to you on the 10 of this ks, 
i which you did not thiuk fit to take notice 
of; it gives me the greater trouble that you 
$ did not, .. becauſe I am confident the father 
© of the young lads, whom I mentioned, would 
© have conſidered how far what was ſaid i in my 
letter concerned himſelf; upon Which it is 
© now too late to reflect. His ingenious ſon, 
the coachman, aged ſeventeen years, has ſince 
that time ran away with, and married, one of 
« the girls I ſpoke of in my laſt. The manner of 
carrying on the intrigue, as J have picked it 
out of the younger brother, who is. almoſt 
© ſixteen, ſtill a bachelor, was as follows. One 
of the young women whom they met in the 
© fields ſeemed very much taken with my maſ- 
© ter the elder fon, aud was prevailed with to 
* go into a cake-houſe not far off the town. The 
girl, it ſeems, acted her part fo well, as to ena» 
* mour the boy, and make him inquiſitive into 
ber place of abode, with all other queſtions 
which were neceſſary toward further intimacy. 
The matter was ſo managed, that the lad was 
made to believe there was no poſſibility 9 
converſing with her, by reaſon of a very ſe-c 


© vere mother, but wath the utmoſt caution. 


6 What. 
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What, it ſeems, made the mother, forſooth, 
the more ſuſpicious was, that becauſe the men 


« ſaid her daughter was pretty, ſomebody or 


other would perſuade her to marry while ſhe 
was too young to knew how to govern a fa- 


m © mily. . By what I can learn, from pretences as 


$ ſhallow as this, ſhe appeared ſo. far from hav- 
ing a deſign upon her lover, that it ſeemed 
impracticable to him to get her, except it were 
carried on with much ſecrecy and ſkill, Many 
« were thei interviews theſe lovers had in four and 
© twenty hours time: for it was managed by the 
© mother, that he ſhould run in and out as un- 
* obſerved by her, and the girl be called every 
bother inſtant into the next room, and rated 
(that ſhe could not ſtay in a place) in his 
hearing. The young gentleman was at laſt 
ſo much in love, as to be thought by the 
daughter engaged far enough to put it to the 
venture that he could not live without her. 
It was now time for the mother to appear, 
0 who ſurpriſed the lovers together in private, 
« and baniſhed the youth her houſe. What is 
not in the power of love! the charioteer, at- 
* tended by his faithful friend the younger bro- 
ther, got out the other morning a little ear- 
lier than ordinary, and having made a ſudden 
© friendſhip with a lad of their own age by the 
* force of ten ſhillings *, who drove a hackney 
coach, the elder brother took his poſt in the 
, coach. box, where he could act with a great 


hen. probably the common fare for a day. A. 
Vol. I. 1 £ deal 


e that his miſtre 
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« deal of ſkill and dexterity, and waited at tlie 
corner of the ſtreet where his miſtreſs lived, 
in hopes of carrying her off under that diſ- 
* guiſe, The whole day was ſpent in expecta- 
tation of an opportunity; but in many parts 
of it he had kind looks from a diſtant win- 
dow, which was anſwered by a brandiſh of 
his whip, and a compaſs taken to drive round 
and ſhow his activity, and readineſs to convey 
« her where the ſhould command him. Upon 
the approach of the evening, a note was thrown 
into his coach by a porter, to acquaint him 
and her mother ſhould take 

© coach exactly at ſeven o'clock ; but that the 
mother was to be ſet down, and the davghter 
to go further, and call again. The happy 
minute came at laſt, when our hack had the 
| © happineſs to take in his expected fare, at · 
© tended by her mother, and the young lady 
with whom he had firft met her. Ihe mother 
© was ſet down in the Strand, and her daugh- 
© ter ordered to call on her when the came from 
sher couſin's an hour afterwards. The mother 
© was not ſo unſkilful as not to have inſtructed 
her daughter whom to ſend for, and how to 
* behave herſelf when her lover ſhould urge 
her conſent. We yet know no further par- 
-* ticulars, but that my young maſter was mar- 
© ried that night at Knightſbridge, in the pre- 
py ſence of his brother and two or three other 
« perſons; and that juſt before the ceremony he 
took his brother aſide, and aſked him to marry | 
the other young woman, * Sir, I will 
| «not 


, 
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not harangue upon this adventure, but ouly 
t obſerve, that if the education of this com- 
pound creature had been more careful as to 
«© his rational part, the animal life in him had 
not, perhaps, beet ſo forward, but he might 
« have waited longer before he was a huſband; 
« However, as the whole town will in a day 
bor two know the names, perſons, and other 
« circumſtances, I think this properly lies before 
your Guardianſhip to conſider for the admo- 
* nition of others; but my young maſter's fate 
is irrevocable. | -..- 


CE 
SER - 
| . your moſt humble ſervant * 
N No 15. 


T «> ; 3 
* gSee Ne 10, Note, ad fem. The publiſher to the 
“% Reader,” coming from STEELE himſelf, is almoſt the 
only authentic ſource of information concerning the. 
writers of the GuarDian, It appears on the face of 
it, to leave us at a loſs to diſtinguiſh the particular Papers 
of moſt. of the authors there mentioned. Nevertheleſs 
by a judicious attention td it, an examirier of penetration 
and ſagacity, reading carefully with that view, may make 
ſhrewd guefles, and be able to aſſign each Paper to its wri- 
ter, with great probability. The Annotator noted his own 
conjectures, preſuming that as they ſprang from the com- 
bination of a variety of little circumſtances that can hardly 
occur in one view to a common reader, they might not 
be altogether unworthy of notice, and farther conſideration. 
They originated from warily ſifting the conjectures of 
others, or reſt on little things ſeparately taken of little con- 
ſequence, and only conſiderable when taken collectively. 
After all as they authenticate nothing ſufficiently to make 
what was dubious certain, and at belt bear ſome ſimilitude 
to the pretty cardebuildings of children, I purpoſe for 
the future to keep them ſolely for my own amuſement, 

„ H 2 | and 
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bi quivis 
L Spire FW ſudet multum, e laboret, 
Auſus idem | Hor. Ars Poet. v. 240. 
All men will try, and hope to write as well, 
And _ —_ much _ be undeceiv'd. 
| RosCOMMON. 


T' CAME e into the parlour, where 
I found Mrs, Cornelia, my lady's third 


daughter, all alone, reading a Paper, which, 


as I] afterwards found, contained a copy of verſes - 
upon love and friendſhip. She, I believe, ap- 

- prehended that J had glanced my eye upon the 

Paper, and by the order and difpoſition of the 

lines might.diſtinguiſh that they were poetry; 
and therefore, with an innocent confuſion in 
her face, ſhe told me I might read them if! 
pleaſed, and ſo withdrew. By the hand, at firſt 
fight, I could not*gueſs whether they came 
from a beau or a lady; but having put. on my 


and to leave what I once conceived to be a rightful. part of 
my province, entirely free and open to every reader. | 
only. take the liberty to fay here, that from all I know, 1 
; hardly pretend to determine for myſelf, whether this Pap:r 
was written by Mr. John Hughes or Mr. Ince, though Va- 
nous circumſtances too minute to mention, incline me to 
think the right of aſſignment lies between them. Some 
ſurviving friend of Mr. lnce may be able to ſpeak more de- 
diſiv ehh. aud this 1 is ſaid, in order to elicit ſuch information. 


ſpectacles, 
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ſpectacles, and peruſed them carefully, I found 
by ſome peculiar modes in ſpelling, and a cer- 


tain negligence in grammar, that it was a fe- 


male ſonnet. I have ſince learned, that ſhe 
hath a correſpondent in the country, who is as 
bookiſh - as herſelf; that they write to one 
another by the names of Aſtrea and Dorinda, 
and are mightily admired for their eaſy lines. 
As I ſhould be loth to have a poeteſs in our fa- 
mily, and yet am unwilling harſhiy to croſs 
the bent of a young lady's genius, I choſe ra- 
ther to throw together ſome 7 upon that 
kind of poetry which is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Easy, than to riſk the fame of Mrs. 
Cornelia's friend, by expoſing her work to pub- 
lick view. 
J foregoing Paper *, that 
every thought „ is agreeable to nature, and 
expreſſed in a language ſuitable to it, is written 


with Eaſe: which I offered in anſwer to thoſe 


| who aſk for Eaſe in all kinds of poetry ; and it 
is ſo far true, as it ſtates the notion of Eaſy 
Writing ! in general, as that is oppoſed to what 
is forced or affected. But as there is an caly 
mien, and eaſy dreſs, peculiarly ſo called ; 
there is an eaſy ſort of poetry. In order to write 
_ Eafily, it is neceſſary in the firſt place to think 
Eaſily. Now, according to different ſubjects, 
men think differently; anger, fury, and the 
rough paſſions, awaken ſtrong thoughts; glory, 
Hana, power, raiſe great thoughts : love, 


— 
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melancholy, Gd and whatever gently 
touches the ſoul, inſpire Eaſy thoughts. * 

Of the thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe gentle 
ſubjects, there are ſome which may be ſet off 

by ſtyle and ornament. Others there are, 
which the more fimply they are conceived, and 
the more clearly they are expreſſed, give the 
ſoul proportionably the more pleaàſing emotions. 
The figures of ſtyle added to them ſerve only to 
hide a beauty, however gracefully they ate put 
on, and are throwp away like paint upon a fine 
complexion. But here not only livelineſs of 


fancy is requiſite to exhibit a great variety of 


images; but alſo niceneſs of judgement to cull 
out thoſe, which, without the advantage of fo- 
reign art, wall ſhine by their own intrinſick 
beauty. By theſe means, whatſoever ſeems to 
demand labour being rejected, that only which 
appears to be eaſy and natural will come in; 
and fo art will be hid by art, which 1 Is the per- 


5 fection of Eaſy Writing. | 


I. will ſuppoſe an author to be rally poſſe 
ed with the paſſion which he writes upon, and 
then we ſhall ſee how he would acquit himſelf. 
This I take to be the ſafeſt way to form a 
judgment of him: ſince if he be not truly 
moved, he muſt at leaſt work up his imagina- | 
tion as near as poſſible, to reſemble reality. 1 
_ chooſe to inſtance in love, which is obſerved to 

have produced the moſt finiſhed performances 
in this kind. A lover will be full of ſincerity, 
that he may be believed by his miſtreſs ; he 
Wil herefor 110 9 be wil e a 
© 
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| ſelf perſpicuouſly ; that he may not perplen her; 


he will therefore write unaffectedly. Deep re- 
feftions are made by a head undiſturbed ; ; and 
points of wit and fancy are the work of an heart 
at eaſe ; theſe two dangers then, into which 
| poets are apt to run, are effectually removed out 
of the lovers way. The ſelecting proper eir- 
cumſtances, and placing them inagreeable lights, 
are the fineſt ſecrets of all poetry; ; but the re- 
collection of little circumſtances is the lover's 
| ſole meditation, and relating them pleaſantly, 
the buſineſs of his life. Accordingly we find 
that the moſt celebrated authors of this rank 
| excel 1 in love-yerſes. Ont of ten thouſand i in- 
ſtances I ſhall name one, which 1 think the 
moſt delicate and tender J ever ſaw. 


To myſelf I figh often, without knowing why; 3 
. And when abſent from W methinky I could 
Kae EE 


A man who ba ever been in ſoye will be 

touched at the reading of theſe lines ; and every 
one, who now feels that paſſion, actually feels 
that they are true. 

From what I have advanced it appears, how 
difficult it is to write Eaſſly. But when Eaſy 
Writings fall into the hand of an ordinary rea- 
der, they appear to him ſo natural and unla- 
boured, that he immediately reſolves to write, 
and fancies that all he hath to do is to take no 
pains. Thus he thinks indeed fimply, but the 
| thoughts, not being choſen with judgment, are 
not beautiful he, it is true, expreſſes himſelf 


. . 


4. 
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plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man of 
vivacity takes it in his head to write this way, 
What ſelf-denial muſt he undergo, when bright 
oints of wit occur to his fancy! How diffi- 
cult will he find it to reje& florid phraſes, and 
pretty embelliſhments of ſtyle! So true it is, 
that ſimplicity of all things is the hardeſt to be 
copied, and Eaſe to be acquired with the greateſt 
labour. Our family knows very well how ill 
Lady Flame looked, when ſhe imitated Mrs. 
Jane in a plain black ſuit. And, I remember, 
when Frank Courtly was ſaying the other day, 
that any man might write Eaſy *, I only aſked 
him, if he thought it poſſible that Squire Haw- 
thorn ſhould ever come into a room as he did? 
He made me a very handſome bow, and an- 
ſwered with a ſmile, « Mr. Ironſide, you have 
ieee. 1 „ 
I ſhall conclude this Paper by obſerving that 
Paſtoral poetry, which is the moſt conſiderable 
kind of Eaſy Writing, has the ofteneſt been 
attempted with ill ſucceſs, of any fort what- 
ſoever. I ſhall therefore, in a little time, com- 
municate my thoughts upon that ſubje& to the 


- public . | 
b 5 No 16. 


* „ Blockheads [ſaid Co REE] ſuppoſe Eaſy Writ. 
e ing to be what any man can eaſily write.” See GUAR- 
DIAN, N* 12, FEET | | 

+ See No 22, N*>3, Ne 28, Ne 30, Ne 22, and N*40. 
It is ſuppoſed, and appears very credible, that Mr, Tickell 
was the author of this Number, and of the following Papers 
on * Paſtoral Poetry,“ excepting N* 46, Mr. A. Philips 
s likewiſe ſuppoſed to have written this Paper, and _ 
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No 16. 5 Monday, March 30, 1713. 5 
By STEELE; = N' 10, Note, ad nem. 


ü 


— Ne. forts pudari 
Sit tili 1 158 ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 406. 


Bluſh not to patronile the Muſe's Kill, 


7 Wo mornings ago a gentleman came in | 


to my Lady Lizard's tea-table, who is 
aſtinguiſhed in town by the good taſte he is 
known to have in polite writings, eſpecially 
ſuch as relate to love and gallantry. The figure 
of the man had ſomething odd and groteſque 
in it, though his air and manner were genteel 
and eaſy, and his wit agreeable. The ladies, 
in complaiſance to him, turned the diſcourſe to 
poetry. This ſoon gave him an occaſion of 
producing two new Songs to the company 
which, he ſaid, he would venture to recom- 


mend as compleat performances. The firſt, 


continued he, 1 1s by a gentleman of an unrivalled 
reputation in every kind of writing * ; and the 


ſecond by a lady who does me the honour to 


of the numbers here referred to. They are mentioned to- 

gether by STEELE ; and perhaps thats Papers might be 

their joint productions; ; and ADDISON, with whom they 

both lived familiarly, might have had ſome ſhare in them 

all. See The Publiſher to che n and Ne 10, 

Note, ad finem, 

Probably Abien. | 

2 | be 
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be in love with me, becauſe I am not hand- 
ſome. Mrs. Annabella upon this (who never 
lets ſlip an occaſion of doing ſprightly things) 
Jives a twitch to the paper with a finger and a 
thumb, and ſnatches it out of the gentleman' 8 
hands: then caſting her eye over it with a 
ſeeming impatience, ſhe read us the Songs; and 
in a very obliging manner, deſired the gentle- 
man would let her have a copy of them, toge- 
ther with his judgment upon Songs in general; 
that I may be able, ſaid ſhe, to judge of gal- 
lantries of this nature, if ever it ſhould be my 
fortune to have a poetical lover. The gentle- 
man complied; and accordingly Mrs. Annabella 
the very next morning, when ſhe was at her 
toilet, had the following packet delivered to her 
by a ſpruce valet de chambre. 


The Firſt 8 O N * 
. 


N ai boſom lying, T 
Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying, 
he cold regardleſs maid to move, 
With unavailing prayers I ſue : 
« You firſt have taught me how to love, 
« Ah teach me to be happy too!? 
. : II. | 7 
But ſhe, alas! unkindly wiſe, 
To all my fighs and tears replies, 
« *Tis every prudent maid's concern 
Her lover's fondneſs to improve; 


« If to be happy you ſhall learn, 


e You . would to love.“ 20 
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The Second SONG. 


. | 
0 AST not, miſtaken aao, thy art 
To pleafe my partial eyes; 


The 1 that have ſubdued my heart | 
Another may PRs 


II. | 
'Thy face is to my humour made, 
Another it may fright : 


Perhaps, by ſome fond whim betray'd, 
: In oddneſs I delight, 


IH 
Vain youth, to your confuſion know, 
Tis to my love's exceſs 


Tou, all your fancy'd beauties owe, 
Which fade as that grows leſs. 


IV. 5 : 7 
For y your own ſake, if not for mine, 
Jou ſhould preſerve my fire: 


pane e you, my ſwain, no more will thine, 
hen Tn no more admire. 


1 . 
By me, indeed, you are allow d 
The wonder of your kind; 


But be not of my judgment proud, 
Whom Love has render'd blind. 


2 s MY 


* This Ct in Mr. Aikin's Collefion, is aſcribed to 


Mr. Philips, but no authority is given for the aſſignment. 
Fa it be juſt, n 8 a was the author of this 
oper: „„ 
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6 To Mrs. ANNABELLA LIZARD. 


b Mapa, 


O let you ſee how abſolute your com- 
; mands are over me, and to convince you 
© of the opinion I have of your good ſenſe, 1 
* ſhall, without any preamble of compliments, 
* give you my thoughts upon Song - writing, 
in the ſame order as they have occurred to 
me. Only allow me, in my own defence, to 
* ſay, that I do not remember ever to have met 


2 with any piece of criticiſm upon this ſub- 


ject *; ſo that if I err, or ſeem ſingular in 
* my opinions, you will be the more at liberty 
to differ from them, ſince I do not pretend t to 
* ſupport them by any authority. 

In all ages, and in every nation where poetry 
has been in faſhion, the tribe of Sonneteers 
* hath been very numerous. Every pert young 
fellow that has a moving fancy, and the leaſt | 
jingle of verſe in his head, ſets up for a wri- 
ter of Songs, and reſolves to immortalize his 
bottle or his miſtreſs. What a world of in- 


_ © fipid productions in this kind have we been 


 — with ſince the Revolution, | to go no 


* The curious reader may find inſtructive and elegant 
entertainment on the ſubject of this Paper, in the peruſal 


ol the ingenious Eſſays on Songwriting; &c. Printed for 


J. Johnſon, Lond, 2 vols. 


"0 higher l 
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« higher! This; no doubt, proceeds in a 
great meaſure from not forming a right judg- 
ment of the nature of theſe little compoſitions: 
It is true, they do not require an elevation f 
« thought, nor any extraordinary capacity, nor 
an extenfive knowledge; but then they de- 
mand great regularity, and the utmoſt nicety 
an exact purity of ſtyle, with the moſt eaſy and 
« flowing numbers; an elegant and unaffected 
turn of wit, with one uniform and fimple de- 
© fign, Greater works cannot well be without 
« ſome inequalities and overſights, and they are 
in them pardonable ; but a Song loſes all its 
« luſtre if it be not poliſhed with the greateſt ac- 
Ccuracy. The ſmalleſt blemiſh in it, like a 
« flaw in a jewel, takes off the whole value of it. 
A Song is, as it were, a little image in ena- 
* mel, that requires all the nice touches of the 
© pencil, a glols and a ſmoothneſs, with thoſe 
delicate finiſhing ſtrokes, which would be 
« ſuperfluous and thrown away upon larger 
figures, where the ſtrength and boldneſs of 
a maſterly hand gives all the grace. | 

Since you may have recourſe to the French 
and Engliſh tranſlations, you will not accuſe 
me of pedantry, when I tell you that Sappho, 
Anacreon, and Horace in ſome of his ſhorter 
lyrics, are the completeſt models for little 
Odes or Sonnets. You will find them gene- 
rally purſuing a ſingle thought in their Songss 
* which is driven to a point, without thoſe in- 
* terruptions and deviations fo frequeut in the 
modern writers of this order. 10 do juſtice 
| | to 
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to the French, there is no living language - 
4 that abounds ſo much 1 in good Songs. The 
genius of the people, and the idiom of their | 
tongue, ſeems adapted to compoſitions of this 
« ſort, Our writers generally croud into one 
« Song, materials enough for ſeveral ; and fo 
© they ſtarve every thought, by endeayouring to 
* nurſe up more than one at a time. They 
give you a. ſtring of imperfect Sonnets, inſtead 
© of one finiſhed piece, which 1s a fault Mr, 
Waller (whoſe beauties cannot be too much 
« admired) ſometimes falls into. But; of all 
© our countrymen, none. are more defeQive ; in 
their Songs, through a redundancy of wit, 
than Dr. Donne, and Mr. Cowley. In them, 
one point of wit flaſhes fo faſt upon another, 
© that the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
_ © continval ſparkling of their imagination; you 
find a new deſign ſtarted almoſt in every line, 
and you come to the end without the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing any one of them executed. 
A Song ſhould be conducted like an Epi- 
ram; and the only difference between them 
is, that one does not require the lyric num 
bers, and is uſually employed upon ſatirical 
s occations ; whereas the buſineſs of the other, 
for the moſt part, is to expreſs (as my 
Lord Roſcommon tranſlates it from Horace) 


«& Love's pleaſing wen and e free joys of 
7 wine. | 


6 


« I ſhall conclude what 1 have to' ſay upon 
| 4 8 this ſubject, by obſerving, that the French do 


76" ah > Stag d 
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very often con found the Song and the Epi- 
« gram, and take the one reciprocally for the 
other. An inſtance of which I ſhall give you 
© in a remarkable Epigram which paſles current 
abroad for an excellent Song. 
„Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
« Te dis du bien par tout de toi; 


6 Quel malheur eſt le nofre ? 
60 L'on ni croit ni Fun, ni l'autre.“ 


F Por the ſatisfaction of ſuch of your friends 
4 as may not underſtand the original, I ſhall 
venture to tranſlate it after my faſhion, ſo 
as to keep ſtrictly to the turn of thought, at 
© the expence of loſing ſomething 1 in the Fete 
and verſification. 
Thou ſpeakeſt always ill of me, 
© I ſpeak always well of thee: 


But ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor tother. 


Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured to com- 
* ply with your commands ; not out af vanity 
of erecting myſelf into a critic, but out of an 


* earneſt defire of being ans, 13 upon all oc- 
6 lions, 


« Your 4 obedient ſervant * 


* The niger will pleaſe to carry this along with him 
that wherever a Paper is not aſcribed ſimply to Steele, but 
with the addition of /e Ne 10, and Note, or a reference 
to No 14, the Annotator at the time doubted the ſtrict 
propriety of the aſſignment, though he could not then 
_ poſitively give any other on ſufficient authority. The 
mot: faſtidious reader can hardly be more weary of con- 


jectures, or more ſcrupuious about authorities, than che 
Annotator. | 
Ne 17, 
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No 17. Tueſday, March 35 713. 
By STEELE. 


— Minimumque libidine peccant. 
Juv. Sat. vi. 134. 


Luft! is the ſmalleſt fin they own. Dxvpen. 


TE, it were poſſible to bear up againſt the force 
of ridicule, which faſhion has brought upon 
people for acknowledging a veneration for the 
moſt ſacred things, a man might ſay that the 
time we now are in * is ſet apart for, humilia- - 
tion; and all our actions Thould at preſent more 
particularly tend that way. I remember about 
thirty years ago an eminent divine, who was 
alſo moſt exactly well-bred, told his congrega- 
tion at Whitehall that if they did not vouchſafe 
to give their lives a new turn, they muſt cer- 
tainly go to a place which he did not think fit 
to name in that courtly audience . It is with 
me as with that gentleman. I would, if poſ- 
fible, repreſent the errors of life, eſpecially 
thoſe ariſing from what we call gallantry, in 
ſuch a manner as the people of aun may 


* Vs. Lent. | 
4+_Fort's << Dean, and ears polite. : ie 


read 
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read me. In this caſe I muſt not be rough to 
gentlemen and ladies, but ſpeak of fin as a gen- 
tleman. It might not perhaps be amiſs, if there- 
fore I ſhould call my preſent PRE AuTIoN © A 
« Criticiſm upon Fornication ;” and, by repre- 
ſenting the unjuſt taſte they have who affect 
that way of pleaſure, bring a diſtaſte upon it 
among all thoſe who are judicious in their ſatis- 
factions. I will be bold then to lay it down for 
a rule, That he who follows this kind of gra- 
tification, gives up much greater delight in pur- 
ſuing it, than he can poſſibly enjoy from it. As 
to the common women and the ſtews, there is 
no one but will allow this aſſertion at firſt ſight; 
but if it will appear, that they who deal with 
thoſe of the ſex who are leſs profligate, deſcend 
to greater baſeneſſes than if they frequented 
brothels, it ſhould, methinks, bring this ini- 
quity under ſome diſcountenance. The rake, 
who without ſenſe of character or deceticy wal 
lows and ranges in common houſes, is guilty _ 
no farther than of proſtituting himſelf, and ex- 
poſing his health to diſeaſes; but the man of 
gallantry cannot purſue his pleaſures without 
. treachery to ſome man he ought to love, and 
making deſpicable the woman he admires. To 
live in a continual deceit ; to reflect upon the 
diſhonour you do ſore huſband, father, or bro- 
ther, who does not deſerve this of you, and 
whom you would deſtroy did you know they 
did the like towards you, are circumſtances 
which pall the appetite, and give a man of any 
Vor. I. 0 ſenſe 
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ſenſe of henour very painful mortification. 
What more need be ſaid againſt a gentleman's 


delight, than that he himſelf thinks himſelf a 


baſe man in purſuing 1 it; when it is thoroughly 


conſidered, he gives up his very being as a man 


of integrity who commences gallant ? Let him 


or her who is guilty this way but weigh the 
matter a little, and the criminal will find that 
thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed are of a ſudden 
become the moſt diſagrecable companions; nay, 
their good qualities, are grown odious and pain- 


ful. It is ſaid, people who have the. plague | 


have a delight in communicating the infection; 
in like manner, the ſenſe of ſhame, which is 
never wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this 


way to contribute to the deſtruction of others. 
And women are pleaſed to introduce more wo- 
men into the ſame condition, though they can 


have no other ſatisfaQtion from it, than that the 
infamy 1s ſhared among greater numbers, which 
they flatter themſelves caſes the burden of each 
particular perſon. 


It is a moſt melancholy conſideration, that 
for momentary ſenſations of joy, obtained by 


ſtealth, men are forced into a conſtraint of all 
their onde and actions in the general and ordi- 


nary occurrences of life. It 1s an impoſſibility 
in this caſe to be faithful to one perſon, with- 
out being falſe to all the eſt of the world. The 


gay figures in which poetical men of looſe 
morals have placed this kind of ſteaith are bur 
feeble copſolations, when a man 1s inclined to 


* 
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| ſoliloquy or meditation upon his paſt life; flaſhes 
of wit can promote joy, but they cannot allay 
grief. 

5 Diſeaſe, ſickneſs, and misfortune, are what 
all men living ate liable to; it is therefore ridi- 
culous and mad to purſue, inſtead of ſhunning, 
what muſt add to our anguiſh under diſeaſe, 
ſickneſs, or misfortune. It is poſſible there 
may be thoſe whoſe bloods are too warm to ad- 
mit of theſe compunctions: if there are ſuch, 
am ſure they are laying up ſtore for them: 
but I have better hopes of thoſe who have not 
yet eraſed the impreſſions and advantages of a 
good education and fortune; they may be aſ- 
ſured, © that whoever wholly give themſelves 
1 1 to luſt, will find 1 it the leaſt fault they are 

guilty of. „ 

Irceconcileable hatred to thoſe they have in- 
| Jured, mean ſhifts to cover their offences, env 
and malice to the innocent, and a general ſacri- 
tice of all that is good-natured or praiſe-worth 
when it interrupts them, will poſſeſs all their 
faculties, and make them utter ſtrangers to the 
noble pleaſures which flow from honour and 
virtue. Happy are they, who from the viſi- 
tation of ſickneſs, or any other accident, are 
awakened from a courſe which leads to an in- 
ſenſibility of the greateſt enjoyments in human 

life. | 

French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whoſe character he mingles 
jo - 3%. 2 _ 
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good qualities and infirmities, rather than vices 
or virtues, tells the following ſtory. _ | 
Our knight, ſays he, was pretty much ad- 
dicted to the moſt faſhionable of all faults. He 
had a loaſe rogue for a lackey, not a little in 
his favour, though he had no other name for 
him when he ſpoke of him but the raſcal,” 
© or, to him, but“ firrah.”” One morning when 
he was dreſſing, Sirrah, ſays he, be ſure you 
bring home this evening a pretty wench. The 
fellow was a perſon of diligence and capacity, 
and had for ſome time addrefled himſelf to a 
« decayed old gentlewoman, who had a young 
* maiden to her daughter, beauteous as an angel, 
not yet ſixteen years of age. The mother's 
extreme poverty, and the infinuations of this 
* artful lackey concerning the ſoft diſpoſition 
© and generoſity of his maſter, made her con- 

* {ent to deliver up her daughter, But many 
+ were the intreaties and repreſentations of the 
* mother to gain her child's conſent to an ac- 
tion, which ſhe ſaid ſhe abhorred, at the fame 
time ſhe exhorted her to it; but child, ſays 
_ © ſhe, can you fee your mother die for hunger? 
The virgin argued no longer, but, burſting into 
* tears, ſaid ſhe would go any where. The 
* Iackey conveyed her with great obſequiouſnels 
and ſecrecy to his maſter's lodging, and placed 
her in a commodious apartment till he came 
home. The knight, who knew his man never 
failed of bringing in bis prey, indulged his 
genius at a banquet, and was in high humour 


+ 
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« at an entertainment with Ladies, expecting to 
be received in the evening by one as agreeable 
« as the beſt of them. When he came home, 
his lackey met him with a ſaucy and joyful 
« familiarity, crying out, She is as handſome _ 
as an angel (for there is no other ſimile on 
« theſe occaſions) ; but the tender fool has wept 
« till her eyes are ſwelled and bloated ; for ſhe 
is a maid and a gentlewoman. With that he 
conducted his maſter to the room where ſhe 
was, and retired. The knight, when he ſaw 
© her bathed in tears, ſaid in ſome ſurpriſe, Do 
not you know, young woman, why you are 
brought hither ? The unhappy maid fell on 
her knees, and, with many interruptions of 
_ © ſighs and tears, ſaid to him, I know, alas! 
too well why I am brought hither ; my mo- 
© ther, to get bread for her and myſelf, has ſent 
e me to do what you pleaſed 3 but would it 
would pleaſe Heaven 1 could die, before I am 
added to the number ok thoſe miſerable 
* wretches who live without honour ! With this 
reflection ſhe wept anew, and beat her boſom. 
The knight, ſtepping back from her, ſaid, I 
am not ſo abandoned as to hurt your inno- 
$ cence againſt your will. 


* 


* The novelty of the accident ſurprized him 
into virtue; and, covering the young maid 
with a cloke, he led her to a relation's houſe, 
© to whole care he recommended her for that 
* night. The next morning he ſent for her 
mother, and aſked her if her daughter was a 
| 5 --. © onand 6 
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mad? The mother aſſured him, that when 
© the delivered her to his ſervant, ſhe was a 
£ ſtranger to man. Are not you then, replied 
the knight, a wicked woman to contrive the 
« debauchery of your own child? She held down 
her face with fear and ſhame, and in her con- 
fuſion uttered ſome broken words concerning 
her poverty. Far be it, ſaid the Gentleman, 
that you ſhould relieve yourſelf from want by 
* a much greater evil; Your daughter is a fine 
young creature; do you know of none that 
* ever ſpoke of her for a wife? The mother 
© anſwered, There is an honeſt man in our 
* neighbourhood that loves her, who has often 
* ſaid he would marry her with two hundred 
* pounds, The knight ordered his man to rec- 
kon out that ſum, With an addition of fifty to 
buy the bride cloaths, and fifty more as a help 
to her mother. 
I appeal to all the alla; in the town, whe- 
ther poſſeſſing all the beauties in Great-Britain 
could give half the pleaſure as this young Gen- 
tleman had in the reflection of having relieved a 
miſerable parent from guilt and poverty, an in- 
nocent virgin from publick ſhame, and beſtow- 
ing a virtuous wife upon anchoneſt man? 
Though all men who are guilty this way have 
not fortunes or opportunities for making ſuch 
atonements for their vices, yet all men may do 
What is certainly in their power at this good 
ſealon . For my part, I do not care how ridi- 
culous the mention of it may be, provided 1 Ms 
1 ** Viz, Lent. | x 
1· 
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it has any good conſequence. upon the wretched, - 
that I recommend the moſt abandoned and miſe- 
rable of mankind to the charity of all ix proſ- 
perous conditions under the. ſame guilt with 
thoſe wretches. 'The Lock hoſpital in Kent- 
ſtreet, Southwark, for men ; that in Kingſland 
for women, 1s a receptacle for all ſufferers 
mangled by this iniquity “. Penitents ſhould in 
their own hearts take upon them all the ſhame 
and ſorrow they have eſcaped; and it would 
become them to make an oblation for their 
erimes, by charity to thoſe upon whom vice 
appears in that utmoſt miſery aud deformity, | 
which they themſelves are free from by their - if 
better fortune, rather than greater innocence. | 
It would quicken our compaſſion in this cafe, if 
we conſidered there may be objects there, who 
would now move horror and. loathing, that we 
have once embraced with tranſport : and as we 
are men of honour (for I muſt not ſpeak as we 
are Chriſtians) let us not deſert. our friends for 
the loſs of their noſees. | 
* Both theſe hoſpitals were originally founded for lepers; 
and being appendages to the city hoſpitals were afterwards 
applied to the relief of patients of the deſcription above al- 
| . luded to. Though the foundation in 1747 ofa larger hoſpital 
near Hyde Park Corner, for the exprets purpoſes to which 
theſe had been appropriated, with the increaſed convenien- 
ces and revenues of the city hoſpitals, having rendered the 
continuance of the ſmaller ones unneceſſary; it becomes our 
province to ſay that both of them have been rebuilt ſince 
the publication of this paper. That in Kent- Street, a ſmall 
neat edifice, with a row of trees before, a garden behind, 
and a wall next the ſtreet, is ſtill in uſe; and has at its 
South end the original chapel-wall, built at the beginning 
of the laſt century, "The houſe at Kingſland, which has 
$3 = 4 4 - long 
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——Animeque capaces 

1 * Lucan 

Sauls, undiſmay'd by death. 5 

H E proſpect of Death is ſo gloomy and 

diſmal, that if it were conſtantly before 
our eyes, it would imbitter all the ſweets of 
life. The gracious Author of our being hath 
therefore ſo formed us, that we are capable of 
many pleaſing ſenſations and reflections, and 
meet with ſo many amuſements and ſolicitudes, 
as divert our thoughts from dwelling upon an 
evil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, 
makes but languid impreſſions upon the mind. 
But how diſtant ſoever the time of our death may 
be, ſince it is certain that we muſt die, it is 
neceflary to allot ſome portion of our life ta 
_ conſider the end of it; and it is highly conve- 
nient to fix ſome ſtated times to meditate upon 
the final period of our exiſtence here. he 
principle of ſelf- love, as we are men, will make 
us enquire, what is like ta become of us after 


long been applied to other Popes, is a large brick- 
building, well adapted to the uſes for which it was in- 
tended, and adjoins the ſmall old chapel of caſe belonging 
to I{lington pariſh, where the patients had an opportunity 
of attending the ſervice of the church without being them 
ſelves ſeen. At the end of the building was a dial with this 
motto, ** Poſt voluptatem miſericordia. N. | 
e | oor 
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our diſſolution; and our conſcience, as we are 
Chriſtians, will inform us, that according to 
the good or evil of our actions here, we ſhall be 
tranſlated to the manſions of eternal bliſs or 
miſery. When this is ſeriouſly weighed, we 
muſt think it madneſs to be unprepared againſt 
the black moment; but when we reflect that 
perhaps that black moment may be to-night, 
| — watchful ought we to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe I 
had lately with a clergyman of my acquaint= 
| ance upon this head, which was to this effect: 


The conſideration,” ſaid the good man, that 


3 Ry being is precarious, moved me many years 
| to make a reſolution, which I have dili- 

gently kept, and to which I owe the greateſt 

ſatisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. 
Every night before I addreſs myſelf in private 
* to my Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, 
and aſk myſelf, whether if God ſhould require 
my ſoul of me this night, I could hope for 
* mercy from him? The bitter agonies I un- 
* derwent in this my firſt acquaintance with 
* myſelf were ſo far from throwing me into 
* deſpair of that mercy which is over all God's 
works, that they rather proved - motives to 

greater circumſpection in my future conduct. 
Tue oftener I exerciſed myſelf in meditations 

of this kind, the leſs was my anxiety; and 
by making the thoughts of death familiar, 
* what was at firſt ſo terrible and ſhocking is 
become the ſweeteſt . of my enjoyments. 
t Theſe contemplations have indeed made me 

5 . * ſerious, 
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« ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they are ſo far 
from having ſoured my temper, that as I have 

a a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret ſpring 

* of joy in my heart, ſo my converſation is 
' © pleaſant, and my countenance ſerene ; I have 
© no ſhare in pleaſures that leave a ſting behind 
them, nor am J cheated with that kind of 


1 mirth, „in the midſt of Auen there is heavi- 


« neſs.” | 
Ofall the ente of men, a ſoldier 8 chiefly ; 
ſhould put him upon this religious vigilance. 
His duty expoſes him to ſuch hazards, that the 
evil which to men in other ſtations may ſeem 
far diſtant, to him is inſtant and ever before his 
eyes. The conſideration, that what men in a 
martial life purchaſe is gained with danger and 
labour, and muſt perhaps be parted with very 
ſpeedily, is the cauſe of much licence and riot. 
As moreover it is neceſſary to keep up the ſpirits 
of thoſe who are to encounter the moſt terrible 
dangers, offences of this nature meet with great 
indulgence. But there is a courage better 
founded than this auimal fury. The ſecret aſ- 
ſurance, that all is right within, that if he falls 
in battle, he will the more ſpeedily be crowned 
with true glory, will add ſtrength to a warrior's 
arm, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the moſt ſucceſsful ſtratagems wheres 
by Mahomet becanie formidable; was the aſſu- 
rance that impoſtor gave his votaries, that who- 
ever was {lain in battle ſhould be immediately 
conveyed to that luxurious Paradiſe his wayton 
5 , 710 r 
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fancy had invented. The ancient Druide taught 
2 doctrine which had the ſame effect, though 
with this difference from Mahomet' 8, That, the 
ſouls of the ſlain ſhould tranſmigrate into other 
bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merit. This! 15 told by Lucan 
with his uſual ſpirit: ' 


You teach that ſouls, from fleſhy Ke Hh wan 
Seek not pale ſhades and Erebus profound, 
But fleeting hence to other regions ſtray, 
Once more to mix with animated clay; 


Hence death's a gap (if men may truſt che lore) 
Twixt lives behind and ages yet before, 


A bleſt miſtake ! which fate's dread power diſarms; 
And ſpurs its vot'ries on to war's alarms ; 

Laviſh of life, they ruſh with fierce delight 
Amidſt the legions, and provoke the fight; 
O'er-matching death, and freely caſt away _. 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay. 


Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, 
was a noble example of courage and devotion. 
I am particularly pleaſed to find that he hath 
| tranſlated the whole book of Pfalms into Engliſh 
verſe. A friend of mine informs me, that he hath 
the manuſcript by him, which is ſaid in the 
title to have been done By the moſt noble and 
„ virtuous Gent. Sir PHILIP SIDNEY, Knight *. 
They having been never printed, I ſhall preſent 
the Pee with one of them, which my corre- 


* Has not Mr. Warton fettled it that only a ; EY of the 


book of pfalms was s tranſlated, and that by dir Philip 8 
. 


| pondent 
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| ſpondent aſſures me he hath faithfully tran- 
cribed, and wherein I have * — 222255 
only to altet one word. 
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71 6 ſeated e the river flows, 
That watereth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in peatled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain: 
The thought of Sion bred ſuch woes, 
That though our harps we did retain, 
Fett uſeleſs and untouched there, 
On e only hang' d they u were. 


II. 


Now while our harps were han pod ſo, 
The men whoſe captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did fay : 
You that of wo make ſuch ſhow, 
Come ſing us nowv a Sion's lay: 
Oh no! we have no voice nor hand 
For ſuch 4 a ſang in ſuch a Land. 


| III. 
'T "EY far I be, ſweer Sion hill, 
In foreign ſoil exil'd from thee, 
Yet let my hand forget his {kill ; 
If ever thou forgotten be; 
And let my tongue faſt glewed ſtill 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me; 
It thy neglect within me ſpring, 
Or aught I do, but Salem ſing. 


* + Dr. Doxxz's“ Pn K * 137, Pp. 284, edit. 
1719, 24to | | IV. But 
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But thou, 2 ) Lord, ſhalt not forget 
To quit the pains of Edom's race, 
Who cauſeleſly, yet hotly ſet 
Thy holy city to deface, 
Did x So the bloody victors whet, | 
What time they enter'd firſt the place, 


Down, down with it at any hand, 
66 Make all a waſte, let nothing ſtand,” SO 


v. | 
And Dales that didſt us wakte, | 
Thyſelf ſhalt one day waſted be: 
And happy he, who what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee; 
Like bitterneſs ſhall make thee taſte, 
Like woeful objects make thee ſee : 
Yea, happy who thy little ones . | 
Shall take and daſh againſt the ſtones *. 


* See N? 10, Nor, ad finem. 


* % Adv. For the benefit of are Albergotti Ro- | 
mano. At Mr. Hickford's great dancing room, over-againft 

the Tennis-Court, in James's Street, near the Hay-mar- 
. ket, on Thurſday, the gth inſtant, will be a concert of 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic. Performing ſeveral fongs 
out of the neweſt operas, ſome one and two trumpets, with 
variety of * concertos for flutes, hautboy, and other 
inſtruments. oſed by Mr. Corbett, and performed 
by him and the 8 maſters in the opera. To begin at 
| bo'elock. Tickets may be had at the place of performance, 

half a guinea each. GUARDIAN, in 1 
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Ne te ſemper inops Kiter nne cupido; 
Ne pavor, & rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes. - 
3 | Hor. 1 Ep. xvill. _ 


2 Let ties, Aall x poor, diſturb thine vale: "ER 
Or fear ſhould ſhake, or cares'thy mind abuſe, 
Or ardent ge for e of little uſe. Saen. 


2 was 1 obſerved by 1 con- 
I cerning the great vices, that there are three 
which gee pleaſure, as covetouſneſs, gluttony, 
and luſt; one, which taſtes of nothing but 
pain, as envy ; the reſt have a mixture of plea- 
{ure and pain, as anger and pride. But when 
a man conſiders the ſtate of his own mind, 
about which every member of the Chriſtian 
world is ſuppoſed at this time to be employed, 
he will find that the beſt defence againſt vice is 
preſerving the worthieſt part of his own ſpirit 
pure from any great. offence againſt it. There 
is 4 magnanimity which makes us look upon 


ourſelves 
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ourſelves with diſdain, after we have Lin be- 
trayed by ſudden defire, opportunity of gain. 
the abſence of a perſon who excels us, the fault 
of a ſervant, or the ill fortune of an adverſary, 
into the gratification of luſt, covetouſneſs, 
envy, rage, or pride; When the more ſublime 
part of our ſouls is kept alive, and we have not 
repeated infirmities until b are become vici 
ous habits. | 
The vice of covetouſneſs is hat enters 
deepeſt into the ſoul of any other; and you 
may have ſeen pen, otherwiſe the moſt agree- 
able creatures in the world, ſo ſeized with the 
deſire of being richer, that they ſhall ſtartle at _. 
indifferent things, and live in a continual guard 
and watch over themſelves from a remote fear 
of expence. No pious man can be ſo circum- 
ſpect in the care of his conſcience, as the cove- 
tous man is in that of his pocket. 

If a man would preſerve his own ſpirit, and 
his natural approbation of higher and more 
worthy purſuits, he could never fall into this 
littleneſs, but his mind would be ſtill open to 
honour and virtue, in ſpite of infirmities and 
relapſes. But what extremely diſcourages me 
in my PRECAUTIONS as a GUARDIAN, Is, that 
there is an univerſal defection from the admira- 
tion of virtue. Riches and outward ſplendor 
have taken up the place of it; and no man 
thinks he is mean, if he is not poor. But 
alas! this deſpicable ſpirit debaſes our very 


- being, and makes our paſhons take a new turn 


from their natural bent. 


It 


ks 
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It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and melan- 
choly to me ſome nights ago at a play, to fee a 
crowd in the habits of the gentry of England 
Kupid to the nobleſt ſentiments. we have. The 
circumſtance happened in the ſcene of diſtreſs 
betwixt Percy and Anna Bullen: One of the 
centinels who ſtood on the ſtage, to prevent the 
diſorders which the moſt unmannerly race of 

young men that ever were ſeen in any age fre- 
quently raiſe in public aſſemblies, upon Percy's 
beſeeching to be heard, burſt into tears; upon 
which the greateſt part of the audince fell into 
a loud and ignorant laughter; which others, 
who were touched with the liberal compaſſion 
in the poor fellow, could hardly ſuppreſs by 
their clapping. But the man, without the 
leaſt confuſion or ſhame in his countenance for 
What had happened, wiped away the tears, and 
was {till intent upon the play. The diftreſs 
ſtill riſing, the ſoldier was ſo much moved, 
that he was obliged to turn his face from the 
audience, to their no {mall merriment, Percy 
had the gallantry to take notice of his honeſt 
heart; and, as I am told, gave him a crown to 
help him in his affliction. It is certain this 
poor fellow, in his humble condition, had ſuch 
a lively eompaſſion as a ſoul unwedded to the 
world; were it otherwiſe, gay lights and 
dreſſes, with appearance of people of faſhion _ 
and wealth, to which his fortune could not be 
familiar, would have taken up all his attention 
and admiration. | Z: 8 
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It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, as 
well as pure religion (according to a book too 
ſacred for me to quote), © to viſit the fatherleſs 
« and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
% himſelf unſpotted from the world.” Every 
ſtep that a man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable proviſion, is taking ſo much from 
the worthineſs of his own ſpifit; and he that 
is entirely ſet upon making a fortune, is all 
that while undoing the man. He muſt grow 
deaf to the wretched, eſtrange himſelf from the 
agreeable, learn hardneſs of heart, diſreliſh every 
thing that is noble, and terminate all in his 
deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence in any one immo- 
derate deſire or appetite - engrofles the whole 
creature, and his life is ſacrificed to that one 
deſire or appetite; but how much otherwiſe is 
it with thoſe that preſerve alive in them ſome- 
thing that adorns their condition and ſhews 
the man, whether a prince or a | beggar, above 
// I N 
I have juſt now recorded a foot - ſoldier for 
the politeſt man in a Britiſh audience, from the. 
force of nature, untainted with the ſingularity 
of an ill- applied education. A good ſpirit, that 
is not abuſed, can add new glories to the highs 
eſt ſtate in the world, as well as give beauties 
to the meaneſt. I ſhall exemplify this by in- 
ſerting a prayer of Harry the fourth of France 
Juſt before a battle, in which he obtained an 
entire victory. e RE 


Vol. L X „0 LOD 
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. 0 I 0 R D .of hoſts, = ie ſee 
through the thickeſt veil and cloſeſt diſ- 
« guiſe, who viewelt the bottom of my heart, 
aud the deepeſt deſigns of my enemies, who 
„ haſt in thy hands, as well as before thine 
« eyes, all the events which concern human 
life; if thou knoweſt that my reign will 
& promote thy glory and the ſafety of thy peo- 
de ple; if thou knoweſt that I have no other 
„ambition in my ſoul, but to advance the ho- 
* nour of thy holy name, and the good of this 
&« ſtate ; favour, O great God, the juſtice of my 
% arms, and reduce all the rebels to acktow- 
„ ledge him whom thy ſacred decrees, and the 
% order of a lawful ſucceſſion, have made their 
* ſovereign : but, if thy good providence has 
& ordered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſt that I 
« ſhould prove one of thoſe kings whom thou 
« giveſt in thine anger, take from me, O mer- 
* ciful God, my life and my crown, make me 
this day a ſacrifice to thy will, let my death 
& end the calamities of France, and let my 
blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in this quarrel,” 
The king uttered this generous: prayer in a 
voice, and with a countenance, that inſpired all 
who heard and beheld him with like magnani- 
mity: then turning to the iquadron, at the 
head of which he deſigned to charge, My fel- 
< Jow-ſoldiers,” ſaid he, as you run my for- 
e tune, fo do I yours; your ſafety conſiſts in 
40 keeping well your ranks ; ; but if the heat 5 : 
+66 tne 
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« the action ſhould force you to diſorder, think 
of nothing but rallying again; if you loſe . 
« fight of your colours and ſtandards, look 
« round for the white plume in my beaver ; 
« you ſhall ſee it wherever you are, and it ſhall 
lead you to glory and victory.“ 

The magnanimity of this illuſtrious. prince 
was ſupported by a firm reliance on providence, 
which inſpired him with a contempt of life; 
and an aſſurance of conqueſt. His generous 
ſcorn of royalty, but as it conſiſted with the 
ſervice of God, and good of his people, is an 
inſtance, that the mind of man, when it is 
well diſpoſed, is always above its conditions 
even though it be that of a monarch. . 
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_Mimiti | 
Semper & infirmi F animi exiguique voluptas 
tio — | ” 


Revenge, which till we find Zh 
The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind, CREECH, 


LL gallantry and faſhion, one wonld 
imagine, ſhould rife out of the religion 
and laws of that nation wherein they prevail; 
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but, alas} in this kingdom, gay characters, and 
thoſe which lead in the pleaſure and inclinations 
of the faſhionable world, are ſuch as are readieſt 
to practiſe crimes the moſt abhorrent to nature, 
and contradiftory to our faith“. A Chriſtian 
and a Gentleman are made inconſiſient appella- 
tions of the ſame perſon; you are not to expect 
eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries; and 
your mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are 
not ready to commit a murder in reſentment for 
an affront : for good ſenſe as well as religion is 
fo utterly baniſhed the world, that men glory 
in their very paſſions, and purſue trifles with the 
_ utmoſt vengeance z ſo little do they know that 
to forgive is the moſt arduous pitch human 
nature can arrive at. Acoward has often fought, 
a coward has often conquered, but a coward 
- * never forgave.” The power of doing that flows | 
from a ſtrength of ſoul conſcious of its own 
force; whence it draws a certain ſafety, which 
its enemy is not of conſideration enough to in- 
terrupt ; for it is peculiar in the make of a brave 
man to have his friends ſeem much above him, 
his enemies much below him. 

Vet though the neglect of our enemies may, 
fo intenſe a forgiveneſs as the love of them is 
not to be in the leaſt accounted for by the force 
1 3 but is a more ſpiritual and re- 


„See the admirable Papers on DUELLING in the TAr-. 


En, N? 25, 26. 29. 31. 38, 39. SPECT. N* 84. 97. 99. 
GUARD. N' 129. 133. 161. THEATRE, Ne 29. 20. 
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| Gned moral, introduced by him who died for 
thoſe that perſecuted him; yet very juſtly de- 


livered to us, when we e ourſelves offen- 


ders, and to be forgiven on the reaſonable terms 
of forgiving ; for who can aſk what he will not 
beſtow, eſpecially when that gift is attended 
with a redemption from the crueleſt ſlavery to 
the moſt acceptable freedom ? For when the 

mind is in contemplation of revenge, all its 
thoughts muſt ſurely be tortured with the alter- 
nate pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and indig- 
nation; and they who profeſs 'a ſweet in the 

enjoyment of it, certainly never felt the con- 
ſummate bliſs of reconciliation. At ſuch an in- 
ſtant the falſe ideas we received unravel, and 
the ſhyneſs, the diſtruſt, the ſecret ſcorns, and 
all the baſe ſatis factions men had in each other's 
faults and misfortunes, are diſpelled, and their 


ſouls appear in their native whiteneſs, without 


the leaſt ſtreak of that malice or diſtaſte which 
ſullied them: and perhaps thoſe very actions, 
which, when we looked at them in the oblique 
glance with which hatred doth always ſee things, 
were horrid and odious, when obſerved with 
| honeſt and open e are beauteous and orna- 
mental. | 

But if men are - averſe to us in the moſt vio- 
Tent degree, and we can never bring them to 
an amicable temper, then indeed we are to ex- 
ert au obſtinate oppoſition to them; and never 


let the malice of our enemies has ſo effectual 


an advantage over us, as to eſcape our 80 l 
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will. For the neglected and deſpiſed tenets of 


religion are ſo generous, and in ſo tranſcendent 
and heroic a manner diſpoſed for public good, 

that it is not in a man's power to avoid their 
influence; for the Chriſtian is as much inclined 
to your ſervice when your enemy, as the moral 
man when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour muſt 

root out of their hearts all ſenſe that there is 
any thing great and noble in pride or haughti- 
nels of ſpirit ; ; yet it will be very difficult to fix 
that idea in our ſouls, except we can think as 
worthily of ourſelves, when we practiſe the 
contrary virtues. We mult learn, and be con- 
vinced, that there is ſomething ſublime and 
heroick in true meekneſs and humility, for 
they ariſe from a great, not a groveling idea of 
things ; for as certainly as pride proceeds from 
a mean and Narrow view of the little advantages 
about a man's ſelf, ſo meekneſs is founded on 
the extended contemplation of the place we bear 
in the univerſe, and a juſt obſervation how little, 
how empty, how wavering, are our deepeſt re- 
ſolves and counſels. And as to a well-taught 
mind, when you have ſaid an havghty and 
proud man, you have ſpoke a narrow concep- 
tion, little ſpirit, and deſpicable carriage; fo 
when you have ſaid a man is meek and humble, 
you have acquainted us that ſuch a perſon has 
arrived at the hardeſt taſk in the world, in an 
univerſal obſervation round him, to be quick to 
ſee his own faults, and other men's virtues, and 


at 
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at the height of pardoning every man ſooner 
than himſelf; you have alſo given us to under- 
ſſtand, that to treat him kindly, ſincerely, and 
reſpectfully, is but a mere juſtice to him that is 
ready to do us the ſame offices. This temper 
of ſoul keeps us always awake to a juſt ſenſe of 
things, teaches us that we are as well akin to 
worms as to angels; and as nothing is above. 
_ theſe, ſo is nothing below thoſe. It keeps our 
underſtanding tight about us, ſo that all things 
appear to us great or little, as they are in na- 

ture and the ſight of heaven, not as they are 
gilded or ſullied by accident or fortune. 

It were to be wiſhed that all men of ſenſe 


would think it worth their while to reflect upon 


the dignity of Chriſtian virtues ; it would poſſi- 
bly enlarge their fouls into ſuch a contempt of 
what faſhion and prejudice have made honour- 
able, that their duty, inclination, and honour, 
would tend the fame way, and make all their 
lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

As to the great cataſtrophe of this day *, on 
which the Mediator of the world ſuffered the 
_ greateſt indignities and death itſelf for the ſal- 
vation of mankind, it would be worth gentle- 
mens conſideration, whether from his example 
it would not be proper to kill all inchnations to 


revenge; and examine whether it would not be 


expedient to receive new notions of what is great 
and honourable. L 


Via. Good-Fridiy” © 
K 4 '? 
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This is neceſſary againſt the day wherein he 
who died ignominiouſly for us “ ſhall deſcend 
& from heaven to be our judge, in majeſty and 
t glory.” How will the man who ſhall die by 
the ſword of pride and wrath, and in conten- 
tion with his brother, appear before him, at 
„ whole preſence nature ſhall be in an agony, 
* and the great and glorious bodies of light be 
66 obſcured ; when the ſun ſhall be darkened, the 
„ moon turned into blood, and all the powers 
4s of heaven ſhaken; when the heavens them 
« ſelyes ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, and 
& the elements diſſolye with fervent heat; when 


„the earth alſo, and all the works that are 


* therein, ſhall be burnt up!“ | 
What may juſtly damp in our minds the I 
abolical madneſs, which prompts us to decide 
our petty animoſities by the hazard of eternity, 
is, that in that one act the criminal does not 
only highly offend, but forces himſelf into the 
preſence of his judge; that is certainly his caſe 
who dies in a Duel. I cannot but repeat it, he 
that dies in a Duel knowingly offends God, 
and in that very action ruſhes into his offended 
preſence, Is it poſſible for the heart of man to 
\ Conceive a more terrible image than that of a 
departed ſpirit in this condition? Could we 
—— ſuppoſe it has juſt left its body, and ſtruck 
with t / terrible reflection, That to avoid the 
laughter of fools, and being the by- word of 
idiots, it has now precipitated itſelf into the din 
| of demons, and the howlngs of eternal deſpair, | 

* 


3 
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how willingly now would it ſuffer the i imputation 
of fear and cowardice, to have one moment left 
not to tremble in yain! 

The ſcriptures are full of Sainte and 
warm pictures of the condition of an happy or 
miſerable futurity; and, I am confident, that 


the frequent reading of them would make the 


way to an happy eternity ſo agreeable and plea» 
ſant, that he who tries it will find the difficul- 
ties, which he before ſuffered in ſhunning the 
allurements of vice, abſorpt in the pleaſure he 
will take in the purſuit of virtue: and how 
happy muſt that mortal be, who thinks him- 


ſelf in the favour of an Almighty, and can 


think of death as a thing which it is an infirmi- 
| * not to deſire? 
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Munere— Virg. n. vi. 85 8. . 
An empty office Pl diſcharge. . 


oA Tillotſon, in his 3Grourly concern= 
ing the © Danger of all known fin, both 
from the light of nature and revelation,” 
after having given us the deſcription of the laſt- 
day out of Holy Witty has this remarkable paſ=- 


9 6 


« ] appeal | 
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I appeal to any man, whether this be not a 
© repreſentation of things very proper and ſuit- 
able to that great day, wherein he who made 
the world ſhall come to judge it? And whe- 
ther the wit of men ever deviſed any thing fo 
awful, and ſo agreeable to the majeſty of God, 
and the ſolemn Judgement of the whole 
© world? The deſcription which Virgil makes 
of the Elyſian Fields, and the Infernal Re- 
gions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort of the 
* majeſty of the Holy Scripture, and the de- 
_ © ſeription there made of Heaven and Hell, and 
* of the great and terrible day of the Lord! fo 
that in compariſon they are childiſh and tri- 
« fling ; and yet perhaps he had the moſt regu- 
lar and moſt governed imagination of any 
* man that ever lived, and obſerved the greateſt 
* decorum in his characters and deſcriptions. 
© But who can declare the great things of God, 
but he to whom God ſhall reveal them?? 

This obſervation was worthy a moſt polite - 
man, and ought to be of authority with all 
who are ſuch, ſo far as to examine whether he 
ſpoke that as a man of a juſt taſte and judg- 
ment, or advanced it merely for the ſervice of 
his doctrine es a clergyman. _ 

I am very confident whoever reads the Gol- 
pels, with an heart as much prepared in favour 
of them as when he fits down to Virgil or Ho- 
mer, will find no paſſage there which is not 
told with u more natural force than any e en 
5 either 
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either of thoſe wits, which w were the chief of 
mere mankind. 

The laſt chiug I read was this xxivth chanted 
of St. Luke, which gives an account of the 
manner in which our Blefled Saviour, after his 
reſurrection, joined with two diſciples on the 
way to Emmaus as an ordinary traveller, and 
took tlie privilege as ſuch to inquire of them, 
what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their 
countenanees; or whether it was from any pub- 
lic cauſe? Their wonder that any man ſo 
near Jeruſalem ſhould be a ſtranger to what 
had paſſed there; their acknowledgement to 
one they met accidentally that they had be- 
lieved in this prophet ; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt as to 
their pleaſing hope which occaſioned the heavi- 
neſs he took notice of; are all repreſented in a 
ſtyle which men of letters call “the great and 
„ noble ſimplicity.” The attention of the 
diſciples when he expounded the Scriptures con- 
cerning himſelf, his offering to take his leave 
of them, their fondneſs of his ſtay, and the 
manifeſtation of the great gueſt whom they had 
entertained while he was yet at meat with 
them, are all incidents which wonderfull 
pleaſe the imagination of a chriſtian reader; 
and give to him ſomething of that touch of 
mind which the brethren felt, when they ſaid 
one to another, Did not our hearts burn 

„within us, while he talked with us by the 
* way, and while he n to us the Scrip- 
5 tures ?” 


I am 
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I am very far from pretending to treat theſe 5 85 


matters as they deſerve; but I hope thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are qualified for it, and called to 20 
will forgive me, and conſider that I ſpeak as 
mere ſecular man, impartially conſidering the 
effect which the Sacred Writings will have 
upon the ſoul of an intelligent reader; and it is 
ſome argument, that a thing is the immediate 
work of God, when it ſo infinitely tranſcends 
all the labours of man. When I look upon 
Raphael's picture of our Saviour appearing to 
his len after his reſurrection, I cannot but 
think the juſt diſpoſition of that piece has in it 
the force of many volumes on the ſubject. 
The evangeliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by a paſſionate zeal and love which the 
painter has thrown into their faces; the hud- 


dled group of thoſe who ſtand moſt diſtant are 


admirable reprefentations of men abaſhed . with 
their late unbelief and hardneſs of heart. And 


ſuch endeavours as this of Raphael, and of all 


men not called to the altar, are collateral helps 
not to be deſpiſed by the miniſters of the Gol- 
J. 
. is with this view that I geofians. upon 
ſubjects of this kind; and men may take up this 
Paper, and be catched by an admonition under 
the diſguiſe of a diverſion. 
All the arts and ſciences ought to be e em- 


ployed in one confederacy againſt the prevailing 


torrent of vice and impiety; and it will be no 


evident N 


ſmall ſtep in the * of religion, if it is as 
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evident as it ought to be, that he wants the beſt 
ſenſe a man can have, who 1s cold to the 
4 Beauty of Holineſs.“ 

As for my part, when I have happened to 
attend the corpſe of a friend to his interment; 
and have ſeen a graceful man at the entrance of 
a church yard, who became the dignity of his 
function, and aſſumed an authority which is 
natural to truth, pronounce * I am the reſur- 
6c rection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
e though he were dead yet ſhall he live; and 
4% whoſoever liveth and believeth in me ſhall 
* never die:“ I ſay, upon ſuch an occaſion, the 
retroſpect upon paſt actions between the deceaſed 
whom. 1 followed and myſelf, together with 
the many little circumſtances that ftrike upon 
the ſoul, and alternately give grief and conſo- 
lation,' have vaniſhed like a dream ; and I have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when 
the ſolemnity has proceeded, and after a long 
_ pauſe I again heard the ſervant of God utter, 
„% T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
e he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon the earth; 


and though worms deſtroy this body, yet in 


ce my fleſh ſhall I ſee God; whom I ſhall ſee 
« for myſelf, and my eyes ſhall behold, and not 
another.“ How have I been raiſed above this 


world and all its regards, and how well prepared 


to receive the next ſentence which the holy man 
has ſpoken | «+ We. brought nothing into this 
* world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out; the. LEE gave, and. the Lord hath 
: 46 taken 


i 
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6 taken away, bleſſed be the name of the 
«Lord... : 

There are, I IT men of heavy temper 
without genius, who can read theſe expreſſions 


of Scripture with as much indifference as they 


do the reſt of theſe looſe Papers. However, I 


will not deſpair but to bring men of wit into a 


love and admiration of the Sacred Writings; and, 


old as I am, 1 promiſe myſelf to ſee the day 


when it ſhall be as much in faſhion among men 


of politeneſs to admire a rapture of St. Paul, as 


any fine expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to 


ſee a well dreſſed young man produce an Evan- 
geliſt out of his pocket, and be no more out of 


countenance than if it were a claſſic printed 


by Elzevir. 


It is a gratitude that ſea: to be paid to 
Providence by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to 
praiſe and adore the author of their being with a 


1pirit ſuitable to thoſe faculties, and route ſlower 


men by their words, actions, and writings, to a 
participation of their tranſports and thankſ- 
givings. | 


„A 1 advertiſed on Tueſday 2th inſtant, at t Mr. 
Hickford' s great dancing room, over againſt the Tennis- 

court in St. James's-ſtreet, near the Hay-market, for the 
benefit of Signior Claudio Roieri; tickets gs. each. 


* * Another Concert ady. ibidem on Thurſday the gth of 
April, for the benefit of Signora Albergotti Romano; tickets 
half a guinea each; to begin at 6 o'clock. GUARD. in folio, 

* Juſt publiſhed, A letter from Mr. Maccartney to a 


Friend in London, dated Oſtend, Dec. 15, 1712, giving a 


particular account of the Duel between between his Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun. Price 6d. ibidem. 
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By STEELE. 
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Rura mibi & rigui en 1 in wallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem ſylva /que * 7 

Virg. Georg, ii, 4 5. 
My next defice 1 is, void of care and ftrife, 
To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious life, 
A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 
A winding valley, * a lofty wood. Dave. 


ASTORAL poetry *, not only amuſes 
the fancy the moſt delightfully, but is 
likewiſe more indebted to it than any other ſort 
whatſoever. It tranſports us into a kind of 
Fairy-land, where our ears are ſoothed with the 


melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 


ſtreams ; our eyes inchanted with flowery mea- 
dows and ſpringing greens; we are laid under 
cool ſhades, and entertained with all the ſweets 
and freſhneſs of nature. It 1s a dream, it 1s a 
viſion, which we wiſh may be real, aud we be- 

lieve that it is true. N 


* See Ne I 5 Ne 23, Ne 32, and Ne⸗ 40. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Liz Axp's head was fo far 


turned with theſe imaginations, when we were 


laſt in the country, that ſhe loſt her reſt by liſ- 


tening to nightingales; ſhe kept a pair of tur- 


tles cooing in her chamber, and had a tame 
lamb running after her up and down the houſe. 


1 uſed all gentle methods to bring her to her- 


ſelf; as having had a deſign heretofore of turn- 
ing ſhepherd myſelf, when I read Virgil or 
Theocritus at Oxford. But as my age and ex- 


perience have armed me againſt any temptation 


to the paſtoral life, I can now with the greater 


ſafety conſider it; and ſhall lay down ſuch 


= rules, as thoſe of my readers, who have the 


aforeſaid defign, ought to obſerve, if they would 
follow the ſteps of the ſhepherdeſſes of ancient 


times. | 


In order to form a right judgment of Paſto- 


ral Poetry, it will be neceflary to caſt back our 


eyes on the firſt ages of the world. For fince 
that way of life is not now in being, we muſt 


inquire into the manner of it when it actually 


did exiſt. Before mankind was formed into 


large ſocieties, or cities were built, and com- 
merce eſtabliſhed, the wealth of the world con- 
fiſted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending 


of theſe, we find to have been the employment 


of the firſt princes, whoſe ſubjects were ſheep 


and oxen, and their dominions the adjoining 


IS 
- 


vales. As they lived in great affluence and. 
eaſe, we may preſume that they emjoyed ſuch 
pleaſures as that condition afforded, free and 


** = 
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uninterrupted. Their manner of life gave them 
vigour of body, and ſerenity of mind. The 
abundance they were poſſeſt of, ſecuted them 
from avarice, ambition, or envy; they could 
ſcarce have any anxieties or contentions, where 
every one had mote than he could tell what to 
do with. Love indeed might occaſion ſome ri- 
valſhips amongſt them, becauſe many lovers 
fix upon one object, for the loſs of which they 
will be ſatisfied with no compenſation, Other- 
wile it was a ſtate of eaſe, innocence, and con- 
tentment; where Plenty begot Pleaſure, and 
Pleaſure begot Singing, and Singing begot Poetry, 
and Poetry begot Pleaſure again. 25 
Thus happy was the firſt race of men, but 
rude withal, and uncultivated. For before they 
could make any conſiderable progreſs in arts 
and ſciences, the tranquillity of the fural life 
was deſtroyed by turbulent and ambitious ſpi- 
rits; who, having built cities, raiſed armies, 
and ſtudied policies of ſtate, made vaſſals of the 
defenceleſs ſhepherds, and rendered: that which 
was before eaſy and unreſtrained, a mean, la- 
borious; miſerable condition. Hence, if we 
conſider the Paſtoral period before learning, we 
ſhall find it unpoliſhed; if after, we ſhall find 
JJ! EE Toon | 
The uſe that I would make of this ſhort re- 
view of the Country-Life ſhall be this. An aus 
thor that would amuſe himſelf by writing Paf- 
torals, ſhould form in his fancy a rural ſcene of 
perfect eaſe and tranquillity, where innocenceg 
Vol. I. 8 7 fin 
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| ſimplicity, and j joy abound. It is* not enough 5 
that lie writes about the Country; he muſt give 


us what is agreeable in that ſcene, and hide 

what is wretched. It is indeed commonly af- 
firmed, that truth well painted will certainly 
pleaſe the imagination ; but it is ſometimes 
convenient not to diſcover the whole truth, but 
that part which only is delightful, We muſt 
ſometimes ſhow only half an image to the fan- 

cy ; which if we diſplay in a lively manner, 
the mind is ſc dexterouſſy deluded, that it doth 
not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing Paſtorals, let the 
: tranquillity of that life appear full and plain, 
but hide the meanneſs of it; repreſent its ſim- 
plicity as clear as you pleaſe, but cover its mi- 
ſery. I would not hereby be ſo underſtood, as 
if 1 thought nothing that is irkſome or _ unplea- 
| fant ſhould have a place in theſe writings; I 
only mean that this ſtate of life in general 
ſhould be ſuppoſed agreeable. But as there is 
no condition exempt from anxiety, I will allow 
| ſhepherds to be afflicted with ſuch misfortunes, 
as the loſs of a favourite lamb, or a faithleſs 


_ - miſtreſs. He may, if you pleaſe, pick a thorn 


out of his foot; or vent his grief for loſing the 
prize 1n dancing : but theſe being ſmall tor- 


ments, they deiii that ſtate which 


only produces ſuch trifling evils. Again, 1 
would not ſeem fo ſtrict in my notions of inno- 
cence and ſimplicity, as to deny the uſe of a 
little railing, or the Kaas of ſtealing a kid or 
<3 | a r 
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a ſheep-book. For theſe ate likewiſe wen pet- 
ty enormities, that we muſt think the Countr 

Happy Where theſe are the mo tranſgreſ- 

fiotis. 

When a reddit is placed in Tuch a ſcene as I 
have deferibed, and introduced into ſich com- 
ny as 1 have choſen, he gives himſelf up to 
the pleaſing deluſion; and ſince every one doth 
not know how it comes to paſs, 1 will venture 
to tell him why he is pleaſed. _ 
The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all mankind love 
eaſe. Though ambition and avarice employ 
moſt mens thoughts, they are ſuch uneaſy ha- 
bits, that we do not indulge them out of choice, 
but from ſome neceſſity, real or imaginary. 
We ſeek happineſs, in which eaſe is the princi- 
pal ingredient, and the end propoſed in our 
mad reſtleſs purſuits is tranquillity, We are 
therefore ſoothed and delighted with the repre- 
| ſentation of it, and fancy we partake of the 
_ pleaſure. 

A ſecond reaſon is our ſeereh approbation of 
innocence and ſimplicity. Human nature is 
not ſo much depraved, as to hinder us from 
reſpecting goodneſs in others, though we our- 
ſelves want it. This is the reaſon why we are 
ſo much charmed with the pretty prattle of 
children, and even the expreſſions of pleaſure or 
uneaſineſs in ſome part of the brute creation; 
They are without artifice or 'malice; and we 
love truth too well to reſiſt the charms of ſin- 
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A third reaſon is our love of the. country. 
Health, tranquillity and pleaſing objects are the 
F growth of the Country, and though men, for 

the general good of the world, are made to love 

poopulous cities, the Country hath the greateſt 
ſhare in an uncorrupted heart. When we paint, 

. deſcribe, or any way indulge our fancy, the 
# Country is the ſcene which ſupplies us with 

the moſt lovely images. This ſtate was that 
wherein God placed Adam when in Paradiſe; 

nor could all the fanciful wits of antiquity ima- 

gine any thing that could adminiſter more ex- 

„  quiſite delight in their Elyſium. * 


* This, and the following Papers on Paſtoral Poetry, 
excepting Ne 40, are attributed to STEELE, for want of 
good authority to aſcribe them to any other writer or 
writers. They have been aſcribed to Mr. Thomas TIckELL, 
and it does not appear that there is much to be ſaid for or 
againſt the propriety of this aſſignment. It is conjectured 
*that Mr. Ambroſe Philips was concerned in them, and 

that he was the author of this Paper in particular. Philips 
is ſuppoſed to have lived in the ſame houſe with Aadiſen 
about this time, and the papers on Paſtoral Poetry were 
probably among the earlieſt joint contributions of AppI- 
SON, and the two gentlemen above-mentioned to STEELE's | 
new Paper, to which it may well be ſuppoſed that Appi- 
DISON was the warmeſt well-wiſher, and if not the firſt, 
at leaſt among the earlieſt contributors. Nevertheleſs, 
Ne 29. is the firſt Paper in the Gu AR DIAxN ſo much in 
ADDIsON's manner throughout, as to engage the Annota- 
tor in a fruitleſs fearch of ſome deciſive authority to aſcribe 
it to him. See © Johuſon's Lives, &c.“ vol. II. p. 399- 
8vo, 1781; and GUARDIAN, N“ 40. * 

4 CREATION: A Philoſophical Poem in Seven Books. 
By Sir R. Blackmore, Knt. M. D. & F. R. S. The ſecond 
edition, GUARD. in folig, N* ag. | . 
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— b per illos 
uus excedens terris veſtigia fecit. 
5 Virg. Georg. 11. 47 3. 


F rom hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her de — Reps appear. 


Darpzx. 


AVING cnt cms my reader into 
| the Fairy or Paſtoral Land, and informed 
him what. manner of life, the inhabitants of 
that region lead ; I ſhall, in this day's Paper, 
give him ſome marks whereby he may diſcover 
whether he is impoſed upon by thoſe who pre- 
tend to be of that Country; or, in other words, 
what are the characteriſtics of a true Arcadian. 
From the foregoing account of the Paſtoral 
Life, we may diſcover that ſimplicity is neceſ- 


1 ſary in the character of Shepherds. Their 


minds muſt be ſuppoſed ſo rude and uncultivat- 
ed, that nothing but what is plain and unaf- 
fected can come from them. Nevertheleſs we 
are not N to * them dull and ſtu- 

| L 5 2 Ps 
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pid, ſince fine ſpirits were undoubtedly in the 
world before arts were invented to poliſh and 


adorn them. We ny therefore - introduce 
ſhepherds with good ſenſe and even with wit, 


provided their manner of thinking be not too = 


galant or refined. For all men, both rude and 
polite, think and conceive things the ſame way 
(truth being eternally the ſame to all) though 

they expreſs them very differently.” For here 
lies the difference, Men, who, by long ſtudy 

and experience have reduced their ideas to cer- 

tain claſſes, and conſider the general nature of 

things abſtracted from particulars, expreſs their 
thoughts after a more conciſe, lively, ſurpriſing 
manner. Thoſe who have little experience, or 
cannot abſtract, deliver their ſentiments in plain 
| deſcriptions, by circumſtances, and thoſe ob- 
ſervations which' either ſtrike upon the ſenſes, 
or are the firſt motions of the mind. And 
though the former raiſes our admiration more, 
the latter gives more pleaſure, and ſooths us 


more naturally, Thus a nur yr may. wy 
to his miſtreſs, 1 


With thee for ever I in 1 could reſt, 

Where never human foot the ground hath preſt; 
Thou eien from dungeons darkneſs canſt ps ” 
And from a deſart banith ſolitude. X 


A Shepherd will content himſelf to 25 the fame 
thing more fimply : 


Come, Roſalind, oh ! come, for without thee 
What pleaſore can the W have for me ? 


12 | 
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Again, ſince Shepherds are not allowed to 
N. deep reflections, the addreſs required. is 
ſo to relate an action, that the circumſtances 
put together ſhall cauſe the reader to reflect. 
Thus, by one delicate circumſtance Corydon 


deells Alexis that he is the fineſt Wander of the 
Country: 


Of ſeven ſmooth j joints a * pipe I vie 
Which with his dying breath Damcetas gave : 
And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 
For only thou deſery'ſt it after me. 


As in another Paſtoral writer, after the ſame 
manner a Shepherd informs us how *much his | 


miſtreſs likes him: 


As I to cool me bath'd one 1287 day, 

Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly, 
Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


If ever a reflection be pardonable in Paſtorals, 
it is where the thought is ſo obvious, that it 
ſeems to come eafily to the mind; as in the 
following admirable improvement of Virgil and 
Theocritus: 

Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not. And "why 

Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet ſhow 

The bordering flow'rs leſs dae than they 

grow * ? 

A ſecond characteriſtic of a true Shepherd i is 

ſimplicity of manners, or innocence. This is 


* From the firſt Paſtoral of Mr. A. Phillips, entitled, | 
Aus, J. 90, Ke. | 
+ PY op 
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ſo obvious from what 1 have before advanced, 
that it would be but repetition to inſiſt long upon 
it. I ſhall only remind the reader, that as the 
| Paſtoral Life is ſuppolcd to be where nature is 
not much depraved, fincerity and. truth will ge- 
nerally run through it. Some Night tranigreſ- 
ſions for the ſake of variety may be admitted, 
which in effect will only ſferye to ſet off the 

ſimplicity of it in general. I cannot better il- 
luſtrate this rule than by the following example 
of a Swain who found his miſtreſs aſleep : 
Once Delia ſlept on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Her loyely limbs half. bare, and rude the wind : 

I ſmooth'd her coats, and ſtole a filent kiſs ; 

Condemn me, ſhepherds, if 1 did amiſs *. 


A thjrd ſign of a Swain i is, that ſomething 
of religion, and even ſuperſtition, is part of his 
character. For we find that thoſe who have 
lived eaſy lives in the Country, and contemplate 
the works of Nature, live in the greateſt awe of 
their Author. Nor doth this humour pre- 
vail leſs now than of old. Our Peaſants fin- 
cerely believe the tales of goblins and fairies, 
as the heathens thoſe of fauns, nymphs, and 
ſatyrs. Hence we find the works of Virgil and 
Theocritus ſprinkled with left-handed ravens, 
blaſted oaks, witch-crafts, evil eyes, and the 
like, And I obſerve with great pleaſure 


"0 From the Sixth Paſtoral of Mr. A. Philips, intituled, 
Geron, Hobbinol, and Langret,” I. 73, et ſegg. The 
four lines in the preceding page, relative to Lydia, are quoted 
om the ſame Paſtoral, ! . 81, de. y 
that 


that our Engliſh author “ of the Paſtorals I have 
quoted hath practiſed this ſecret with admirable 
judgment. 9 | | 

Iwill yet add another mark, which may be 
' obſerved: very often in the above-named poets, 
which is agreeable to the character of Shep- 
herds, and nearly allied to ſuperſtition, I mean 
the uſe of proverbial ſayings. I take the com- 
mon fimilitudes in Paſtoral to be of the pro- 
verbial order, which are ſo frequent, that it is 
| needleſs and would be tireſome to quote them. 

I ſhall only take notice upon this head, that it 
is a nice piece of art to raiſe a proverb above 
the vulgar ſtyle, and ſtill keep it eaſy and unaf- 
feed. Thus the old wiſh, 5 God reſt his foul,” 


\ 


is finely turned; | 1 
Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's friend, 
Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend f : 

Mr. Ambroſe Philips, whoſe Paſtorzls muſt have 

been publiſhed before the year 1708, becauſe they are evi- 

dently prior to thoſe of PorE. Ste Dr. JehNsox's Lives 


of Engliſh Poets, &c. vol. IV. p. 295, 8vo. 1781. 


+,,See N“ 22, note, ad ſinem. The quotations from 
Philips's poems in this, and the compliment paid to him 
in the following Papers on Paſtoral Poetry, are againſt the 
ſuppoſition of his concern in them, and countenance the 


opinion that they were written by Mr. Thomas Tickell, 


under Addiſon's. inſpection, and perhaps with his afhiſ- 
m—__ | £7 Os | 
Be Dy printed for J. Tonſon, at Shakeſpear's Head, 
againſt Catharine-ſtreet, in the Strand, TaTLERS in 
| four volumes, 8vo and 12mo; SPECTATOR, in four vo- 
lumes, 8vo and 12mo. N. B The three laſt volumes of 
the SPECTATOR will be publiſhed in a few days. GuarD. 
. N24. 
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—Dicends jacendague calls? Perl, Sat. iv. 5, 


———— Doſt thou, ſo young, 
| Know when to 1 er and when to hold thy tongue? 
* 


ACK LIz ARD was about fifteen es x 
was firſt entered in the Univerſity, and being 
a youth of a great deal of fire, and a more than 
ordinary application to his ſtudies, it gave his 
- converſation a very particular turn. He had 
too much {pirit to hold his tongue in company; 
dut at the ja ame time fo little acquaintance with 
| the, world, that he did not know how to talk 
hke other people. 
Alter a year rote a a half's ſtay at the Univgrſi- 
ty, he came down among us to paſs away a 
month or two in the country. The firſt night 
after his arrrival, as we were at fupper, we 
were all of us very much improved by Jack's 
table talk. He told us, upon the appearance of 


a diſh of wild fowl, that according to the opi» . 


nion of ſome natural philoſophers they might 
be lately come from the moon. "ow Dag 
is the 


the Sparkler burſting out into a laugh, he in- 
ſulted her with ſeveral queſtions relating to the 
bigneſs and diſtance of the moon and ſtars; 
and after every interrogation would be winking 
vpon me, and ſmiling at his ſiſter's ignorance, 
Jack gained his point; for the mother Was 
pleaſed, and all the ſervants ſtared at the learn- 
ing of their young maſter. Jack was ſo encou- 


raged at this ſucceſs, that for the firſt week he 
dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a common 


jeſt with him to pinch one of his ſiſter's lap= 
dogs, and afterwards prove he could not feel it. 
When the girls were ſorting a ſet of knots, he 
would demonſtrate to them that all the ribbands 
were of the ſame colour; or rather, ſays Jack. 
of no colour at all. My lady LIZ ARD herſelf, 
though ſhe was not a little pleaſed with her 
ſon's improvements, was one day almoſt angry 
with him; for having accidentally burnt; her 
fingers as ſhe was lighting the lamp for her tea» 
pot ; in the midſt of her anguiſh, Jack. laid 
hold of the opportunity to inſtruct her that 
there was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. In 
ſhort, no day paſſed over our heads, in which 
Jack did not imagine he made the whole fami- 
ly wiſer than they were before. 
That part of his converſation which gave 
me the moſt pain, was what paſſed among 
thoſe country gentlemen that came to viſit us. 
On ſuch occaſions Jack uſually took upon him 
to be the mouth of the company; and think- 
ing himſelf "obliged to be very merry, would 


entertain = 
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entertain-us with a great many odd ſayings and 
abſurdities of their college-cook. . I found this 
fellow had made a very ſtrong impreſſion - upon 
Jack's imagination; which he never conſidered 

was not the caſe of the reſt of the company, 

until after many repeated trials he found that 
his ſtories ſeldom made any body laugh but 

Himſelf. | 

__ Tall this while looked upon Jack as a young : 

tree ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its time; 

the redundancy of which, though it was a little 
unſeaſonable, ſeemed to foretell an uncommon 
fruitfulneſs. 

In order to wear out the vein of ccduritey 
which ran through his converſation, I took him 
out with me one evening, and firſt of all-infi- 

nuated to him this rule, which I had myſelf 
learned from a very great author *, To think 

„with the wiſe, but talk with the vulgar.” 

Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made him reflect that he 

bad expoſed himſelf to the laughter of the ig- 

norant by a contrary behaviour; upon which 
he told me, that he would take care for the 
future to keep his notions to himſelf, and con- 
verſe in the common received ſentiments of 
mankind. He at the ſame time defired me to 

ive him any other Rules of Converſation 
which I thought might be for his improve- 
ment. I told we would. think of it; - and 


* B nr: See . L Homme de Cour,” or, © „ The 
3 Maxim 43 ; SPECT. N' 397, and Note, 
dem. : 


according! 7. 
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accordingly, as I have a particular affection for 
the young man, I gave him the next morning 
the following Rules in writing, which may 
perhaps have contributed to make him the 
* man he is no w-. | 


T E x faculty of interchanging our 1 
with one another, or what we expreſs by the 
word Converſation, has always been repreſent- 


_— by moral writers as one of the nobleſt pri- 


vileges of reaſon, and which more particularly 

' ſets mankind above the brute part of the crea- 
tion. 
Though nothing ſo much gains upon the 4 
fections as this extempore Eloquence, which we 
have conſtantly occafion for, and are obliged to - 
practiſe every day, we very rarely meet with 
any who excel in it. 

The Converſation of moſt men. is ls | 
able, not ſo much for want of wit and learning, 
as of good - breeding and diſcretion. 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to gratify | 
any particular vanity or paſſion of your own, 
but always with a deſign either to divert or 


inform the company. A man who only aims 


at one of theſe, is always eaſy in his diſcourſe. 
He is never out of humour at being interrupted, 
becauſe he confiders that thoſe who hear him 
are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaying : 
could either divert or inform them. 
A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the 
bod. wil of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe 
. . 1 nobody 


— 
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nobody envies a man, who does not appear to 
be pleaſed with himſelf, © 
We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves, 
Indeed what can we fay? it would be as im- 
| prudent to diſcover our faults, as ridiculous to 
count over our fancied virtues. Our private 
and domeſtic affairs are no lefs improper to be 
introduced in converſation. What does it con- 
dern the company how many horſes you keep in 
ur ſtables? or whether your ſervant is moſt 
„ TT get 
A man may equally affront the key 06 he 
is in, by engroſſing all the talk, or obſerving a 
Satemptuous ſilence. 8 
© Before you tell a ſtory, it may be generally 
not amiſs to draw a ſhort character, and give 
the company a true idea of the principal perſons 
concerned in it. The beauty of moſt things 
conſiſting not ſo much in their being ſaid or 
done, as their being ſaid or done by fuch a par- 
_ ticular perſon, or on ſuch a particular occaſion. 
Notwithſtanding all the advantages of youth, 
few young people pleaſe in converſation ; the 
reaſon 1s, that want of experience makes them 
_ poſitive, and what they ſay is rather with a de- 
ſign to pleaſe themſelves than any one elſe. 
It is certain that age itſelf ſhall make many 
things-paſs well enough, which would have 
been laughed at in the mouth of one much 
younger. . J 
Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to 
men of ſenſe, than an empty formal man wo 
8 „„ "ſpeaks 


5 
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ks in proverbs, and decides all controver- 
es with a ſhort ſentence. This piece of ſtu - 
diy is the more inſufferable, as 5 puts on the 
"Ur ene IN 
A prudent. man will avvid ralking . ll 
any particular ſcience, for which he is remark» 
_ ably famous. There is not methinks an hand- 
ſomer thing ſaid of Mr. Cowley in his whole 
life, than that none but his intimate friends ever 
diſcovered he was a great poet by his diſcourſe: | 
| befides the decency of this rule, it is certainly 
founded in good policy. A man who talks of 
any thing he 1s i 1-46 4 erer ai for, has little 
. to get, but a great deal to loſe. I might add, 
that he who is ſometimes filent on a ſubject 
where every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, 
will often be thought no leſs knowing in other 
matters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 
Women are ftightened at the name of argu» 
ment, and are ſooner convinced by a happy 
turn, or ng expreffion, than by demotalipes 
tion. 
Whenever you commend, add your rea- 
ſons for doing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes 
the approbation of a man of ſenſe from the 
Hattery of ſycophants, and admiration of fools. 
Raillery is no longer agreeable than While 
the whole company is pleaſed with it. I would 
leaſt ot all be underſtood to except the perſon 
raillied. 
Though good 3 ſenſe and Aa ten 
en ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it 


may 
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may be no ill policy ſometimes to prepare your- 
ſelf in a particular manner for Converſation, by 

looking a little further than your neighbours 
into whatever is become a reigning ſubject. If 
our Armies are beſieging a place of importance 
abroad, or our Hoals of Commons debating a 
bill of conſequence at home, you can hardly 
fail of being heard with pleaſure, if you have 
nicely informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſitu- 
tion, and hiſtory of the firſt, or of the reaſons 
for and againſt the latter. It will have the 
ſame effect, if when any ſingle perſon begins to 
make a noiſe in the world, you can learn ſome 
of the ſmalleſt accidents in his life or converſa - 
tion, which though they are too fine for the 
obſervation of the vulgar, give more ſatisfac- 
tion to men of ſenſe (as they are the beſt open- 


ings to a real character) than the recital of his 


moſt glaring actions. I know but one ill con- 
ſequence to be feared from this method, name - 
ly, that, coming full charged into company, 


z you ſhall reſolve to unload whether a handſome 


opportunity offers itſelf or o. 
Though the aſking of queſtions: may plead 


for itſelf the ſpecious names of modeſty, and a 


defire of information, it affords little pleaſure 
to the reſt of the company who are not trou- 
bled with the ſame doubts; befides which, he 
who aſks a queſtion would do well to conſider 
that he lies wholly at the mercy of another be- 

fore he receives an anſwer. 


Nothing, 
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Nothing i is more filly than the pleaſure ſome 
people take in what they call “ ſpeaking their 
„ minds. A man of this make will ſay a 
rude thing for the mere pleaſure of ſaying it, 
when an oppoſite behaviour, full as innocent, 
might have preſetved his friend, or made his 


fortune. 


It is not impoſtible. for a man to form to 


himſelf as .exquiſite a pleaſure in complying 
with the humour and ſentiments of others, as 
of bringing others over to his own; ſince it is 
the certain ſigu of a ſuperior genius, that can 
take arid become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſhall only add, that, beſides what I have 
here laid, there is ſomething which can never 
be learnt but in the company of the polite. 
The virtues of men are catching. as well as their 
vices ; and your own obſervations added to theſe 
will ſoon diſcover what it is that commands at- 
tention in one man, and makes you tired and 


v e with the GD of another. 


N. B. In. the ſecohd paragraph” of this Paper, it-is Kd, 
that % Lady LIZARD burnt her fingers as ſbe was lighti 
10 the lamp for her tea- pot. Silver tea-pots with lamps Inde 
them are ſtill preſerved among the een See 
ee Ne 66. Let. „n 3 A. 4 
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; Noe 25. Thurſday, April 9, 1713. 
By Mr. E. BUDGELL.. 


A. MM. itt AMS. th. FY 


* 4 4 * 1 * — hd : * — — — * * : . . * * 
ö : Ft ? 
N ; 


1 tam Luci foutor inepte 
Ut non hoc Jen ? Hor. 1 Sat. x. 2. 


What a of his * 
80 blindly partial, to deny me Tang. ? * 


T HE prevailing humour of e crying up au- 
thors that have writ in the days of our 
forefathers, and of paſſing ſlightly over the me- 
rit of our contemporaries, is a grievance, that 
men of a free and unprejudiced thought have 
complained of through all ages in their writs 
ings. 
18 went home laſt night full of theſe reflec- 
tions from a coffee-houſe, where a great many 
excellent writings were arraigned, and as many 
very indifferent ones applauded, more (as it 
ſeemed to me) upon the account of their date, 
than upon any intrinſic value or demerit. The 
converſation ended with great encomiums upon 
my lord Verulam' s Hiſtory of Henry the Viith- 


6 * the _ Lucilius. EE 
The 


i 
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The company were. unanimous in their appro- 
bation of it. I was too well acquainted with 
the traditional vogue of that book throughout 
the whole nation, to venture my thoughts upon 
it. Neither would I now offer my judgement 
upon that work to the public (fo great a vene- 
ration have I for the memory of a man whoſe 
writings are the glory of our nation), but that 
the authority of ſo leading a name may perpe- 
tuate a vicious taſte amongſt us, and betray fu- 
ture hiſtorians to copy 25 a model, which I 
cannot help thinking far from complete. 
As to the fidelity of the Hiſtory, I have no- 
thing to ſay; to examine it impartially in that 
view would require much pains and leiſure. But 
as to the compoſition of it, and ſometimes the 
choice of matter, I am apt to believe it will 
appear a little faulty to an unprejudiced reader. 
A complete Hiſtorian ſhould be endowed witn 
the effential qualifications of a great Poet, His 
ſtyle muſt be majeſtic and grave, as well as fim- 
ple and unaffected; his narration ſhould be ani- 
mated, ſhort, and clear, and fo as even to outrun 
the impatience of the reader, if poſſible. This 
can only be done by being very ſparing and 
choice in words, by retrenching all cold and ſu- 
perfluous cireumſtances in an action, and by 
dwelling upon ſuch alone as are material, and 
fit to delight or inſtruct a ſerious. mind. This 
1s what we find in the great models of antiquity, 
and in a more particular manner in Livy, whom 
it is impoſſible to read without the warmeſt 


emotions. 8 
po M 2 But 


1 
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Bout my lord Verulam, on the contrary, 18 
ever, in the tedious ſtyle of declaimers, uſing. 
BY two words for one ; ever endeavouring to be 
"witty, and as fond of out- of-the-way fi ies as 
= ſome of our old play-writers. He abounds in 
low phraſes, beneath the dignity of Hiſtory. 
and often condeſcends' to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently 
falſe, almoſt every where trivial and puerile. 
His whole manner of turning his thoughts is 
full of affectation and pedantry ; and there ap- 
1 pears throughout his whole work more the air 
=_ - "of a reclule (cholar, than of a man verſed in the 
world. 


- 


— —— — — K 


*  Aﬀeer paſting ſo free a cenlvre upon a book 
:which for theſe hundred years and upwards has 
-met with the moſt univerſal approbation, I am 
'obliged in my own defence to tranſcribe ſome 
of the many paſſages |! formerly collected for 
the uſe of my firft charge Sir Marmaduke 
Liz BRD. It would be endleſs ſhould I point out 
the frequent tautologies and circumlocutions 
that occur in every page, which do (as it were) 
rarify inſtead of condenſing his thoughts and 

matter. It was, in all probability, his applica - 
tion to the law that gave him a habit of being 
To: wordy; of which I ſhall put down two or 
three examples. 

That all records, wherein there was any 
* memory or mention of the king's attainder, 
© ſhould be defaced, cancelled, and taken off the 
file Divers ſeeret and nimble ſcouts and 

3 * © ſpies, 


* 


| = 
* . 
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© ſpies; &c. to learn, ſearch, and diſcover all 
the circumſtances and particuldrs—to aflail, 
© ſap, and work into the 9 of Sir Robert 
. « Clifford. „„ 
I leave the following paſſages to every one's 
conſideration, without making any. farther re- 
marks upon them. 
le ſhould be well enough able to ſcatter 
+ the Iriſh as a flight of birds, and rattle away 
« this ſwarm of bees with their king. The 
« rebels took their way towards York, &c. but 
© their ſnow- ball did not gather as it went,— 
« So that (in a kind of mattacina * of human 5 
fortune) he turned a broach that had worn 
* a crown; whereas fortune commonly doth not 
bring in a comedy or farce after a tragedy 
The queen was crowned, &c. about two years 
$ after the marriage, like an old chriſtening that 
© had ſtayed long for god-fathers—Defirous to 
trouble the waters in Italy, that he might fiſh 
the better, caſting the net not out of St. Peter's, 
© but out of Borgia's Bark—And therefore upon 
the firſt grain of incenſe that was ſacrificed 
* upon the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin 
was ſmoked away — This was the end of this 
little cockatrice of a king, that was able to 
deſtroy thoſe that did not eſpy bim firſt It 
& was obſerved, that the great tempeſt which 
drove Philip into England blew down the 
1 Golden Eagle from the ſpire of St. Fagls; 
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© and in the fall, it fell upon a fign of the Black 


© Eagle, which was in Paul's c , i 
the place where the ſchool-houſe now ſtand=. 


eth, and battered it, and broke it down: which 


was a ſtrange ſtooping of a hawk upon a fowl. 


« —The king began to find where his ſhoe did 
wiring him in whoſe boſom or budget moſt 


of Perkins's ſecrets were laid up. —One might 
| © know afar off where the owl was by the flight 


© of birds—Bold men, and careleſs of fame, and 
that took toll of their maſter's griſt—Empſon 
© and Dudley would have cut another chop out 
© of him—Peter Hialas, ſome call him Elias; 
« ſurely he was the forerunner of, &c. —Lionel 


_ © biſhop of Concordia was ſent as nuncio, &c. 


« but, notwithſtanding he had a good ominous 
name to have made a peace, nothing followed 
« —Taxing him for a great taxer of his people, 
not by proclamations, but by court-fames, | 
which commonly print better than printed 
« proclamations—vSir Edward Poynings was en- 
forced to make a wild chace upon the Wild 
« Iriſh—In ſparing of blood by the bleeding = 
© ſo much treaſure—And although his own caſe | 


' © had both ſteel and parchment more than the 


other; that is to ſay, a conqueſt in the field, 
and an act of parliament—That Pope know- 


ing that king Henry the Sixth was reputed in - 


* the world abroad but for a ſimple man, was 
© afraid it would but diminiſh the eſtimation of 
that kind of honour, if there were not a diſ> 
* tance kept between innocents and ſaints. N 

SE | — of 
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Not to trouble my reader with any more in- 
ſtances of the like nature, I muſt obſerve that 
the whole work is ill- conducted, and the ſtory ' 


of Perkin Warbeck (which ſhould have been 


only like an Epiſode in a poem) is fpun out to 


near a third part of the book. The character 


of Henry the Seventh, at the end, 1s rather an 
abſtract of his hiſtory than a character. It is 
tedious, and diverſified with ſo many particu- 
lars as confound the reſemblance, and make it 
almoſt impoſſible for the reader to form any diſ- 
tinct idea of the perſon. It is not thus the an- 
tients drew their characters; but in a few juſt 
and bold ſtrokes gave you the diſtinguiſhing fea- 
tures of the mind (if I may be allowed the me- 
taphor) in ſo diſtinct a manner, and in ſo ſtrong 
a light, that you grew intimate with your man 
immediately, and knew him from a hundred. 

After all, it muſt be conſidered in favour of 
my lord Verulam, that he lived in an age 
wherein chaſte and correct writing was not in 
faſhion, and when pedantry was the mode even 
at court: ſo that it is no wonder if the preva- 
lent humour of the times bore down his genius, 
though ſuperior in force perhaps to any of our 
countrymen, that have either gone before or 
ſucceeded him, 
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Ne 26. Friday, April 10, 1713. 
By STEELE. 


Non ego Slow mihi dotem eſſe puto, que dos dicitur, 
Sed . © e & ſcdatam cupidinem. 
„ 


1 © A woman's true dowry, i in my opinion, is not 
4 chat which is uſually ſo called; but ries modeſty, 
c and ed deſires,” 


N healthy old fellow, that. i is not a i fool, 
is the happieſt creature living. It is at 
that time of life only, men enjoy their facul- 
ties with pleaſure and ſatisfaction. It is then 
we have nothing to manage, as the phraſe is; 
we ſpeak the downright truth, and whether the 
Teſt of the world will give us the privilege or 
not, we have ſo little to aſk of them that we 
can take it. I ſhall be very free with the Women 
from this one conſideration ;: and, having no- 
thing to defire of them, ſhall treat them as they 
ſtand in nature, and as they are adorned with 
virtue, and not as they are pleaſed to form and 
diſguiſe themſelves. A. ſet of fops, from one 
generation to another, 7 — made ſuch a pother 
with * Bright eyes, the fair ſex, the charms, 
95 the 
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the air, and ſomething ſo incapable to be 
expreſſed but with a figh, that the creatures 
have utterly gone out of their very being, and 
there are no Women in all the world. If they 
are not nymphs, ſhepherdeſſes, graces, or god- 
defies, they are to a woman all of them Tas 
LAbiks. Get to a chriſtening at any alley in 
the town, and at the meaneſt artificer's, and 
the word is, „Well, who takes care of the 
Ladies?“ I have nen notice that ever ſince 
the word Forſooth was baniſhed for Madam the 
word Woman has been diſcarded for Lady. And 
as there is now never a woman in England, I 
hope I may talk of WOMEN without offence to 
the Lavigs, What puts me in this preſent | 
diſpoſition to tell them their own, is, that in 
this holy week I very civilly deſired all delin- 
quents in point of chaſtity to make ſome atone- 
ment for their freedoms, by beſtowing a charity | 
upon the miſerable wretches who languiſh in 
the Lock hoſpital. But I hear of very little 
done in that matter; and I am informed, they 
are pleaſed, inſtead of taking notice of my Pre- 
caution, to call me an ill-bred old fellow, and 
ſay I do not underſtand the world. It is not, it 
ſeems, within the rules of good - breeding to tax 
the vices of people of quality, and the Com- 
mandments were made for the vulgar. I am 
indeed informed of ſome oblations ſent into the 
houſe, but they are all come from the ſervants 
of criminals of condition. A poor chamber- 
maid has ſent 1 in ten Willing out of her huſh- 
Ton money, 


of 
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money, to expiate her guilt of being in her 
miſtreſs's ſecret ; but ſays ſhe dare not aſk her 
ladyſhip for any thing, for ſhe is not to ſup- 
pole that ſhe is locked up with a young gentle- 
man, in the abſence of her huſband, three 
hours together, for any harm; but as my lady 
is a perſon of great ſenſe, the girl does not 
know but that they were reading ſome good 
book together; but becauſe ſhe fears it may be 
otherwite, ſhe has ſent her ten ſhillings for the 
guilt of concealing it. We have a thimble from 
a country girl that owns ſhe has had dreams of . 
a fine gentleman who comes to their houſe, who 
gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care 
of the men in this town ; but ſhe thinks he 
does not mean what he ſays, and ſends the 
thimble, becauſe ſhe does not hate him as ſhe 
ought. The ten ſhillings, this thimble, and 
an occamy ſpoon. from ſome other unknown 
poor ſinner, are all the atonement which is 
made for the body of fin in London and Weſt- 
minſter. I have computed that there is one in 
every three hundred who 1s not chaſte; and if 
that be a modeſt computation, how great a 
number are thoſe who make no account of my 
admontion ! It might be expected one or two 
of the two hundred and ninety-nine honeſt, 
might out of mere charity and compaſſion to ini- 
quity, as it is a misfortune, have done ſome- 
thing upon ſo good a time as that wherein they 
were ſolicited. But major Crabtree, a ſour pot- 
companion of mine, ſays, the two hundred 
8 „ ninety 
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_ ninety and nine are one way or other as little 

virtuous as the three hundredth unchaſte Wo- 

man—l would ſay Lady. It is certain, that we 
are infeſted with a parcel of jilflirts, who are 
not capable of being mothers of brave men, for 
the infant partakes of the temper and diſpo- 
| ſition of its mother. We ſee the unaccounta- 
ble effects which ſudden frights and longings 
have upon the offspring; and it is not to be 
doubted, but the ordinary way of thinking of 


the mother has its influence upon what ſhe bears 


about her nine months. Thus from the want 
of care in this particular of chooſing wiyes, you 
ſee men, after much care, labour, and ſtudy, 
ſurprized with prodigious ſtarts of ill- nature and 
_ paſſion, that can be accounted. for no otherwiſe 
but from hence, that it grew upon them in em- 

brio, and the man was determined ſurly, peev- 

1th, froward, ſullen, or outrageous, before he 
| ſaw the light. The laſt time I was in a public 
place I fell in love by proxy for Sir Herry 
Lizard. The young woman happens to be of 
quality. Her father was a gentleman of as 
noble a diſpoſition, as any I ever met with. The 
widow her mother, under whoſe wing ſhe loves 
to appear, and is proud of it, is a pattern to 
perſons of condition. Good-ſenſe, heightened 
and exerted with good-breeding, is the parent's 
diſtinguiſhing character; and if we can get this 
young woman into our family, we ſhall think 
we have a much better purchaſe than others, 

who, without her good qualites, may bring into 
„„ e theirs 
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ft the greateſt acceſnon of riches, I ſent 
Sir Harry by laſt night's job the following —_ 
ter on the lubjeS, _—_ | 


Dear Sir Hanny, 


PO our laſt parting, wid; as I had Juſt 
mounted the little roan I am ſo fond of, you 
| © called me back; and when | ſtooped to you, 
you ſqueezed me by the hand, and with allu- 
* fion to ſome pleaſant diſcourſe we had had a 
* day or two before in the houſe, concerning 
© the preſent mercantile way of contractin 
* marriages, with a ſmile and a bluſh you bid 
me look upon ſome Women for you, and ſend 
word how they went. I did not ſee one 0 
my mind till the laſt opera before Eaſter. 
© affure you I have been as unquiet ever 3 28. 
I wiſh you were till you had her. Her height, 
her complexion, and every thing but her age, 
which is under twenty, are very much to my 
« fatisfaQion : there is an ingenuous ſhame. in 
© her eyes, which is to the mind what the 
bloom of youth is to the body; neither implies 
4 that there are virtuous habits and accompliſh- 
© ments already attained by the poſſeſſor, but 
s ſthey certainly ſhew an unprejudiced capacity 
* towards them. As to the circumſtance of this 
© young woman's age, I am reconciled to her 
want of years, becauſe ſhe pretends to nothing 
above them; you do not ſee in her the odious 
I porwardineds: 2 to I Know not What, as in the 
5 | aaſſured 
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15 aſſured countenances, nh boſoms, and cone 
fident glances of her contemporaries. | 
« I will vouch for her, that you will have 
her whole heart, if you can win it; ſhe is in 
no familiarities with the fops, her fan has 
never been yet out of her own hand, and her 
a brother” s face 1 18 the only man's ſhe ever looked 

« in ſtedfaſtly. 

When | have gone thus far, ad wh you 
5 that Lam very confident of her as to her vir- 
tue and education, I may ſpeak a little freely 
to you as you are a young man, There is 
« dignity in the young lady's beauty, when it 
* ſhall become her to receive your friends with a 

good air, and affable countenance ; when ſhe 
is to repreſent that part of you which you 

- * muſt delight in, the frank and chearful recep- 
tion of your friends, her beauties will do as 
much honour to your table, as cher will give | 

vou pleaſure i in your bed. 

* It is no ſmall inſtance of felicity to have = 
woman, from whoſe behaviour your friends 
are more endeared to you; and for whoſe ſake 
© your children are as mueh valued as for your: 
* . 
It is not for u me to 3 the lovely. height 
of her forehead,” the ſoft pulp- of her lips, or 
to deſeribe the amiable profile which her fine 
hair, cheeks and neck, made to the beholders 
that night, but ſhall leave them to your own. 
F "OG when you come to town; which 
l . i * you 
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you may do at your leiſure, and be time enough, 
for there are many in town richer than £ 
„ whom I recommend. 


6 1 am, SIR, 
© your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
VNxsronx Inoxs DE. 


Ne 27, Saturday, April 11, I 713. 


By G. BMX LE, D. b. 


=Y —_— 8 * ua 9 _— non amen ——Y : 
. 1 


Malta n., foriemque animo miſeratus iniquan. 
Virg. En. vi. 332. 


Struck with compaſſion of ſo ſad a ſtate, 


N compaſſi ion to thoſe gloomy mortals, he 
by their unbelief are rendered incapable of 
feeling thoſe impreſſions of joy and hope, which 


the celebration of the late * e feſtival “ na- 


turally leaves on the mind of a Chriſtian, I 
ſhall in this Paper endeavour to evince that 


there are grounds to expect a Future State, 


without ſuppoſing in the reader any faith at all, 


not even the belief of a Deity. Let the moſt 


* Viz. Eaſter. 
ſtedfaſt 
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ſtedfaſt unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 
ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and then ſay 7 
there be not a connexion, and adjuſtment, and 
exact and conſtant order diſcoverable in all the 
parts of it. Whatever be the cauſe, the thing 
itſelf is evident to all our facultiess Look into 
the animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and 
locomotive powers; is not the like contrivance 
and propriety obſervable in theſe too? Are 
they not fitted to certain ends, and are they not 
by nature directed to proper objects? 
Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies 
ſhould, by a management ſuperior to the wit 
of man, be diſpoſed in the moſt excellent man- 
ner — 10 their reſpective natures; and 
yet the ſpirits or ſouls of men be neglected, or 
managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of man's 
en e der Shall every other paſſion be 
rightly placed by nature, and ſhall that appetite 
of Immortality natural to all mankind be alone 
miſplaced, or deſigned to be fruſtrated? Shall 
the induſtrious application of the inferior ani- 
mal powers in the meaneſt vocations be anſwer- 
ed by the ends we propoſe, and ſhall not the 
generous efforts of a virtuous mind be re- 
warded? In a word, ſhall the corporeal world 
be all order and harmony, the intellectual diſ- 
cord and confuſion * He who is bigot enough 
to believe theſe things, muſt bid adieu to that 
natural rule, of © reaſoning from analogy ;* 
muſt run counter to that maxim of common 
ſenſe, + That men ought to form their judge- 
| : | ments 
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ments of things unexperienced, from n 


they have experienced.“ 


If any thing looks like a recompenice of ca- 


lamitous virtue on this fide the grave, it is ei- 
ther an aſſurance that thereby we obtain the 
favour and protection of heaven, and ſhall, 


whatever befals us in this, in another life meet 
with a juſt return; or elſe that applauſe, and 
reputation, which is tauglit to attend virtuous 
actions. The former of theſe, our free-think- 
ers, out of their ſingular wiſdom and benevo- 
lence to mankind, endeavour to eraſe from the 
minds of men. The latter can never be juſtly 
diſtributed in this life, where ſo many ill ac- 


tions are reputable, and ſo many good actions 
diſeſteemed or miſinterpreted; where ſubtle 


hypocriſy is placed in the moſt engaging light, 


and modeſt virtue lies concealed; where the 


heart and the ſoul are hid from the eyes of 


men, and the eyes of men are dimmed and vi- 


tiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation to this point is 
contained in his Gorgias, where he intro- 


duces Socrates ſpeaking after this manner: 


It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a 
law, which the gods have continued down to 


+ this time, That they who had lived virtuouſ- 


ly and piouſly upon earth, ſhould after death 
enjoy a life full of happineſs, i in certain Hands 
© appointed for the habitation of the Blefled : 
© but that ſuch as have lived wickedly ſhould go 
into the receptacle of damned ſouls, named 
« Tartarus, there to ſuffer the puniſhments they 
6 deſerved. But in all the reign of Saturn, and 
| in 
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ty in the beginning 1 reign of Nie living 
judges were appointed, by whom each perſon 
was judged in his life-1 time, in the ſame day 
on which he was to die. The conſequence' 
of which was, that they often paſſed wrong 
| « judgements. Pluto, therefore, Who reſi- 
«ded in Tartarus, and the guardians of the 
« bleſſed iſlands, finding-that on the other ſide 
+ many unfit perſons were ſent to their reſpec- 
« tive dominions, complained to Jove, who 

« promiſed to redreſs. the evil. He added, the 

© reaſon of theſe unjuſt proceedings are that men 
are judged in the body. Hence many conceal | 


the blemiſhes and imperfections of their minds - 


by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to mention, 
that at the time 'of trial there are crowds of 
« witneſſes to atteſt their having lived well. 
© Theſe things miſlead the judges, who being 
© themſelves alſo of the number of the living, | 
are ſurrounded each with his own body, as 
with a veil thrown over his mind. For the 
future, therefore, it is my intention that men 
do not come on their trial till after death, 
when they. ſhall appear before the judge, diſ- 
* robed of all their corporeal ornaments. The 
judge himſelf too ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpi- 
rit, beholding the very ſoul, the naked ſoul 
of the party before him. With this view I 
have already conſtituted my ſons, Minos and 
* Rhadarnanthus, judges, who are natives of 
Aſia; and ZEacus, a native of Europe. Theſe, 
© after death, ſhall hold their court in a certain 
Vor. I. . meadow, 


* 
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© meadow, from which there are two roads, | 
leading the one to Tartarus, the other to the 
« Iſlands of the Bleſſed “ 
From this, as from numberleſs . paſſa- 
ges of his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opi- 
nion of a Future State. A thing therefore in re- 
gard to us ſo comfortable, in itſelf fo juſt and 
excellent, a thing ſo agreeable to the analogy 
| of nature, and ſo univerſally credited by all 
== orders and ranks of men, of all nations and 
þ | ages, what 1s it that ſhould move a few men to 
reject? Surely there muſt be fomething of 
prejudice in the caſe. I appeal to the ſecret 
thoughts of a free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himſelf after this manner. The ſenſes and _ 
faculties Ienjoy at preſent are viſibly deſigned to 
repair or preſerve the body from the injuries it 
zs liable to in its preſent circumſtances. But in 
aan eternal ſtate, where no decays are to be re- 
paired, no outward injuries to be fenced againſt, 
| where there are no fleſh' and bones, nerves or 
blood - veſſels, there will certainly be none of the 
ſenſes: and that there ſhould be a ſtate of life 
without the ſenſes is inconceivable. 
But as this manner of reaſoning. hyeveds 
from a poverty of imagination, and narrow- 
neſs of ſoul in thoſe that uſe it, I ſhall endea- 
vour to remedy thoſe defects, and open their 
views, by laying before them a caſe which, 
being naturally poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 
them to the belief of what 1 1 eee re- 
vealed, TE 
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Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from 
his birth, who, being grown to man's eſtate, is 
by the dead palſy, or ſome other cauſe, deprived 
of his feelings, taſting, and ſmelling, and at the 
ſame time has the impediment of his hearing re- 
moved, and the film taken from his eyes. What 
the five ſenſes are to us, that the touch, taſte, 
and ſmell, were to him. - And any other ways 
of preception of a more refined and extenſive 

nature were to him as inconceivable,” as to us 
thoſe are which will one day be adapted to 
perceive thoſe things which eye hath not 

- 186 ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.” And it 
would be juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, 
that the loſs of thoſe three ſenſes could not 

poſſibly be ſucceeded by any new inlets of per- 
ception; as in a modern free-thinker to ima- 
gine there can be no ſtate of life and preception 
without the ſenſes he enjoys at preſeut. Let 
us further ſuppoſe the ſame perſon's eyes, at 
their firſt opening, to be ſtruck with a great va- 
ricty of the moſt gay and pleaſing objects, and 
his ears with a melodious concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic. Behold him amazed, ra- 
viſhed, tranſported ; and you have ſome diſtant 
repreſentation, ſome faint and glimmering idea 

of the ecſtatic ſtate of the ſoul in that article in 


which ſhe emerges from this [Pe of fleth 
into lle and immortality. 
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N. B. © It has been obſerved by the Chri- 


«+ ſhians, that a certain ingenious Foreigner *, 


_ *£ who has publiſhed many exemplary Jeſts for 


ce the uſe of perſons in the article of death, was 
% very much out of humour in a late fit of 


„ ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way of reco- 
"08 very.” | ff 
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Neœ 28. 5 Monday, April 13. 1713. 5 


By STEELE 


— — 


tas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequigres, mox daturos 
Prageniem wviticflorem. > + 
Hor, 5 Od. vi. 46. 


Our fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
And we than ours: next age will ſee 
A race more profligate than we. Roscommon. 


[ HEOCRITUS, Bion and Moſchus are 
J the moſt famous amongſt the Greek wri- 
ters of Paſtorals. The two latter of theſe are 
Judged to be far ſhort of Theocritus, whom 1 
ſhall 1peak of more largely, becauſe he rivals 


the greateſt of all poets, Virgil himſelf. He 


* M. Deſlandes, who came about this time from France 
with the Duke D'Aumont, was a Freethinker, and had pub- 
liſhed an hiſtorical liſt of all who died laughing. He had 
the ſmall-pox here in England, of which he recovered. See 


hath 
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bath the advantage confeſſedly of the Latin, in 


coming before him, and writing in a tongue more 


proper for paſtoral. The ſoftneſs of the Doric 
dialect, which this poet is ſaid to have improved 
beyond any who came before him, is what the au- 
cient Roman writers owned their language could 


not approach. But beſides this beauty, he ſeems 


to me to have had a ſoul more ſoftly and ten- 
derly inclined to this way of writing than Virgil, 
whoſe genius led him naturally to ſublimity. 
It is true that the great Roman, by the niceneſs 
of his judgement, and great command of him- 
ſelf, has acquitted himſelf dexterouſly this way. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the ſeeds 
of that fire which burned afterwards fo bright 
in the Georgics, and blazed out in the Aneid. 
I muſt not, however, diſſemble that theſe bold 
| ſtrokes appear chiefly in thoſe Eclogues of Vir- 
gil, which ought not to be numbered amongſt 
his Paſtorals,, which are indeed generally 
thought to be all of the paſtoral kind; but by 
the beſt judges are only called his ſelect poems, 
as the word Eclogue originally means. | 
_ Thoſe who will take the pains to conſult 
Scaliger's compariſon of theſe two poets, will 
find that Theocritus hath out-done him in thoſe 
very paſſages which the critick hath produced 
in honour of Virgil. There is, in ſhort, more 
innocence, ſimplicity, and whatever elſe hath 
been laid down as the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
Paſtoral, in the Greek than the Roman; and all 
arguments from the exactneſs, propriety, con- 
ciſeneſs and nobleneſs of Virgil, may very well 
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be mined akin him. There is indeed ſome- 


times a groſſneſs and clowniſhneſs in Theocri- 


tus, which Virgil, who borrowed his greateſt 
beauties from him, hath avoided. I will how- 


ever add, that Virgil, out of the excellence of 


genius ouly, hath come ſhort of Theocritus ; 


and had poſſibly excelled him, if in greater 
ſubjects he had not been born to excel all man- 
kind. 


The Italians were the firſt, a he. mo- 
derns, that fell into Paſtoral-Writing. It is 
obſerved, that the people of that nation are 


very profound and abſtruſe in their poetry as 
well as politicks; fond of ſurpriſing conceits 


and far-fetched imaginations, and labour 
chiefly to ſay what was never ſaid before. 
From perſons of this character, how can we 


expect that air of ſimplicity and truth which 
hath been proved ſo eſſential to ſhepherds? 
There are two paſtoral plays in this language, 
which they boaſt of as the moſt elegant per- 
formances in poetry that the latter ages have 


produced; ; the ** Aminta of TAsso, and Gua- 


nINI's © Paſtor Fido“. In theſe the names of 


the perſons are indeed Paſtoral, and the Sylvan 
Gods, the Dryads, and the Satyrs, appointed 


7 with the equipage of autiquity ; but neither the 


language, ſentiments, paſſions, or deſigns, like 
thoſe of the pretty triflers in Virgil and Theo- 


critus. I ſhall produce an example out of each, 


which are commonly taken notice of, as pat- 


'terns of the Italian way of thinking 1 in Paſtoral. 


11 . 1 . Sylvia 
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Sylvia in Taſſs's poem enters adorned. with a 
garland of flowers, and views herſelf in a foun- 
_ tain with ſuch ſelf-admiration, that ſhe breaks 
out into a ſpeech to the flowers on her head, 
and tells them, She doth not wear them to 
„ adorn herſelf, but to make them aſhamed.” 
In the Paſtor Fido, a ſhepherdeſs reaſons after 
an abſtruſe philoſophical manner. about the vio- 
lence of love, and expoſtulates with the gods, 
for making laws ſo rigorous to reſtrain us, 
and at the ſame time giving us invincible de- 
« fires.” Whoever can bear theſe, may be aſ- 
ſured he hath no taſte for Paſtoral. hy 
When U am ſpeaking of the Italians, it would 
be unpardonable to paſs by Sannazariuss He 
hath changed the ſcene in this kind of poetry 
from woods and lawns, to the barren beach and 
boundleſs ocean: introduces ſea-calves in the 
room of kids and lambs, ſea-mews for the lark 
and the linnet, and preſents his miſtreſs with 
oyſters inſtead 'of fruits and flowers. How good 
ſioever his ſtyle and thoughts may be; yet who 
can pardon him for his arbitrary change of the 
Hou manners and pleaſing objects of the coun- 
try, for what in their own nature are uncom- 
| PAT and dreadful ? 1 think he hath few or 
no followers, or, if any, ſuch as knew little of 
his beauties, and only copied his faults, aud 1 
are loſt and forgotten. 
The French are ſo far from FAR TR is | 
ſtruſely, that they often ſeem not to think at 
* Sce GUARDIAN, N* 347 > -. 


N + | | all, 
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all. It is all a run of numbers, common- place | 
| deſcriptions of woods, floods, groves, loves, &c. 
| | Thoſe who write the molt accurately fall into 
= the manner of their country; which is Gallan- 
try. I cannot better illuſtrate what I would 
ay of the French, than by the dreſs in which 
i they make their Shepherds appear in their Paſto- 
= ral interludes upon the tage, as I find it deſcri- 
| | bed by a celebrated author, The Shepherds, 
« ſaith he, are all embroidered, and acquit them- 
| « ſelves in a ball better than our Engliſh dan- 
* cing-maſters, I have ſeen a couple of rivers 
L appear in red-ſtockings 3 and Alpheus, inſtead 
of having his head covered with ſedges and 
_ © bull-ruſhes, making love in a fair full-bot- 
* tomed periwig and a plume of feathers ; but 
with a voice ſo full of ſhakes and quivers, 
that 1] ſhould have thought the murmers of a 
country brook the much more agreeable mu- 
WJ ͤ 0 


* See Ne 15, 22, 23, and notes ad fines. This Paper, 
and the Numbers here referred to, are aſcribed to STEELE ; 
but they were all written, it is ſaid, by Mr. T. Tickell; 
though no deciſive authority appears to ſupport this affign- 

ment, which ſeems indeed to be the moſt unexceptionable, 
on a ſappoſition of their being all written þy one hand, of 
which the reader muſt judge tor himſelf. It has alſo been 
faid with equal uncertainty, that N? 9, attributed likewiſe 
to STEELE, was the compoſition of Mr. H. MARrTyN. 
dee N*.32. Ne 40, and SpecT. Ne 555. 
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Ride s enn 3 2 Epig. xli. 1. 
4 If you have taſte, ſhew i it by your _ , | 


TN order to look into any perſon's 080 I 
generally make my. firſt obſervation upon his 
Lavcn, whether he is eaſily moved, and what 
are the paſſages which throw him into that 
agreeable kind of convulſion. People are never 
ſo much unguarded, as when they are pleaſed: 
And LAuGHTER being a viſible ſymptom of 
ſome inward ſatisfaction, it is then, if ever, we 
may believe the face. There is, perhaps, no 
better index to point us to the particularities of 
the mind than this, which is in itſelf one of the 
chief diſtinctions of our ee ＋ or, as 
Milton fays, , . | : 
smiles from reaſon flow, to brutes dem Ye 
And are of love the food 


It may be remarked in general under chi has: 
that the Laugh of men of wit is for the moſt 
part but a faint conſtrained kind of half-laugh, 
as ſuch perſons are never without ſome diffi- 
dence about them; but that of fools is the moſt 
honeſt, natural, open Laugh in the world. 


* This Paper is much in App1son's manner, but there 
appears. to be no other authority to aſcribe it to him- 


4 ; e I have 
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I have often had thoughts of writing a trea- 
tiſe upon this faculty, wherein I would have 
laid down: rules for the better regulation of it at 
the theatre. I would have criticiſed on the 
Laughs now in vogue,. by which our comick 
writers might the better know how to tranſ- 
port an audience into this pleaſing affection. 1 
had ſet apart a chapter for a diſſertation on the 
talents of ſome of our modern comedians; and 

as it was the manner of Plutarch to draw com- 
pariſons of his heroes and orators, to ſet their 
actions and eloquence in à fairer light; fo 1 
would have made the parallel of Pinkethman, 
Norris, and Bullock “; and ſo far ſhown their 
different methods of raiſing mirth, that any 
one ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh whether the 
4h was the poet's, or the actors. | 

As the play-houſe affords us the moſt occaſi- 
ons of obſerving upon the behaviour of the face, 
it may be uſeful (for the direction of thoſe who 

would be critics this way) to remark, that the 
virgin ladies uſually diſpoſe themſelves in the 
front of the boxes, the young married women 
compoſe the ſecond. row, while the rear is ge- 
nerally made up of mothers of _ ſtanding, 
undeſigning maids, and . contented ; widows, 

Whoever will caſt his eye upon them under 
this, view, during the repreſentation of a. play, 
will find me ſo far in the right, that a y able 
entendre ſtrikes the firſt row into an affected 


Three Comic Actors in vogue at the time when this | 
Paper 1 was written. | 


gravity 


» 5 
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gravity, or careleſs indolence, the ſecond will 
venture at a ſmile, but the third take the con- 
ceit entirely, and expreſs their mirth in a 
downright Ea 
When I deſcend to particulars, I Gd ther re- 
ſerved prude will relapſe into a ſmile, at the 
extravagant freedoms of the coquette; the co- 
quette in her turn Laughs at the ſtarchneſs and 
auk ward affectation of the prude; the man of 
letters is tickled with the vanity and ignorance 
of the fop; and the fop confefles his ridicule at 
the unpoliteneſs of the pedant, 
I fancy we may range. the ſeveral kinds of | 
N under the following heads: $5 91 


The Dimplers. 
The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 
The Grinners. 
The Horſe-Laughers. | 


The Dimple is practiſed to give a grace to 
the features, and is frequently made a bait to 
entangle a gazing lover; this was called by the 
ancients the Chian Laugh. 
The Smile is for the moſt part i 
the fair ſex, and their male retinue. It expreſſes 
our ſatisfaction in a ſilent ſort of approba- 
tion, doth not too much diſorder the features, 
and is practiſed by lovers of the moſt delicate 
addreſs. This tender motion of the phy ſiogno- 
my the ancients called _ Tonic Laugh. Fr 


The 
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The Laugh among us is che common Ri Aas of 


the ancients. 


The Grin by writers * antiquity. is called the 


rr! and was then, as it is at this time, 


made uſe of to diſplay a beautiful ſet of teeth. 
The Horſe-Laugh, or the Sardonich, is 


| _ uſe of with great ſucceſs in all bends of 


diſputation. The proficients in this kind, by a 


well-timed Laugh, will baffle the moſt ſolid 
argument. This upon all occaſions ſupplies the 


Want of reaſon, is always received with great 


us 


applauſe in coffee-houſe diſputes ; and that fide 
tbe Laugh joins with, 1s generally obſerved to 
gain the better of his antagoniſt. 

The prude hath a wonderful eſteem for the 
Chian Laugh or Dimple : ſhe looks upon all the 


other kinds of Laughter as exceſſes of levity ; 


and 1s never ſeen upon the moſt extravagant jeſts 


to diſorder her countenance with the. ruffle of a 


Smile. Her lips are compoſed with a primneſs 


uliar to her character, all her modeſty feems 


collected into her face, and ſhe but very rarely 


takes the freedom to ſink her cheek 1 into a Dim- 


F. 


The young widow is ; only a Chien for a time: 3; 
her ſmiles are confined by decorum, and ſhe is 


obliged to make her face ſympathize with her 


habit: ſhe looks demure by art, and by the 
ſtricteſt rules of decency is never allowed the 


Smile till the firſt offer or advance towards her ; 


1s over. 


The 


1 . 
ö 


N. 2h. 5 HE u 1 : 

Ihe effeminate fop, who by the " mares 
of his countenance at the glaſs, hath reduced it 
to an exact diſcipline, may claim a place i in this 

clan. You ſee him upon any oceaſion, to give 
ſpirit to his diſcourſe, admire his own elo- 
quence by a Dimple. : 

The Ionics are thoſe Ladies that take a great- 
er liberty with their features; yet even theſe 

may be ſaid to ſmother a Laugh, as the former 
to ſtifle a Smile. . 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaiſance, and 
practiſes the Smile the better to ſympathize 
with the fair. He will ſometimes join in a 

Laugh to humour the ſpleen of a lady, or 
applaud a piece of wit of his own, but always 
takes care to confine his mouth within the rules 
of good · breeding; he takes the Laugh from the 
ladies, but is never guilty of ſo great an inde- 
corum as to begin it. N 

The Ionic Laugh is of univerſal uſe to men 
of power at their leyèes; and is eſteemed by ju- 

dicious place - hunters a more particular mark of 
diſtinction than the whiſper. A young gentle- 
man of my acquaintance valued himſelf upon 

his ſucceſs, having obtained this favour after 
the attendance of three months only, 

A judicious author ſome years ſince publiſhed 
a collection of ſonnets, which he very ſucceſs- 
fully called «+ Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to 
++ purge- melancholy: I cannot ſufficiently 
admire the facetious title of theſe volumes, and 
muſt cenſure the world of ingratitude, while 


they 
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they are ſo negligent 1 in rewarding the jocoſe la- 
bours of my friend Mr. D'Urfey *, who was fo 
large a contributor to this treatiſe, and to whoſe 
humourous production ſo many rural {quires in 
the remoteſt parts of this iſland are obliged for 
the dignity and ſtate which corpulency gives 
them. The ſtory of the ſick man's breaking an 
impoſthume by a ſudden fit of laughter, is too 
well known to need a recital. It is my opinion, 
that the above Pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with aſſes milk, and migh- 
tily contribute towards the renewing and reſtor- 
ing decayed lungs. Democritus is generally 

repreſented to us as a man of the largeſt ſize, 
which we may attribute to his frequent exerciſe 


of his riſible faculty. I remember Juvenal wy 
of him, 


Y © Perpetuo riſu pulmonem * , flebnt 5 
Sat. x. 93. 


He ſhook his ſides with a perpetual Laugh.“ 


That ſort of man whom a late writer has 
called the Burr is a great promoter of this 
healthful agitation, and is generally ſtocked 

with ſo much good-humour, as to ſtrike in with 
the gaiety of converſation, though ſome inno- 
cent blunder we his WW be. the 3 of the 
Talllery. | 


* 


See Guany. wer. Tar. Na, N*u1, N 45 
and noles. | 


eacol 25 bi o I ſhall 
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1 ſhall range all old amorous dotards under 
the denomination of Grinners; when a young 
| blooming wench touches their fancy, by an 
endeavour to recall youth into their cheeks, the 
immediately overſtrain their muſcular features, 
and ſhrivel their countenance into this frightful 
merriment. 8 | 

The wag 1s of the fame kind, and by the 
ſame artifice labours to ſupport his impotence 

of wit; but he very frequently calls in the 
Horſe-Laugh to his aſſiſtance. 

There are another kind of Grinners, which 
the ancients call Megarics ; ; and ſome moderns 
have, not injudiciouſly, given them the name 
of the Sneerers. "Theſe always indulge their 
merit at the expence of their friends, and all 
their ridicule conſiſts in unſeaſonable ill · nature. 
I could wiſh theſe Laughers would conſider, 
that, let them do what they can, there is no 
Laughing away their own follies by Laughing 
at other people's. 

The mirth of the tea- table is for the moſt 
part Megaric; and in vifits the ladies them- 
ſelves very ſeldom ſcruple the ſacrificing a 
friendſhip to a Laugh of this denomination. 
Ihe coquette hath a great deal of the Me- 
garic in her; but, in ſhort, ſhe is a proficient in 

_ Laughter, and can run through the whole ex- 
ercite of the features; ſne ſubdues the formal 
lover with the Dimple, accoſts the fop with a 
Smile, joins with the wit in the down right Laugh; 

_ to vary the air of her countenance frequently 
ralllies with the Grin; and when ſhe has ridi- 
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euled her 8 quite out of his underſtanding, 
to complete his misfortunes, ſtrikes him dumb 
with the Horſe-Laugh. 


The Horſe-Laugh is a avid — 


teriſtic of the rural hoyden, and it is obſerved 


to be the laſt ſymptom of ruſtieity that forſakes 
her under the eee of the boarding-ſchool. 

Punſters, I find, very much contributed to- 
wards the Sardonic, aud the extremes of either 


wit or folly ſeldom fail of raiſing this noiſy 

kind of applauſe. As the ancient * 
held the Sardonic Laugh very beneficial to the 
lungs; I ſhould, methinks, adviſe all my 


countrymen of conſumptive and hectical conſti- 
tutions to aſſociate with the moſt facetious 
punſters of the age. Perſius hath very elegantly 


deſcribed a Sardonic Laugher in che int 
_ — 


Ingeminat nenulu 1 criſpant 38 
Sat. iii. 8 7. 


Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſt, 
Convulũng every feature of the face. 
1 is a vent of any ſudden joy . 
ſtrikes upon the mind, which being too volatile 


and ſtrong, breaks out in this tremor of the 
voice. The poets make uſe of this metaphor 
when they would deſcribe nature in her richeſt 


dreſs, for beauty is never ſo lovely as when 


adorned with the Smile, and converſation never 
fits eaſier upon us, than when we now and then 


diſcharge ourſelves in a ſymphony of Laughter, - 


which may not improperly be called, The 
Chorus of Converſation.“ 


Ne go. 


Na 30. weng. april I 5 "7 3. 
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——redeunt Sinks Regna..  Virg, Ecl. iv. 6. NE: 
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r H E Italians and French 3 diſparch- 
ed, I come now to the Engliſh, whom I 
ſhall treat with ſuch meekneſs as becomes a 
good e pe, ; and ſhall fo far recommend this 
our iſland as a proper ſcene for Paſtoral, under 
certain regulations, as will ſatisfy the courteous | 
reader that I am in the landed intereſt. y 
I muſt in the firſt place obſerve, that our 
countrymen have ſo. good an opinion of the an- 
cients, and think. ſo modeſtly of themſelves, 
that the generality of Paſtoral-writers have ei- 
ther ſtolen all from the Greeks and Romans, 
or ſo ſervilely imitated their manners and cuſ- 
toms, as makes them very ridiculous. In look- 
ing over ſome Engliſh paſtorals a few days ago, 
I peruſed at leaſt fifty lean flocks, and reckoned 
up an hundred left-handed ravens, beſides blaſt- 
ed oaks, withering ee. and weeping dei- 
4 Vor. . e Wo e 
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ties. Indeed: moſt of the occaſional. Paſtorals 
we have, are built upon one and the ſame plan. 
A ſhepherd, aſks his fellow, why he is ſo pale ? 
if his favourite ſheep hath ſtrayed ? if his pipe be 
broken > or Phyllis unkind? He anſwers, None 
of theſe misfortunes have befallen him, but one 
much greater, for Damon (or fometimes the 
god Pan) is dead. This immediately cauſes the 
other to make complaints, and call upon the 
lofty pines and filver ſtreams to join in the la- 
mentation. While he goes on, his friend inter- 
rupts him, and- tells him that Damon lives, and 
ſhews him a track of light in the ſkies to con- 

firm it; then invites him to cheſnuts and 
cheeſe. Upon this feheme moſt of the noble 
families in Great-Britain have been coraforted.; 

nor can I meet with any right honourable ſhep- 
herd that doth not die and live again, after tha 
manner of the aforeſaid Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein 
the knowledge of autiquity may be ſerviceable, 
I ſhalt now direct him where he may lawfully 
deviate from the ancients. There are ſome 
things. of an eſtabliſhed nature” in Paſtoral, 
which are eſſential to ĩt, ſuch as a country ſcene, 
Innocenee, ſimplicity. * Others there are of a 
changeable kind, 1uch as habits, cuſtoms, and 
the like. The difference of the climate is allo 
to be conſidered, for what is proper in Arcadia, 
or even in Italy, might be very abſurd in a 
colder country. By the fame rule the differ- 
ence of the ſoil, of fruits and flowers, is to be 
| . 20 8 obſerved, 
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An And in ſo fine a country as oe 
| what occaſion is there for that ' profuſion of 
Hyacinths and Pæſtan roſes, and that Cornuco- 
pin of foreign fruits which the Britiſh ſhepherds 
never heard of? How much more pleaſing is 
the following ſcene to an Engliſh reader! 
This place may ſeem for ſhepherds leiſure made, | 
So lovingly theſe elms unite their thade, - 
'Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy ſweets around on all beneath ! 
The ground with graſs of chearful green beſpread, 
'Thro' ” which the ſpringing flow'r up-rears its head! 
Lo here the king-cup of a golden hue 
Medly'd with daifies white, and endive blue 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thruſh, 
With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-buſh 1” 
Ia pleaſing concert all the birds combine, 
And tempt us in the various long to join *. 


The theology of the ancient Paſtoral is ſo 
very pretty, that it were pity iutirely to change 
it; but I think that part only is to be retained 
which 1s univerſally known, and the reſt to be 
made up out of our own ruſtical ſuperſtition of 
| hobthruſhes, fairies, goblins, and witches. The 
fairies are capable of being made very entertain» 


ing perſons, as they ate deſcribed by ſeveral of 


our poets ; and particularly by Mr. Pope : 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 
Ibe dapper elves their moon-light ſports purſue, - 
Their pygmy king, and little fairy queen, 
Ins circling dances gambol'd on the green, 
While tuneful ſprings a merry concert made, 
And airy muſick warbled through the ſhade, 


S PuILIps“ s „Fourth Paſtoral, whe ab initio, 


1 a 
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What hath been ſaid upon the difference of 
climate, ſoil, and theology, reaches the prover- 
blal ſayings, dreſs, cuſtoms and ſports of ſhep- 
herds. The following examples of our . 
ral ſports are extremely beautiful: 


Whilome did I, tall as this poplar fair; 

Up · raiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
Mong ruſtick routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 
Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 

To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 
Ho deftly to mine oaten reed, fo ſweet, 

Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet? 
And weary'd in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devifed tale from me to learn? 
For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 
To Lale the lingring ſun a- down the ſky. 


O now! if ever, bring 
The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 
And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The dewy cowſlip that in meadow grows, 
The fountain violet, and garden role : - 
| Your hamlet ſtraw, and every publick way, 
And conſecrate to mirth Albino's of. 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little ſtore: - 
And deal about the goblet flowing o'er : 
Old Moulin there ſhall harp, your Mico fing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidſt the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antick gambols play &. 


The reaſon why ſuch changes fro m the an- 
cieuts ſhould be introduced is very obvious; 
namely, that poetry being imitation, and that 


* PHILips's © Firſt Paſtoral,” 1. 375 &c. Third . 
. 158. "us | | 
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imitation being the beſt which deceives the moſt 
eaſily, it follows that we muſt take up the cuſ- 

toms which are molt familiar or uuiverſally 
| known, fince no man can be deceived or de- 
lighted vrith the imitation of what he is ige 
rant , 
It is eaſy to be red that theſe rates are 
drawn from what our countrymen Spencer and 
Philips have performed in this way. I thall not 
preſume to ſay any more ot them, than that 
both have copied and improved the beauties of 
the ancients, whoſe manner of thinking 1 
would above all things recommend. As far 
as our language would allow them, they have 
formed a Paſtoral ſtyle according to the Doric of 
Theocritus, in which I dare not ſay they have 
excelled Virgil! but I may be allowed, for the 
| honour of our language, to ſuppoſe it more ca- 
pable of that pretty ruſticity than the Latin. 
To their works 1 refer my reader to make ob- 
ſervations upon the Paſtoral ſtyle: where he 
will fooner find that 1 n n a folio of 
criticiſms F, - 

* Probably by Mr. T. Tickel, with e Night a 
tance from Ap DIS, who about this time was giving 


the laſt politure to his CA ro. See N“ 15. Ne 22. N* 23. 
N' 28. Ne 33. and Ne 40. and Noten. 


. This day is publiſhed the life and e of M. 
P. Cars, collected from Plutarch in the Greek, and from 
Lucan, Salluſt, Florus, and other authors, in the Latin 
4 ongue. Pr. 6d. | 
N. B. On the 14th of April, 171 3. the Tragedy of Caro 
was acted for the firſt time. The Prologue and Epilogue 
written by Dr. Garth and Mr. Pope. GUARD, in 7% 
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 Fertem poſce animum— Joy. "IS 357. 
; A of w gods content and d frengrh of mind, 


. Code: Liz ARD! is never better pleaſed 
than when the ſees: her children about 
= engaged in any profitable diſcourſe. I 
found her laſt night 2 in the midſt of her 
daughters, and forming a very beautiful ſemi- 
circle about the fire. I immediately took my 
place in an elbow. chair, which is Always left 
empty for me in one corner. 
Our converſation fell iuſenſibly upon the ſub- | 
ject of happineſs, in which every one. of the 
young Ladies gave her opinion, with that free- 
dom and unconcernedneſs which they always 
uſe when they are in company only with their 
mother and myſelf. 
Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought it the 


greateſt happineſs to be married to a man of 


merit, and placed at the head of a well-regulated 
family. 1 could not but obſerve, that, in her 
| charatker of a man of merit, ſhe gave us a lively 

| deſcription 
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deſcription of Tom Worthy, wha has long 
made his addreſs to her. The fiſters did not | 
diſcover this at firſt, till ſhe began to run down 
fortune in a lover, and, among the accompliſhe 
ments of a man of merit, unuckily mentioned 
white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her GL 
ter upon her man of merit, talked much of 
conveniencies of life, affluence of fortune, and 
eaſineſs of temper, in one whom the ſhould 
pitch upon for a huſband. In ſhort, though the 
baggage: would not ſpeak out, 1 tound the fum 
of her wiſhes was a rich fool, or a man fo turn- 
ed to her purpoſes, that ſhe might enjoy his 
fortune, and inſult his underſtanding. 

The romantick Cornelia was for living in a 
wood among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, 
echos, and rivulets, to make up the concert: 
ſhe would not ſeem-to include a huitband in her 
_ ſcheme, but at the ſame time talked ſo paſſion- 
ately of cooing turtles, moſſy banks, and beds 
of violets, that one might eafily perceive ſhe 
was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her ſolitudes. 

Miſs Betty placed ber a bonum in equĩ · 
pages, aſſemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked 
in raptures of Sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, 
and my Lady Tattle's room, in which the ſaw 
company; nor would ſhe have eafily given 
over, had ſhe not obſerved that her mother ap- 
peared more ſerious than ordinary, and by her 
looks ſhewed that ſhe did not approve ſuch a 
redundance of vanity and impertinence. 


04 My 
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My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of 
innocence and modeſty, which is peculiar to 
her, ſaid that ſhe never expected ſuch a thing 

as happineſs, and that ſhe thought the . 
any one could do was to keep themſelves from 
being uneaſy; for, as Mr. Ironſide has often 
told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould endeavour to be 
ealy here, and happy hereafter : at the ſame _ 
time ſhe begged me to acquaint them by what 
rules this eaſe of mind, or if I would pleas to 
call it happineſs, 1s beſt attained. | 

My Lady L1zaRD joined in the ſame requeſt 
with her youngeit daughter, adding, with a ſe- 
rious look, The thing ſeemed to her of ſo great 


conſequence, that ſhe hoped I would for once 


forget they were all women, and give my real 
thoughts of it with the ſame juſtneſs I would 
uſe among a company of my own ſex. I com- 
plied with her deſire, and communicated my 


ſentiments to them on this ſubject, as near as! 


can remember, perth much to the following | 
purpoſe. 

As nothing is more natural than for every 
one to deſire to be happy, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the wiſeſt men in all ages have 
ſpent ſo much time to diſcover what happineſs | 
is, and wherein it chiefly conſiſts. An emi- 
nent writer, named Varro, reckons up no leſs 
than two hundred eighty- eight different opini- 
ous upon this ſubject ; and another, called Lu- 
cian, after having given us a long catalogue of 
the notions of . mn . = 
to 
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to ſhew the abſ andics of all of them, without 
eſtabliſhing any thing of his own. 
That which ſeems to have made ſo many err 
in this caſe, is the reſolution they took to fix a 
man's happineſs to one determined point; 
which I conceive cannot be made up but by 
the concurrence of ſeveral particulars. 5 
I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt place, as 
| ſhe is the mother of Content. It is this which 
calms our thoughts, and makes us ſurvey our- 
ſelves with eaſe and pleaſure, Naked virtue, 
however, is not alone tufficient to make a man 
happy. t muſt be accompanied with : at leaſt 
a moderate prov iſion of all the. neceſſaries of 
| life, and not ruffled and diſturbed by bodily 
pains. A fit of the ſtone: was ſharp enough to 
make a Stoick cry out, 'That Zeno, his maſter, 
taught him falſe, when he told him that pain 
was no evi. ] 
But, beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from being 
alone ſufficient to make a man happy, that the 
exceſs of it in ſome particulars, joined to a ſoft 
and feminine temper, may often give us the 
deepeſt wounds, and chiefly contribute to reu- 
der us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Pity, Love, 
and Friendſhip. In the two laſt paſſions it often 
happens, that we ſo entirely give up our hearts, | 
as to make our happineſs wholly depend upon . | 
another perſon; a truſt for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can en give . | \ 
| 
| 
| 
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The man therefore who would be truly hap- 

p- y, muſt, beſides an habitual virtue, attain to 
fuch a en th of mind,“ as to confine his 
happineſs e himſelf, and keep it from 
being dependent upon others. A man of this 
make will perform all thoſe good-natured offi- 
ces that could have been expectad from the moſt 
bleeding pity, without being ſo far affected 
at the common misfortunes of human life, as to 
diſturb his own repoſe. His actions of this 
kind are ſo much more meritorious than ano- 


tther's, as they flow purely from a principle of 


virtue, and a ſenſe of his duty; whereas a man 

of a {ſofter temper, even while he is aſſiſting : 
another, may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be re: 
lieving himſelft. 

A man endowed with that Seeeweth of 
% Mind” J am here ſpeaking of, tho! he leaves 
it to his friend or miftreſs to make him Mill 
more happy, does not put it in the power of ei- 
ther to make him miſerable. 

From what has been already faid it will 
alſo appear, that nothing can be more weak ' 
than to place our happineſs in the applauſe of 
others, ſince by this means we make it wholl 
independent of ourſelves. People of this hu- 
mour, who place their chief felicity in reputa- 
tion and applauſe, are alſo extremely ſubje& to 
envy, the moſt aan as well as * moſt ab- 
ſurd of all paſſions. 

The ſureſt means to attain i that 6 Seth of 
% Mind,” and independent ſtate of Happineſs I 
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am here recommending, is à virtuous mind 
ſufficiently furniſhed with ideas to ſupport ſoli- 
tude and keep up an agreeable converſation with 
itſelf. Learning is a very great help on this 
occaſion, as it lays up an infinite number of 


notions in the memory, ready to be drawn out, 


and ſet in order upon any occaſion. The mind 
often takes the ſame pleaſure in looking over 
theſe her treaſures, in augmenting and diſpo- 
2 ſing them into proper forms, as a priney does 
in a review of his army. 

At the ſame time I muſt own, % Ame as a mind 


thus furniſhed feels a ſecret pleaſure in the 


conſciouſneſs of its own perfection, and is de- 
lighted with ſuch occaſions as call upon it to 
try its force, a living imagination ſhail produce 
2 pleaſure very little inferior to the former in 


perſons of much weaker heads. As the firſt 
therefore may not be improperly called 4 The 
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„heaven of a wiſe man,” the latter is ex- 
tremely well repreſented by our vulgar expreſ- 
ſion, which terms it A fool's paradiſe.” 
There is, however, this difference between 


them, that as the firſt naturally produces that 
Strength and Greatneſs of Mind I have been all 
along deſcribing as ſo eſſential to render a man 


happy, the latter is ruffled and diſcompoſed by 
every accident, and loſt under the wen com- 
mon misfortune. = 

It is this Strength of Mind back is not to be 
overcome by the changes of fortune that ariſes 


at the eee of dangers, ans could make Alex» _ 


ander 


EY tages of birth and fortune. | 
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ander (in that paſſage of his life ſo much admi- 
red by the prince of Conde), when his army 
mutinied, bid his ſoldiers return to Macedon, 
and tell their countrymen that they had left 
their king conquering the world; ſince for his 
part he could not doubt of raiſing an army 
wherever he appeared. It is this that chiefly 
. exerts itſelf when a man is moſt oppreſſed, and 
gives him always in proportion to whatever 
' malice or 1njuſtice would deprive him of. It is 
this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous man in- 
ſenſibly ſet a value upon himſelf, and throws 
a varniſh over his words and actions, that will 
at leaſt command eſteem, and give him a greater 
aſcendant over others, than all the advan- 
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Si te fata vocant : aliter non viribus ullis. 
Vincas- Virg An. vi. * 
The willing metal will obey thy oe 1988 
Following with eaſe, if, favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate : 
If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain: 
And fireogth of qr ob ns and ſteel are vain. 
"DRYDEN. 


A VING delivery my \hawphit upon 


Paſtoral poetry, after a didactic manner, 


in derne foregoing Papers, wherein I have _ 
uc 


\ 
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ſuch bints from the critics as I thought rational, 
and departed from them according to the beſt of 
my judgement, and ſubſtituted others in their 
= I ſhall cloſe the whole with the following. | 
Fable or Allegory. - 

I ancient times there dwelt in a pleaſant 


ls of Arcadia a man of very ample Penny, 
named Menalcas ; who, deriving - his pedigree 


from the god Pan, kept very ſtrictly up to the 


rules of the Paſtoral life, as it was in the Gol- 


den Age. He had a daughter, his only child, 
called Amaryllis. She was a virgin of a moſt 


inchanting beauty, of a moſt eaſy and unaffected 


air; but, having been bred up wholly in the 


country, was baſhful to the laſt degree. She 


had a voice that was exceeding ſweet, yet had a 
ruſticity in its tone, which however to moſt 
who heard her ſeemed an additional charm. 


Though in her converſation in general ſne was 


very engaging, yet to her lovers, who were 


numerous, ſhe was ſo coy, that many left her 


in diſguſt after a tedious courtſhip, and matched 


themſelves where they were better received. 
For Menalcas had not only reſolved to take a 
ſon-in-law, who ſhould inviolably maintain the 


ceuſtoms of bis family; 3 but had received one 


evening, as he walked in the fields, a pipe of 


an antique form from a Faun, or, as ſome ſay, 


from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge 


not to beſtow his daughter upon any one who 
could not play the ſame tune upon it as at that 
time he entertained him with. ; 

When 
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When the time that he had deſigned to give 
her in marriage was near at hand, he publiſhed 
a decree, whereby he invited the neighbouring 
ouths to make trial of his muſical inſtrument, 
with promiſe that the victor ſhould poſſeſs his 
daughter, on condition that the vanquiſhed 
| ould ſubmit to what puniſhment he thought 
fit toinfli. Thoſe who were not yet diſcou- 
raged, and had high conceits of their own 
worth, appeared on the appointed day, in a 
| dreſs and equipage ſuitable to their wel cave 
cies. | 

The place of meeting - was a 3 meadow, 
through which a clear ſtream murmured in 
many irregular meanders. The ſhepherds made 
a ſpacious ring for the contending lovers : and 
in one part of it there ſat upon a little throne of 

| turf, under an arch of eglantine and woodbines, 
the father of the maid, and at his right hand 
the damſel crowned with roſes and lilies. She 
wore a flying robe of a {light green ſtuff; the 


| Had her ſheep-hook in one hand, and the fatal 
pipe in the other. 


The firſt who approached has was a syoath of 
a graceful preſence and courtly air, but dreſt in 
a richer habit than had ever been ſeen in Arca- 


dia. He wore a crimſon veſt, cut indeed after 


the ſhepherd's faſhion, but ſo enriched with 
_ embroidery, and ſparkling with jewels, that 


the eyes of the ſpectators were diverted from 


conſidering the mode of the garment by the 


9 n of the ornaments. His head was co- 


vered 
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vered with 4 plume of feathers, and hie 

hook glittered with gold and enamel. He 
accoſted the damſel after a very galant manner, 
and told her, Madam, you need not to con- 
_* ſult your glaſs to adorn your · ſelf to-day 3 


4 you may ſee the greatneſs of your beauty iu 


the number of your conqueſts.“ She, having 


never heard any compliment ſo polite, could 


give him no anſwer, but preſented the pipe. 
He applied it to his lips, and began a tune 
which he ſet off with ſo many graces and qua- 
vers, that the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes (who 
had paired themſelves in order to dancę) could 
not follow it; as indeed it required great {kall 
and regularity of ſteps, which they had never 


been bred to. Menalcas ordered him to be 


ſtript of his coſtly robes, and to be clad in a 


ruſſet weed, and confined him to tend the 


flocks in the valleys for a year and a day. 
The ſecond that appeared was in a very dif- 
ferent garb. He was cloathed in a garment of 


rough goatſkins, his hair was matted, his beard 


neglected; in his perſon uncouth, and aukward 
in his gait. He came up fleering to the nymph, 
aud told her . He had hugged his lambs, and 


+ kifled his young kids, but he hoped to kiſs 
one that was ſweeter.” The fair one bluſhed 
with modeſty and anger, and prayed ſecretly 


againſt him as ſhe gave him the pipe. He 


ſnatched it from her, but with ſome diff- 


* See FoxTENELLE- TRE, dee : TuzoonrTys. 
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 culty made it ſound; which was in ſuch harſh 
and jarring notes, chat the ſhepherds cried one 
and all, that he underſtood no mufick. He 
was immediately ordered to the moſt craggy 
parts of Arcadia, to keep the goats, and com- 
manded never to touch a pipe apy more. _ 
The third that advanced appeared in cloaths 
that were ſo ſtrait and uneaſy to o him, that he 
ſeemed to move with pain. He marched up to the 
maiden with a thoughtful look and ſtately pace, 
and ſaid *. Divine Amaryllis, you wear not thoſe 
<« roſes to improve your beauty, but to make them 
« aſhamed.” As ſhe did not comprehend his 
meaning, ſhe preſented the inſtrument without 
reply. The tune that he played was fo intri- 
cate and perplexing, that the ſhepherds ſtood 
ſtock-ſtill, like people aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded. In vain dic he plead that it was the 
perfection of muſick, and compoſed by the 
moſt ſkilful maſter in Heſperia. Menalcas, 
finding that he was a ſtranger, hoſpitably took 
compaſſion on him, and delivered him to an 
old ſhepherd, who was ordered to get him 
cloaths hs would fit him, and ach him to 
ſpeak plain. 
To)he fourth that te oped 1 was young 
Amyntas, the moſt beautifal of all the Arcadian 
ſwains, and ſecretly beloved by Amaryllis. 
He wore that day the ſame colours as the maid 
for whom he ſighed, He moved towards her 


* See Tasso. 5 
with 
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with an eaſy but vnülſured air: ſhe bluſhed as 
be came near her, and when ſhe gave him the 


fatal preſent, they both trembled, but neither 
could ſpeak. Having ſecretly breathed his 
vows to the gods, he poured forth ſuch melo- _ 


dious notes, that though they were a little wild 
and irregular, they filled every heart with de- 
light. The ſwains immediately mingled in the 
dance; and the old ſhepherds affirmed, that 
they had often heard ſuch muſick by night, 
which they imagined to be played by ſome of 
the rural deities. The good old man leaped 


from his throne, and, after he had embraced. 


him, preſented him to his daughter, which 
cauſed a general acclamation. 

While they were in the midſt of their joy, 
they were ſurpriſed with a very odd appearance. 
A perſon in a blue mantle; crowned with ſedges 
aud ruſhes, ſtepped into the middle of the ring. 
He had an avgling-rod in his hand, a panier 


upon his back, and a poor meagre wwretch in 


wet clothes carfied ſome oiſters before him &. 
Being alked, whence he came, . and what "Be 
was? he told them, he was come to invite 
Amaryllis from the plains to the ſea-ſhore, that 
his ſubſtance conſiſted in fea-calves, and that 


he was acquainted with the Nereids and the 
Naiads. Art thou acquainted with the Nai- 


dead?“ faid Menalcas; to them then ſhalt 
5 thou return.“ The ſhepherds e 


* SARAZAR1S; mentioned N? 28. 
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hoiſted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, and 
plunged him in the river, where he ſunk, and 
Was never heard of ſince. 

Amyntas aud Amaryllis lived a long and 
happy life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. 
Their generation was very long-lived, there 
having been but four deſcents in above two 
thouſand years. His heir was called Theocri- 
tus, who left his dominions to Virgil ; Virgil 


left his to his fon Spencer; and Spencer was 
ſucceeded by his eldefi-borts ny” 
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. By STE E LE. 


hat. 


— 


——Dignum ſapient, lumen et. | 
Hor, 1 Ep. i iv. 5. 
Worthy a wiſe man, and a good- | 


HAVE made it a rule to myſelf, not to 

publiſh any thing on a Saturday, but what 
ſhall have ſome analogy to the duty of the day 
enſging. It is an unſpeakable pleaſure to me, 
that I have lived to ſee the time when I can ob- 
ferve ſuch a law to myſelf, and yet turn my 
diſcourſe upon what is done at the play-houſe. 


* See Ne 15, Ne 2a. Ne 23. No ag, and Votes. 
. I] am 


J am ſure the reader knows I am going to men- 
tion the Tragedy of CaTo.”, The principal 
character is moved by no conſideration but 
reſpect to that ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which 
is retained in our language under the word 


„ Pyblick Spirit.” All regards to his domeſtick 


are wholly laid aſide, and the hero is drawn as 
having, by this motive, ſubdued inſtinct itſelf, 
and taken comfort from the diſtreſſes of his fa- 
mily, which are brought upon them by their 
adherence to the cauſe of truth and liberty. 
There is nothing uttered by Cato but what is 
worthy the beſt 

which are given him are not only the moſt 
warm for the conduct of this life, but ſuch as 
we may think will not need to be eraſed, but 
conſiſt with the happineſs of the human ſoul in 
the next. This illuſtrious character has its 
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of men; and the ſentiments 


— 


proper influence on all below it: the other vir- 


tuous perſonages are, in their degree, as wor- 
thy, and as exemplary, as the principal; the 
conduct of the lovers (who are more warm, 
though more diſcreet, than ever yet appeared 
on the ſtage) has in it a conſtant ſenſe of the 
greet atk 

approach of Cæſar. But to ſee the modeſty of 
an heroine, whoſe country and family were at 
the ſame. time in the moſt imminent danger, 
preſerved, while ſhe breaks out into the moſt 


rophe which was expected from the 


fond and open expreſſions of her paſſion for her 
lover, 15 an inſtance of no common addreſs. 
Again, to obſerve the body of a galant young 


2 | man 
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man brought before us, who, in the bloom of 
his youth, in the defence of all that is good and 
great, had received numberleſs wounds; I ſay, 
to obterve that this dead youth is introduced 
_ . only for the example of his virtue, and that his 
death is fo circumſtantiated, that we are fatis- 
fied, for all his virtue, it was for the good of 
the world, and his own family, that his warm 
temper was not to be put upon farther trial, but 
his taſk of life ended while it was yet virtuous, 
is an employment worthy the conſideration of 
our young Britons. We are obliged to authors, 
that can do what they will with us, that they 
do not play our affections and paſlions againtt 
ourſelves; but to make vs fo ſoon reſigned to the 
death of Marcus, of whom we were to fond, is 
a power that would be unfortunately lodged in 
a man without the love of virtue. 
Were it not that I ſpeak, on this occation, 
rather as a Guardian than a Critie, I could pro- 
ceed to the examination of the juſtueſs of each 

character, and take notice that the Numidian 
is as well drawn as the Roman. There is not 

an idea in all the part of Syphax which does 
not apparently ariſe from the habits which grow 
in the mind of an African; and the ſcene be- 
tween Juba and his General, where they talk 
for and againſt a liberal education. is full of in- 
ſtruction. Syphax urges all that can be faid _ 
againſt philoſophy, as it is made fubſervient to 
ill ends by men who abuſe their talents; and 


Juba ſets the * excellences of activity, la- 
8 bour, | 
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dour, patience of hunger, and ſtrength of body, 


which are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 


midian, in their proper ſubordination to the ac- 


compliſhments of the mind. But this play is 
ſo well recommended by others, that I will not 
for that, and ſome private reaſons, enlarge any 
farther. Doctor Garth has very agreeably ral- 
lied the mercenary traffick between men and 
women of this age in the Epilogue by Mrs. 
Porter who acted Lucia. Aud Mr. Pope has 


prepared the audience for a new ſcene of paſſion 
and tranſport on a more noble foundation than 
they have before been entertained with, -in the 


Prologue. I ſhall take the liberty to gratify the 
_ impatience of the town by inſerting theſe two 
excellent pieces, as earneſts of the work itſelf, 
Which will be printed within few days. 


PROLOGUE to CAT o. 
By Mr. POPE. 
Spoken by Mr. WILKS. 


T © wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold : 
For this the Tragic Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 
Commanding tears to ftream thro” every age; 
Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 


3 ” 


Our 
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Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings MR *' 
'Tne hero's glory, or the virgin's love 

In pitying Love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 

And wild Ambition well deſerves its woe. 
Here tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous cauſe, 
| Such tears as Patriots ſhed for dying laws ; 

He bids your breaſts with ancient ardor riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was. 
No common object to your fight diſplays; 
But what with pleaſure Heaven itſelf ſurveys, 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling ſtate. 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe 2 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not with to bleed? 
Ev'n when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignably yain, and impotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate ? 
As her dead Father's rev'rend image paſt, 
The pomp was darken'd, and the day o wreak, - - 
The triumph ceas "d—tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 
The world's great victor paſt unheeded by ; 

Her laſt, good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Czſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 

Britons attend : be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhew you have the virtue to be mov'd, 
With honeſt ſcorn the firſt-fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd. 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation, and Italian ſan 
| Pare ta have ſenſe yourſelves, aſſert Fe; ſtage, 

Be juſtly warm' d with your own native rage: 
Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh car, 
As Caro's lf had not ONT to hear. 


EPI. 


EPILOGUE to CAT O. 


Buy br. GAR TH. 


1 : 


Spoken by Mrs. POR T E R. 


Who would not liſten when young lovers woo ? 
What! die a maid, yet have the choice of two! 


WHAT odd fantaſtic things wo women 364 
Ladies are often cruel to their coſt: 


Io give you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt. 


Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh'd; _ 
Too oft they're cancel'd, tho' in Convents made. 
Would you revenge ſuch raſh reſolves you may 


Me hate you when you're eaſily ſaid Nay. 
How needleſs, if you knew us, were your fears ? 
Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 
Our hearts are form'd, as you yourſelves would chooſe, 


Be ſpiteful ——and believe the thing we ſay 


Too proud to aſk, too humble to refuſe 2 5 


We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell; 

He ſighs with moſt ſucceſs that ſettles well. 
The woes of wedlock with the joys we mix; 
Tis beſt repenting in a coach and ſix. 

Blame not our conduct, ſince we but purſue 
Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you: 
Yaur breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms; 
But wicked wealth uſurps the power of charms ; 5 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate, 

To ſwell in ſhow, and be a wretch in tate ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow; 

Ev'n churches are no ſanctuaries now, | 
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There golden idols all your vows receive; 
| She is no goddeſs who has nought to give. 
Oh may once more the happy age appear, 
When words were artleſs, and the ſoul ſincere; 
When gold and grandeur were unenvy'd things, 
And crowns leſs coveted than groves and ſprings. 
Love then ſhall only mourn when truth complains, 
And Conſtancy feel tranſport in its chains; 
Sighs with ſucceſs their own ſoft anguiſh ell, 
994 eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal ; 

irtue again to its bright tation climb, 
And Beauty fear no enemy but time: 
The fair ſhall liſten to deſert alone, 
And every Lucia find a Cato's ſon, 
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Ares mullorum vidit 
| Hor. Ars Poet. v. 142. 


He many men and many. manners n. 


T i is a moſt vexatious thing to an old man, 
1 who endeavours to ſquare his notions by 
reaſon, and to talk from reflection and expe- 
rience, to fall in with a circle of young ladies 
at their afternoon tea-table. This happened 
very lately to be my fate. The * 


for the irt half- hour, was fo very rambling, 


that it is hard to ſay what was talked of, or 
who ſpoke leaſt to the purpoſe. The various 
motions of the fan, the toflings of the head, in- 


termixt with all the pretty kinds of laughter, 
made up the greateſt part of the diſcourſe. - At 
laſt, this modiſh way of ſhining, and being 
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witty, ſettled into ſomething like converſation, , 


and the talk ran upon FINE GENTLEMEN.” 
From the ſeveral characters that were given, 


and the exceptions that were made, as this or 
that Gentleman happened to be named, I found 
that a lady is not difficult to be pleafed, and 


that the town ſwarms with Fine GENTLEMEN. 
A nimble pair of heels, a ſmooth complexion, 


a full-bottom wig, a laced ſhirt, an embroidered 


n a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and feather; 


any oue or more of theſe aud the like accom- 
pliſhments enobles a man, and raiſes him above 
the vulgar, in a female imagination. On the 


1 


contrary, a modeſt ſerious behaviour, a plain 


dreſs, a thick pair of ſhoes, a leathern belt, a 
waiſtcoat not lined with filk, and ſuch like im- 
perfections, deg rade a man, and are ſo many 


blots in his eſcutcheon. I could not forbear 


ſmiling at one of the prettieſt and livelieſt of 


this gay aſſembly, who excepted to the gentility 


of Sir William HEART, becauſe he wore a 
krize coat, and breakfaſted upon toaſt and ale. 
| pretended to adnure the fineneſs of her taſte ; 
and to ſtrike in with her in ridiculing thoſe 


auk ward healthy gentlemen, that ſeem to make 


nouri riſh- 
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nouriſhment the chief end of eating. I gave 
her an account of an honeſt Yorkſhire Gentle- 
man, who (when I was a traveller) uſed to in- 
vite his acquaintance at Paris to break their faſt 
with him upon cold roaſt beef and mum. There 
was, I remember, a little French Marquis, who 
was often pleaſed to rally him unmercifully 
upon beef and pudding, of which our country- 
man would diſpatch a pound or two with great 
alacrity, while his antagoniſt was piddling at 
a a muſhroom, or the haunch of a frog. I could 
perceive the lady was pleaſed with what I ſaid, 
and we e very good friends by virtue of a 
maxim I always obſerve, Never to contradict or 
reaſon with a ſprightly female. I went home, 
however, full of a great many ſerious reflections 
upon what had paſſed: and though, in com- 
plaiſance, I diſguiſed my ſentiments, to keep up 
the good humour of my fair companions, and to 
avoid being looked upon as a teſty old fellow, 
yet out of the good-will I bear to the ſex, and 
to prevent for the future their being impoſed 
upon by counterfeits, I ſhall give them the diſ- 
tiaguiſhing marks of a True Fine GENTLE- 
„„ 5 Bs. 
When a good artiſt would expreſs any re- 
matrkable character in ſculpture, he endeavours 
to work up his figure into all the perfections 
his imagination ean form; and to 1mitate not 
ſo much what is, as what may or ought to be. 
I ſhall follow their example, in the 1dea I am 
going to trace out of a Fine 1 by 
6 5 aſſem- 
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aſſembling together ſuch qualifications as ſeem 
requiſite to make the character compleat. In 
order to this I ſhall premiſe in general, that by 
2 Fine GENTLEMAN I mean a man compleatly 
qualified as well for the ſervice and good, as 
for the ornament and delight, of ſociety. When 

I conſider the Frame of Mind peculiar to a Gen- 
tleman, I ſuppoſe it graced with all the dignity 


and elevation of ſpirit that human nature is 


capable of. To this I would have joined a clear 
underſtanding, à reaſon free from prejudice, a 
ſteady judgement, and an extenſive knowledge. 
When I think of the Heart of a Geitleman, I 
imagine it firm and intrepid, void of all inordi- 
nate paſſions, and full of tenderneſs, compaſ- 
ſion, and benevolence. When I view the Fine 
GENTLEMAN With regard to his Manners, 
methinks I ſee kim modeſt without baſhfulneſs, 
frank and affable without impertinence, obliging 
and complaiſant without ſervility, chearful and 
in good-humour without noiſe. Theis amiable 
qualities are not eafily obtained; netther are 
there many men that have a genius to exeeÞBthis 
way. A Finiſhed GENTLEMAN is perhaps the 
| moſt uncommon of all the great characters in 
life. Beſides the natural endowments with 
which this diſtinguiſhed man is to be born, he 
muſt run through a long ſeries of education. 
Before he makes his appearance and ſhines in 
the world, he muſt be principled in religion, 
inſtructed in all the moral virtues, and led thro? 


the whole courſe of the polite arts and ſciences. | 


He 


* 
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He ſhould be no — to courts and to camps; 
he muſt travel to open his mind, to enlarge bis 
views, to learn the policies and intereſts of fo- 
reign ftates, as well as to faſhion and poliſh 
himſelf, and to get clear of national prejudices ; 
of which every. country has its ſhare, To all 
theſe more eſſential improvements, he muſt not 
forget to add the faſhionable ornaments of life, 
ſuch as are the languages and the bodily exer- 
ciſe, moſt in vogue: neither would I have him 
think even dreſs itſelf beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world 
to meet with Men of Probity ; there are like- 
wiſe a great many Men of Honour to be found. 
Men of Courage, Men of Senſe and Men of 
Letters are frequent: but a True Fine GENTLE- | 
MAN is what one ſeldom ſees, He is properly 
a compound of the various good qualities that 
embelliſh mankind. As the great poet animates 
all the different parts of learning by the force 
of his genius, and irradiates all the compaſs of 
His knowledge by the lyſtre and brightneſs of 

His imagination; ſo all the great and ſolid per- 
fections of life appear in the Finiſped GexTLE- 
MAN, with a beautiful gloſs and varniſh ; every 
thing he ſays or does is accompanied with * 

5 manner, or rather a charm, that draws the ad- 

miration and good -will of every beholder. 


A DVER, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
For the benefit of my Female Readers. | 


N: B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, 
the gold ſnuff-box, and brocads {word-knot, 
are no eſſential parts of a Fine GENTLEMAN ; 
« but may be uſed by him, provided he caſts 
e his eye upon them but once a day.“ 
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N. 35. | Tueſtay, April 21, 172 3. 
By GEORGE BERKELEY, D. D 2. 


1 


9 * 1 * "* 


O vitæ Philoſophia dux, virtutis indagatrix 1 Cie. 
E Philoſophy, thou guide of lien and diſcoverer | 
of virtue! 


eee NesronIRONSIDE, Ely. 
ö 1 


'] Au a man who have ſhane great part of 
that time in rambling through foreign 
countries, which young gentlemen uſually 
* paſs at the univerſity; by which courſe of life, 
0 although I have acquired no ſmall inſight into 


* Aſcribed to Biſhop Berkeley, on the authority of his 
ſon the Rev. George Berkeley, formerly Student of Chriſt- 
Church, and Vicar of Bray in „ His father's 
Papers are in all ten; viz. N* Ns 35. N. 39. 
N 49. N* $5: Ne 62, Ne 70. Ho 77. "and N* 120. 1 
„„ 
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4 . | 
the manners and converſation of men, yet 1 
could not make proportionable advances in 
* the way of ſcience and ſpeculation. In my 
return through France, as I was one day 
« ſetting forth this my caſe to a certain gentle- 
man of that nation, with whom 1 had con- 
© tracted a friendſhip ; after ſome pauſe, he con- 
« ducted me into his cloſet, and, opening a little 
* amber cabinet, took from thence a ſmall box 
* of SNUFF ; which he ſaid, was given him by 
an uncle of his, the author of + The Voyage 
to the World of Deſcartes;”” and with many 
« profeſſions of gratitude and affection made me 
* a preſent of it, telling me, at the ſame time, 
that he knew no readier way to furniſh and 
* adorn a mind with knowledge in the arts and 
_ * ſciences, than that ſame Snuff rightly ap- 
: YT A 
K You mult know, faid' he, that Deſcartes 
was the firſt who diſcovered a certain part of 
the brain, called by anatomiſts the Pineal 
Gland, to be the immediate receptacle of the 
. © foul, where ſhe is affected with all ſorts of 
© perceptions, and exerts all her operations by 
the intercourſe of the animal ſpirits which run 
* through the nerves that are thence extended to 
all parts of the body. He added, that the ſame 
__ © phtloſopher having confidered the body as a 
machine, or piece of clock-work, which per- 
formed all the vital operations without the 
_ © concurrence of the will, began to think a waß 
© may be found out for ſeparating the 2 for 
2 "JET ene 
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ſome time from the body, without any injury 
© to the latter; and that after much meditation 
aon that ſubject, the above-mentioned rg 
« compoſed the Snuff he then gave me; whic 


« if taken in a certain quantity, would not fail to 


« diſengage my ſoul from my body. Your ſoul 


(continued he) being at liberty to tranſport. 
« herſelf with a thought where-ever ſhe pleaſes, 
may enter into the Pineal Gland of the moſt . 


» levied) philoſopher, and being ſo placed, 
© become ſpectator of all the ideas in his mind, 
« which _—_ inſtru& her in a much leſs time 


than the uſual methods. I returned him 


thanks, and accepted his preſent, and with it 
a paper of directions. 


Lou may imagine it was no ſmall improve- 


ment and diverfion, to paſs my time in the 


* Pineal Glands of phil ophers, poets, beaux, 
« mathematicians, ladies, and ſtateſmen. One 


while to trace a theorem in mathematicks 
4 through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, 


and ſubtleties of thought; another, to be con- 


* ſcious of the ſublime ideas and comprehenſive 
* views of a philoſopher, without any fatigue 


* or waſting of my own ſpirits. Sometimes to 
wander through perfumed groves, or ena- 
meled meadows, in the fancy of a poet: at 
* others to be preſent when a battle or a ſtorm 


a * raged, or a glittering palace roſe in his ima- 
* gination; or to behold the pleaſures of a 
country life, the paſſion of a generous love, 


* or the warmth of deyotion wrought up to 


2 


" "on 


a bo . 
—— — horde ho nee oh —— — 3 . < * 22 4 P 4 
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$ rapture.” Or (to uſe the words ors very Int : 
+ TY Author) to Tal 


* 


"Behold the raptures which a writer klose, 
WWhen in his breaſt a vein of fancy glows, _ 

\ Behold his buſineſs while he works the mine, 
_ Behold his temper when he ſees it ſhine. 


e A; Eſſay on the different fyles of poetry. 


a Theſe gave me inconceivable pleaſure. Nor 
© was it an unpleaſant entertainment, ſometimes 
© todeſcend from theſe ſublime and magnificent 
+ ideas to the impertinences of a beau, the dry 
© ſchemes of a coffee-houſe politician, or the ten · 
* der images. in the mind of a young lady. 
And, as in order to frame a right idea of hu - 
man happineſs, I thought it expedient to 
make a trial of the yarious manners wherein 
men of different purſuits were affected: I one 
day entered into the Pineal Gland of a certain 

« perſon, who ſeemed very fit to give me an in- 
« ſight into all that which conſtitutes the happi- 
© neſs of him who is called a Man of Plea- 
* ſure.” But I found myſelf not a little difap- 

pointed in my notion of the pleaſures which 
attend a voluptuary, who has ſhaken off the 
« reſtraints of reaſon.. 
His intellectuals, I obſerved, were grown 
_ © unſerviceable by too little uſe, and bis ſenſes 
were decayed and worn out by too much. 
That perfect inaction of the higher powers 

prevented appetite in promoting him to ſen- 
1 ſual 3 ; and the outrunuing > 
* ; | | | ra 


- 
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6 "ob appetite p* oduced a loathing inſtead of a 
pleaſure. there beheld the intemperate 
0 ; Traviog of youth, without the enjoyments of 
it; and the weakneſs. of old age, without its 
y tranquillity. When the paſſions were teazed 
and rouſed by ſome powerful object, the effect 
was, not to delight or ſooth the mind, but to 
torture it between the returning extremes of 
« appetite, and ſatiety. I ſaw a wretch racked, 
at the ſame time, with a painful remembrance 
© of paſt miſcarriages, a diſtaſte of the preſent. 
objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and a ſecret dread 
of futurity. And I could fee no manner of 
relief or comfort in the ſoul of this miſerable 
man, but what conſiſted in preventing his 
cure, by inflaming his paſſions, and ſuppreſſing 
his reaſon. But though it muſt be owned, he 
* had almoſt quenched that light which his 
Creator has ſet up in his ſoul, yet, in ſpite of 
all his efforts, I obſerved at certain ſeaſons 
* frequent flaſhes of remorſe ſtrike through the 
* gloom, and interrupt that fatisfaQtion he en- 
Joyed in hiding his own deformities from him- 
« ſelf. 
* was alſo hats at the original formation 
* or production of a certain book in the mind of 
a Free-thinker , and, believing it may not be 


© unacceptable to let you into the ſecret manner 


$ and internal principles by which that Pheno- : 


. See G GUARD. No % written likewiſe by Bp. Berke: 
ley; and N 39. | 


V e © menos 
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bs menon was . 1 ſhall in my next give 
© you an account of its 1 am, in the mean 
6 time, 5 : 


6 Your "0 7 obedient humble int, 
© ULyssts CosMoroLir a,” 


N. B.- Mr. Ironſide has lately received out 
of France ten pound averdupois weight of this 
philoſophical Snuff, and gives notice that he 
will make uſe of it, in order to diſttnguiſh the 
real from the profeſſed ſentiments of all perſons 
of eminence in court, city, town, and coun- 
"ys ws Boe ER CC 
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N- 365 Wedneſday, April 22. 1713. 


oY Dr. TwoMas Bircn, Chancellor of Worceſ- 
ö ter, and Prebendary of the Cathedral. 


Punnica fe quantis attollet gloria tebus! 
Virg. n. iv. 49. 
n Rebus's exalt the Punnic fame 4114 0 


\HE Gentleman, who doth me the four 
to write the following letter, ſaith as 
much for himſelf as the thing will bear. I am 


- This Paper, Ne 4 5.18 ard to Bp. Berkeley, on the 
authority of his fon, the Rev. George erkeley, formerly 
—— of PRE SON; _ Vicar and Bray 1 in Oxford- 

_ Z 
+ The double pun in \ the motto of this paper is _ | 
to the ſabject of it. | 
| = an 


*- 
* 
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particularly fed to 8 that in bis Apo- 
„ Jogy for PunniNG” he only celebrates the 
art, as it is a part of converſation. I look upon 
premeditated Quibbles and Puns committed to 
the preſs, as unpardonable crimes. There is as 
much difference betwixt theſe and the ſtarts in 
common diſcourſe, as betwixt caſual rencoun- 
ters, and murder with malice e 1 


0 To Nesron Izons1DE, Eſq; 
£ SI R, | 


Have from your writings conceived ſuch 
an opinion of your benevolence to man- 
kind, that I truſt you will not ſuffer any Art 
_” be vilißed, which helps to poliſh, and adorn 
aus. I do not know any ſort of wit that hath 
been uſed ſo reproachfully as the Pun ; and 1 
< perſuade myſelf that J ſhall merit your. _— 
« by recommending it to your protection; finc 
© there can be no greater glory toa A 
* ſoul, than to. ſuccour the diſtreſt. I ſhall 
5 * therefore, without farther preface, offer to 
© your conſideration the following * Modeft 
i Apology . for Px NIN G;“ wherein I ſhall 
© make uſe of no double meanings or equivoca- 
tions: ſince I think it unneceſſary to give it 
any other praiſes than truth and common 
* ſenſe, its profeſſed enemies, are forced to 
grant. | 
© In order to make this an aſeful wark; 1 
5 (hall ſtate the nature and extent of the Pun; 1 


es 1 0 


* 
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« ſhall diſcover the advantages that "IN from 
* it, the moral virtues that it produces, and 
« the tendency that it hath to Promote vigour 


of body and eaſe of mind. 


The Pun is defined by one, who ſeems to 


© be no well-wiſher to it, to be A conceit 


L ariſing from the uſe of two words that agree 


in the ſound, but differ in the ſenſe.” Now 
if this be the eſſence of the Pun, how great 


+ muſt we allow the dignity of it to be, when 
woe conſider that it takes in moſt of the 
| © conſiderable parts of learning! For is it not 


© moſt certain, that all learned diſputes are 
£ rather about ſounds than ſenſe? Are not 


© the controverſies of divines about the differ- 
2 $;ent interpretations of terms? Are not the dif- 


utations of philoſophers about words, and 


145 111 their pompous diſtinctions only ſo many 
unravellings of double meanings? Whoever 


* loſt his eſtate in Weſtminſter- Hall, but com- 
plained that he was Quibbled out af his right? 


Or what monarch ever broke a treaty, but by 


virtue of equivocation? In ſhort, ſo great 


© js the excellence of this art, ſo diffuſive its in- 
« fluence, that when I go into a library, I ſay to 
* myſelf, + What volumes of Puns do I be- 
hold!“ When I look upon the men of buſi- 
© neſs, I cry out, © How powerful is the tribe 

« of the Quibblers! When I ſee ſtateſmen and 

« ambaſladors, I reflect, How ſplendid the 


_ « equipage of the Quirk! in what pomp do the 


os | Puniters iphear 3; 
6 But 


But as there are Serious Puns, ſuch as I 
have inſtanced in, ſo likewiſe there are Puns 


« Comical. Theſe are what I would recom- 


mend to my countrymen; which I ſhall do 
by diſplaying the advantages REY from 
them. 

The firſt advantage of Puaning is, that it 


ives us the compaſs of our own language. 


8 This! is very obvious. For the great buſineſs 


6 of the Punſter is to hunt out the ſeveral words 


in our tongue that agree in ſound, and have 


various ſignifications. By this means he will 
_ © likewiſe enter into the nicety of ſpelling, an 
* accompliſhment regarded only by middling 


people, and much neglected by perſons of 


great, and no quality. This error may pro- 


duce unneceſſary folios amongſt grammarians 
yet unborn. But to proceed. A man of 


bp learning hath, in this manner of wit, great 


not flow fro 


6 advantages oe indeed, what advantages do 
* Engliſh, he 


may have ſpeedy recourſe to the 


Latin, or the Greek, and ſo on. I have known 
| * wonders performed by this ſecret. I have 
heard the French afliſted by the German, the 


Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the 


jingle hath ſeemed deſperate in the Greek, I 1 


have known it revive in the Hebrew. My 


friend Dick Babel bath often, to ſhow his . 
parts, ſtarted a conceit at the equinoctial, and 
purſued it through all the degrees of latitude: 


and, after * had Punned round the globe, 
| | Q 3 = 9 hat 


learning? If the Pun fails in 
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6 © hath fat down like Alexander, and mourned 
that he had no more worlds to conquer. 


Another advantage in Punning is, that it 


« ends diſputes, or, what 1s all one, Puns Comi- 


cal, deſtroy Puns Setious. Any man that 
drinks a bottle knows very well, that about 
s twelve, people that do not kiſs, or cry, are apt 


© to debate. This often occaſions heats and 
heart · -burnings, unleſs one of the diſputants 


© youchſafes to end the matter with a joke. 


How often have Ariftotle and Carteſius been 


| © reconciled by a merry conceit! how often 
© have Whigs and Tories ſhook hands over a 


„Quibble! and the claſhing of ſwords been 
prevented, by the jingling of words! 
Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed 
6 by Punſters. This 1 is diſcoverable from the 
« perpetual gape of the company where they 


* are, and the earneſt deſire to know what was 


© ſpoken laſt, if a word eſcapes any one at the 


table. I muſt add, that quick apprehenſion 
is required in the hearer, readily to take ſome 
things which are very far-fetched ; as likewiſe 

great vivacity in the performer, to reconcile 


diſtant and even hoſtile ideas by the mere mi- 


mickry of words, and energy of ſound. 
* Mirth or good-humour. is the laſt advan- 
tage, that, out of a million, 1 ſhall produce 


to recommend Punning. But this will more 


a naturally. fall in when I come to demonſtrate 


gits operation upon the mind and body. I hall 


< now diſcover what e virtues it promotes, 
| and 
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hd 


and ſhall content. myſelf with' inflancing. in 
« thoſe which every reader will allow of, 


A Punſter is adorned with humility. "This 


our adverſaries will not deny: becàuſe they 


hold it to be a condeſcenſion in any man to 
- © trifle, as they arrogantly call it, with words. 


« I muſt however confeſs, for my own ſhare, I 
never Punned'out of the pride of my heart, 
nor did I ever know one of our fraternity, that 
* ſeemed to be troubled with the thirſt of glory. 

The virtue called Urbauity by the moral- 


* iſts, or a courtly behaviour, is much cultivat- 


« ed by this ſcience. For the whole · ſpirit of 
* Urbanity conſiſts, in a deſire to pleaſe the com- 
* pany, and what elſe is the deſigu of the Pun- 


« ſter? Accordingly we find ſuch burſts. of . 
$ laughter, ſuch agitations of the ſides, ſuch 


« contortions of the limbs, ſuch earneſt at- 


« tempts to recover the dying laugh, ſuch. 
, tranſport i in the enjoyment of it, in equivoca- 
6 ting aſſemhlies, as men of common ſenſe are. 


amazed at, and own they never felt. 


But nothing more diſplays itſelf in the 


« Punſter, than juſtice, the queen of all the 
A virtues. At the Quibbling board every per- 

5 former hath its due. The ſoul is ſtruck at 
once, and the body recognizes the merit of 
each joke, by ſudden and comical emotions. 


Indeed how ſhould it be otherwiſe, where not 


3 only words, but even ſyllables, have juſtice 


* doue them; where no man invades the right 


s of another, Dt with perfect neee and 
Q+.  - ne 
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| 1 1 V Soto 
good- nature takes as much delight in his 


© neighbour's joy, as in his own? 


From what hath been advanced, it will ea- 
* fily appear, that this ſcience contributes to eaſe 


© of body, and ſerenity of mind. You have, in 
a former PrREcavT10N, adviſed your heQical 


readers to aſſociate with thoſe of our brother- 


© hocd, who are, for the rnoſt part, of a corpu- 


* lent make, and a round vacant countenance. 
It is natural the next morning, after a merri- 


ment, to reflect how we behaved ourſelves the 


night before; and I appeal to any one, Whe- 


ther it will not occaſion greater peace of mind 
d © to conſider, that he hath only been waging 
© harmleſs war with words, than if he had ſtir- 


© red his brother to wrath, grieved the ſoul of 
his neighbour by calumny, or increaſed his 
* own wealth by fraud. As for health of body, 
J look upon punning as a Nofirum, a Medicina 


* Gymnaſtica, that throws off all the bad hu- 


£ mours, and occaſions ſuch a briſk circulation 


© of the blood, as keeps the lamp of life in a 


clear, and conſtant flame. I ſpeak, as all phy- 


ſicians ought' to do, from experience. A 
friend of mine, who had the ague en 


was, after the failing of ſeveral medicines anc 
charms, adviſed by me to enter into a courſe 
of Quibbling. He threw his electuaries out 
© at his window, and took ABRACADABRA off 
from his neck, and by the mere force of Pun- 
ning upon that long magical word, threw 


© himſelf into a fine breathing ſweat, and a quiet 


6 ſleep, 
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ſleep. He is now in a fair way of recovery, 
and ſays pleaſantly, he is leſs obliged to the 
Jeſuits for their powder, than for their equi- 
6 yocation. OS „ CF 
« Sir, this is“ My Modeſt Apology for Pun- 
„ ning ;” which I was the more encouraged to 
- 6 undertake, becauſe we have a learned Univer- 
« fity where it is in requeſt, and I am told that 
a famous club hath given it protection. If 
this meets with encouragement, I ſhall write 
« a vindication of the Rebus, and do juſtice to 
the Conundrum. I have indeed looked phi- 
« loſophically into their natures, and” made a 
* fort of Arbor Porphyriana of the ſeveral ſubor- 
+« dinations, and diviſions of low wit. This the 
ladies perhaps may not underſtand ; but I ſhall 
thereby give the beaux an opportunity of 
ſhowing their learning. I am, Sir, with great 
_ * reſpe@, Ts 1 


our moſt obedient humble ſervant *.“ 
*. The aſſignment of chis Paper to Dr. Thomas Birch, 
reſts upon the authority of Dr. Z. Pearce, the late Biſhop 
of Rocheſter. | | 


- * * By ſubſcription. At Mr. Hickford's Room, Apr. 24, 
24 a Conſort of Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſic, by Sign. N. 
Haym and others, Singing by, the Baroneſs, and another 
Scholar of S. Haym, who never appeared in public. Other 
entertainments by ſome of the beſt performers at this time 
in England. Tickets Two Guineas. Each Subſcriber to 
have two tickets for four times. To begin exactly at ſix 
o'clock. (3UARD. in fol, See Sir John Hawk 1ns's © Hiſt. 
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N* 37- Thurſday, April 23, 1713. 
By Mr. JOHN HUGHES, | 
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Me duce dammſus bonines compeſeits, curas. | 
| Ovp. Rem. Amor. v. 69. | 


- Learn, mortals, from my precepts to controul 
The furious RN wes diſturb the ſoul, 7 


T is witere for an old man to be fond of rl 

entertainments as revive in his imagination 
the agreeable impreffions made upon it in his 
youth : the ſet of wits and beauties he was firſt 
acquainted with, the balls and drawing rooms 
in which he made an agreeable figure, the muſic 
and actors he heard and ſaw, when his life was 
freſh, and his ſpirits. vigorous and quick, have 
uſually the preference in his eſteem to any ſuc- 
ceeding pleaſures that preſent themſelves when 


his taſte is grown more languid. It is for this 


reaſon I never ſee a picture of Sir Peter Lely, 
who drew ſo many of my firſt friends and ac- 


quaintance, without a ſenſible delight; and [I 


am in raptures when I reflect on the compoſi- 


tions of the famous Mr. r_ r 2 * 
ore 


E * 


five . au Was introdondd into our na- 
tion. Above all, 1 am pleaſed in obſerving that 
the Tragedies of Shakeſpeare, which in my 
youthful days have ſo frequently filled my eyes 

with tears, hold their rank ſtill, and are 'thy 
great ſupport of our theatre. | 2 

It was with this agreeable prepoſſeſſi on of 
mind, 1 went ſome time ago, to ſee the old 
tragedy of OTHELLo; and took my female 
wards with me, having promiſed them a little 
| before to carry them to the firſt play of Shakeſ⸗ 
peare's which ſhould be ated. Mrs. Cornelia, 
who is a great reader, and never' fails to peruſe 
the play-bills, which are brought to her every 
day, gave me notice of it early in the morning, 
When I came to my Lady Lizard's at dinner, 
1] found the young folks all dreſt, and expecting 
the performance of my promiſe. I went with 
them at the proper time, pon them together 
in the boxes, and myſelf by them in a corner 


ſeat.” As I have the chief ſcenes of the play bx 


heart, I did not look much on the ſtage, but 
formed to myſelf a new ſatisfaction in keeping 
an eye on the faces of my little audience, and 
_ obſerving, as it were by reflection, the different 
paſſions of the play repreſented in their counte- 
nances. Mrs. Betty told us the names of ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinction, as they took their 
places in the boxes, and entertained us with the 
hiſtory of a new marriage or two, till the curtain 
drew up. I ſoon perceived that Mrs. Jane was 
N with the love of Deſdemona, and in a 
cConcern 


* 


concern to ſee how ſhe would come off with 
her parents. : Annabella had a r ambling eye, 


and for ſome time was more taken up with ob- 
ſerving what gentlemen looked at her, and with 
criticiſing the dreſs of the ladies, than with any 
thing that paſſed on the ſtage. Mrs. Cornelia, 
who J have often ſaid is addicted to the ſtudy 


8 Romances, commended that ſpeech in the 


play in which Othello mentions his Hair- 


66 breadth ſcapes in th' imminent deadly N 


4e breach,” and recites his travels and adven- 
tures with which he had captivated the heart of 
Deſdemona. The Sparkler looked ſeveral times 


frighted: and as the diſtreſs of the play was 


heightened, their different attention was collect- 
ed, and fixed wholly on the ſtage, till I faw 
them all, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, betrayed 


into tears. | 


I have often conſidered this play as a noble, 
but irregular, production of a genius, who had 
the power of animating the theatre beyond any 


writer we have ever known. The touches of 

nature in it are ſtrong and maſterly ; but the 
ceconomy of the fable, and in ſome particulars 
the probability, are too much neglected. If! 


would ſpeak of it in the moſt ſevere terms, I 


| ſhould ſay as Waller does of the Maip's Tra» 


GEDY, : +1 
Great are its faults, but glorious is its flame. 
But it would be a poor employment in a cri- 


tic to obſerve upon the faults, and ſhew . 
5 2 N 5 or 
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for the beauties, in a work that has always ſtruck 


the moſt ſenſible part of our audiences in a very 
foreible manner. of 
The chief ſubje& of this piece is the paſſion 
of Jealouſy, which the poet hath repreſented at 
large, in its birth, its various workings and 
agonies, and its horrid conſequences. From this 
paſſion, and the innocence and ſimplicity of the 
perſon ſuſpected, ariſes a very moving diſtreſs. 
It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern 
writer, who is thought to have penetrated deep- 
ly into the nature of the paſſions, that * the 
« moſt extravagant love is neareſt to the ſtrong- 


ce eſt hatred;” The Moor is furious in both theſe 


extremes. His love is tempeſtuous, and mingled 
with a wildneſs peculiar to his character, which 
ſeems very artfully to prepare for the change 
which is to follow. oo Oy 


How ſavage, yet how ardent is that expreſ- 
ſion of the raptures of his heart, when, looking 


after Deſdemona as ſhe withdraws, he breaks 


Excellent Wench ! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But I do love thee ; and when J love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Fs, 5 


The deep and ſubtle villainy of Tago, in 
working this change from love to jealouſy, in fo 
tumultuous a mind as that of Othello, prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with a confidence in the diſintereſted af- 
fection of the man who is leading him on inſen- 

fibly to his ruin, is likewiſe drawn with a maſ- 


terly 
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terly hand. Iago's broken hints, queſtions; and 
ſeeming care to hide the reaſon of them; his 
obſcure ſuggeſtions to raiſe the eutioſity of the 
Moor; his perſonated confuſion, and refuſing 
to explain himſelf, while Othello is drawii on, 
and held in ſuſpence till he grows impatient 
and angry ; then his throwing m the poiſon, 
and naming to him in a caution the paſhon he 
would raiſe, | „„ 5 


—— O beware of Jealoufſy— 
are inimitable ſtrokes of art, in that ſcene which 
has always been juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt 
which was ever repreſented on the theatre. 
To return to the character of Othello; his 
ſtrife of paſſions, his ſtarts, his returns of love, 
and threatenings to Iago, who put. his mind on 
the rack, his relapſes afterwards to Jealouly, his 
rage againſt his wife, and his aſking pardon of 
Iago, whom he thinks he had abuſed for his 
fidelity to him, are touches which no one can 
overlook that has the ſentiments of human na- 
ture, or has conſidered the heart of man in its 
 frailties, its penances, and all the variety of its 
agitations. The torments which the Moor ſuf- 
fers are ſo exquiſitely drawn, as to render him 
as much an object of compaſſion, even in the 
barbarous action of murdering Deſdemona, as 
the innocent perſon herſelf who falls under his 
. . e 
But there is nothing in which the poet has 
more ſhewn his judgment in this play, than 4 | 
| | - INE 
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the circumſtance of the handkerchief, which is 


employed as a confirmation to the Jealouſy of 


Othello already raiſed. What I would here ob- 
ſerve 15, that the very ſlightneſs of this circums 


ſtauce is the beauty of it. How finely. has 


Shakeſpeare expreſſed the nature of Jealouſy in 


thoſe lines, which, 'on this I he you 


; into the mouth of lago: 


Triſles light as air 
Are to the Jealous, confirmations rent 
As proofs of Holy Writ. 


It would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critic. to turn 
any of the beauties I have here mentioned into 


ridicule; but ſuch an one would only betray a a 


mechanical judgment, formed out of borrowed 
rules and common-place reading, and not ariſ- 
ing from any true diſcernment in human na- 
| wy and its paſſions. 


As the Moral of this tragedy | is an admirable 


eaution againſt haſty ſuſpicions, and the giving 


way to the firſt tranſports of Rage and Jealouſy, 


which may plunge a man in a few minutes into 
all the horrors of guilt, diſtraction, and ruin, I 


ſhall further enforce it, by relating a ſcene of 


raisfortunes of the like kind, which really hap- 


pened ſome years ago in Spo and is an in- 
ſtance of the moſt tragical hurricane of paſſion 


J have ever met with in hiſtory. It may be 


eaſily conceived that a heart ever big with re- 


ſentments of its own dignity, and never allayed 
by reflections which make us honour ourſelves 


5 . — 
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for acting with reaſon and equality, will take 


fire precipitantly. It will on a ſudden flame too 


high to be extinguiſhed. The ſhort ſtory I am 


going to tell is a lively inſtance of the Roth of 


this obſervation, and a juſt warning to thoſe of 
jealous honour, to look aboutthem, and begin to 


poſleſs their ſouls as they ought, for no man of 


ſpirit knows how terrible a creature he is, till he 
comes to be provoked. . 


Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, had a 
beautiful and virtuous wife, with whom he had 
lived for ſome years in great tranquillity. The 
gentleinan, however, was not free from the 
faults uſually imputed to his nation; he was 


proud, ſuſpicious, and impetuous. He kept a 
Moor in his houſe, whom, on a complaint from 


his Lady, he had puniſhed for a ſmall offence 


with the utmoſt ſeverity. The flave vowed re- 
venge, and communicated his reſolution to one 


of the lady's women with'whom he lived in a 
criminal way. This creature alſo hated her 
miſtreſs, for ſhe feared ſhe was obſerved by 
her; ſhe therefore undertook to make Don 
Alonzo jealous, by inſinuating that the gardener 
was often admitted to his lady in private, and 
promiſing to make him an eye- witneſs of it. At 


a proper time agreed on between her and the 


Moriſco, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the gardener, 
that his lady, having ſome haſty orders to give 
him, would have him come that moment to 


her in er chamber. In the mean time ſhe had 


wow 


laced A180 20 ay in an outer room, that 
e might obſerve who paſled that way, it was 


not long before he ſaw the gardener appear. 


Alonzo had. not patience; but, following him 


into the apifrment, ſtruck him at one blow with 


a dagger to the; heart; then dragging his lady 
by the hair without iuquiring farther, he in- 
A ftantly ] killed . 

lere he pauſed, looking on the dead — 75 
with all the agitations of a dæmon of revenge; 
when the wench Who had occafioned theſe ter- 
rors, diſtracted with remorſe, threw herſelf at 


his feet, and in a voice' of latnentation,- without 
ſenſe of the conſequence, repeated all her guilt, 


Alonzo Was oyerwhelmed with all the violent 
paſſions at one itſtant, and uttered the broken 
voices and motions of each of them for a mo- 


ment, till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough 
to end his agony of love, anger, diſdain, re- 


venge, and remorſe, by 1 the mad, 
ä the Moor, 2 MIC 24 w_ 
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Prodire tenus fi non datur uind. 


Hor. 1 Ep. i, 32, 


Thus far at leaſt, though here we ſtop.. . 


I Have lately given a PRECAUTION, concerning 


the difficulty in arriving at what ought to be 
_ eſteemed. a FINE GENTLEMAN, That charac- 


ter has been long wholly engroſſed by well-dreſt 
beaux, and men of ſenſe haye given up all pre- 
tence to it. The higheſt any of them contend 
for is the character of a * Pretty GENTLEMAN ;' 


for here the greſs may be more careleſs, and 
ſome wit is thought neceſſary; whereas a 


* Fine GENTLEMAN” is not obliged to converſe 


further than the offering his Snuff. box round 


the room. However, the Pretty Gentleman 


muſt have his airs: aird though they are not ſo 


pompous as thoſe of the other, yet they are ſo 


affected, that few who have underſtanding can 


bring themſelves to be proficients this way, 


though ever ſo uſeful towards being well re- 
ceived ; but, if they fail here, they ſucceed with 


3 7-76 fors 
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ſome difficulty 3 in being allowed to have much 


of the Gentleman' in them. To obtain this 


epithet, .a man of ſenſe muſt arrive at a certain 


deſire to appear more than is natural to him; 
but as the world goes, it is fit he ſhould be en- 


couraged in this attempt, fince nothing can 


mend the general taſte, but ſetting the true 
character in as public a view as the falſe. This 
indeed can never be done to the purpoſe, while 


the majority is ſo great on tlie wrong ſide; one 


of a hundred will have the ſhout againſt bln 3 
but if people of wit would be as zealous to aſſiſt 
old Ironſide, as he is to promote them and their 


| Intereſt, a little time would give theſe things a 


new turn. However, I will not deſpair but I 


| ſhall be able to ſummon all the good ſenſe in 


the nation to my aſſiſtance, in my ambition to 
produce a new race of mankind, to take the 
places of ſuch as have hitherto pretended to en- 
: 8 the faſhion. The univerſity ſcholar ſhall 


called upon to learn his exerciſe, and fre- 


quent mixt company; the military and the 


| travelled man, to read the beſt authors; the 
country gentleman, to divide his time, ſo as, 
together with the care of his eſtate, to make an 


equal progreſs in learning, and breeding; and 


when the ſeveral candidates think themſelves 
prepared, 1 ſhall appoint under-officers to exa- 


mine their qualifications, and, as I am fatisfied 
with their report, give out my paſſports recom- 


mendin ng them to all companies as © the Gu Ak- 
* DIAN'S Eine Gentlemen.“ If my recommen- 


i * . dations 
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dations appear juſt, I will not doubt but ſome 
of the preſent Fine Gentlemen will ſee the ne- 


Ceeſſity of retirement, till they can come abroad 


with approbation. I have indeed already given 
out orders in this behalf, and have directed 
ſearchers to attend at the inn, where the Oxford 
and Cambridge coaches ſtand, and commanded 
them to bring any young fellow, of any hopes 
in the world, directly to my lodgings as ſoon as 
he lands, for 1 will take him though 1 know [ 
can only make him much of a Gentle- 
©man;* for, when I have gone thus far, one 
would think! it ſhould be eaſy to make him a 
« Gentleman-like Man.“ As the world now 
goes, we have no adequate idea of what is 
meant by * Gentlemanly, Gentleman-like, or 
much of a gentleman z”? you cannot be cheated 
at play, but it is certainly done by a very 
+ Gentleman- like Man ;* you cannot be deceived 
in your affairs, but it was done in ſome Gen- 
* tlemanly manner; you cannot be wronged in 
your bed, but all the world wall by. of him that 
did the injury, it muſt be allowed © he is very 
much of a Gentleman.“ Here is a very plea- 
fant fellow, a correſpondent of mine, that puts 
in for that appellation even to highway-men. 
I muſt confeſs the Gentleman he perſonates is 
very apparently ſuch, though 1 did not look 
upon that ſort of fellow in that light, till he fa- 
end me e with his levies which 1 1s as follows : 
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| $1 HA VE been nem 404.8 ii: olds * 
years, in the Park, at the Play, at Bath, 
« Tunbridge, Epſom, and at evety other place 
5 where:I could have any proſpect of ſtealing a 
fortune; but have met with no ſucceſs, being 
diſappointed either by ſome of your damned 
Ironſide race, or by old cutſed curs who put 
more bolts on their doors and bars in their 
« windows than are in Newgate... All that ſee 
me on Lam a. GentJeman-1 ike man.;” and, 
whatever raſcally things the grave folks ſay 1 
am guilty of, they themſelves acknowledge L 
am a Gentlemanly kind of man,“ and in 
every reſpect accompliſhed for running-away 
with a lady. I have been bred up to no buſi- 
6 neſs, am Aliterate, have ſpent the ſmall for- 
tune J had in purchaſing fayours from the fair 


BE. ſex. The bounty of their purſes I have re- 


$ ceived, as well as the endearments of their per- 
ſons, but I have gratefully diſpoſed of it among 
« themſelves, for I always was a keeper when 1 
was kept. I am fearleſs in. my behaviour, 
and never fail of putting your baokiſh ſort of 
« fellows, your men of merit, forſooth, out of 
* countenance, I triumph when I ſee a modeſt 
0 young woman bluſh at an aſſembly, or a vir- 
* gin betrayed into tears at a well · wrought 
lcene in a tragedy. I have long forgot ſhame, 
x ? far 1 it "mar from a conſciouſneſs of ſome 
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defect; and J am, as I told you, © a Gentle- 
* manly Man.” I never knew any but you 
_ * muſty philoſophers applaud bluſhes, and you 
© yourſelves will allow that they are cauſed, 
either by ſome real imperfection, or the ap- 
prehenſion of defect where there is not any; 
but for my part I hate miſtakes, and ſhall not 
© ſuſpe& myſelf wrongfully. Such as I am, if 
you approve of my perſon, eſtate and charac- 
* ter," I defire you would admit me as a ſuitor 
to one of the Lizards, and beg your ſpeedy 
© anſwer to this; for it is the laſt time my black 
coat will bear ſcouring, or my long wig buck- 
f hng. e 4 1627 45248 EE 4 "1 1 i = 5 | 
„„ e 
| the fair ladies, and PR 
"26 your humble ſervant, 


e Will. Bareface.' 


Thoſe on the high- way, who make a ſtand 
with a piſtol at your breaſt (compelled perhaps 
by neceſſity, misfortune, or driven out of an 
honeſt way of life, to anſwer the wants of a 
craving family), are much more excuſable than 
thoſe of their fraternity, who join the conver- 
ſations of Gentlemen, and get into a ſhare of | 
their fortunes without: one good art about them. 


1 What a crowd of theſe « Gentleman-like Men' 


are about this town ! For from an unjuſt mo- 
deſty, and incapacity for common life, the or- 
dinary failings of men of letters and induſtry in 
Sur nation, it happens that impudence ſup- 
" | | OY 50 preſſes 


eſteem which are due to it. Hence it is that 


worthleſs rogues have the ſmiles of the fair, 


and the favours of the great: to be well dreſſed 
and in health, and very impudent, in this 
licentious undiſtinguiſhing age, is enough to 


conſtitute a perſon * very much of a Gentle-. 
* man;” and to this paſs are we come, by the 


oſtitution of wit in the cauſe of vice, which 


has made the moſt unreaſonable and unnatural. 
things prevail againſt all the ſuggeſtions of 


common ſenſe... No. body denies that we live in 


a chriſtian country, and yet he who ſhould de- 
cline, upon reſpective opportunities, to commit 
adultery or murder, would: be thought 6 very" 


6 little of a Gentleman, 


*. OY | Saturday, April 2 Ted 71 15 
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— Agri ſomnig, 5 Hor. Ars Poet. v. 7 


A fick man's dreams. / oh 


NM Y correſpondeftt, w who bas acquired the 
5 taculty of entering into other mens 
„ i in purſuance to a former lets, 
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preſſes all virtue, and aſſumes the reward and 
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ter, ſent me an account of certain uſeful diſcos. 
veries he has made by the help of that invention, 
I ſhall communicate the ſame to the Public in 


7 


| this Paper. W 88 #47 » V4 2 73 i 


: 4 i ö „ 
\ F FIGS 5 
4 


10 N the eleventh day of October, in the 
4 


< up ſafe in my ſtudy, I repaired to the Grecian 


year 1712, having left my body locked 


« coffee-houſe, 'where'enteting into the Pineal 


Gland of a certain eminent Freethinker, I 


made directly to the hi gkeſt part of it, which 


is the feat of the underſtanding, expecting to 
* find there a comprehenſive” knowledge of all 
« thihgs human and divine; but, to my no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment, I found the place narfower 
* than ordinary, inſomuch that there was not 
* any room for a Miracle, Prophecy, or ſeparate 
This obliged me to deſcend a ſtory lower, 
into the Imagination, which 1 found larger, 


© indeed, but cold and comfortleſs. I diſcovered 


«* PREJYDICE in the figure of a woman ſtanding 
in a corner, with her eyes cloſe ſhut, and her 


« fore-fingers ſtuck in her ears; many words in 


« a confuſed order, but ſpoken with great ein- 


* phaſis, iſſued from her mouth. Theſe, being 
© condenſed by the coldneſs of the place, formed 
© a ſort of miſt, through Which methought I 


©ſaw-a great ' caſtle with la; fortification” caſt 

© round it, and a tower adjoining to it that 

through the windows appeared to be filled with | 
14 e e, ae 5 ena © 
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+ racks and halters. Beneath the caſtle I could 
diſcern vaſt dungeons, and all about it lay 
* ſcattered the bones of men. It ſeemed to be 
„ garriſoned by certain men in black, of gigan- 
« ric ſize, and moſt terrible forms. But, as 1 
_ © drew near, the terror of the appearance vaniſh- 
ed; and the caſtle: found to be onhy a church, 
6 whoſe ſteeple with its clock and'bell-ropes was 
: miſtaken for a tower filled with racks and hal- 
2 ters. The terrible Giants in black ſhrunk into 
ta a few innocent clergymen. 'The: dungeons 
were turned into yaults deſigned only for the 
f habitation of the dead; and the fortifications 
proved to be a churchyard, with ſome ſcat- 
. tered een in it, and a ae e N W 
7 750; ind 
. had not pls wag hete beds my eurdoſ ity 
was raiſed by a loud noiſe that I heard in the 
. inferior region. Deſcending thither I found a 
J mob of the Paſſions aſſembled in a riotous 
s manner. Their tumultuary proceedings ſoon 
convinced me, that they affected a democracy. 
After much noiſe and wrangle, they at length 
5 « all hearkened to Vanity, who propoſed the 
* raiſing of a great army of notions, which ſhe 
« offered to lead againſt theſe dreadful phantoms 
in the i nee that ay occalioned all this 
i» he nj TS: | 
Away paſted Mate hd I aſter tide; to 
the er of ideas; Where I beheid a 
great number of lifeleſs notions! confuledly 
| : thrown together, but = the approach of 
i | « VANITY 
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Var they began to crawl. Here were to 
© be ſeen, among other odd things, ſleeping de- 
« xties,. corporeal ſpirits, and worlds formed by 
chance; with an endleſs variety of — 
2 ' notions;. the molt irtegular and groteſque; 1MAa- 
gmable. And with theſe were jumbled ſeve- 
* ral:of Chriſtian extraction; but ſuch was the 
-« dreſs and light they were put in, and their 
© features: were ſo diſturted, that they looked 
little better than heathens. There was like- 
* wiſe aſſembled no ſmall number of phantoms 
in ſtrange habits, who proved to be idolatrous 
prieſts of different nations. VAx ir gave the 
« word, and ſtrait- way the Talapoins, Faquirs, 
© Bramines and Bonzes, drew up in a body. 
« The right wing conſiſted of ancient heathen 
* notions, and the left of Chriſtians naturalized. 
All theſe together, for numbers, compoſed a 
very formidable army; but the precipitation 
© of Vanity was fo great, and ſuch was their 
. © own: nbred-averſion. to the tyranny of rules 


AL and diſcipline; that they ſeemed rather a con- 


© fuſed rabble than a regular army. I could, 
. © nevertheleſs, obſerve, that they all agreed in 
La ſquinting look, or caſt of their eyes towards 
* a certain perſon in a maſk, who was placed in 
the center, and whom by ſure figns and to- 
kens I diſcovered to be ATHEISM. .. 
© Vanity had no ſooner led her forces into 

7 the Imagination, but ſhe reſolved upon ſtorm- 
ing the 24. and giving no quarter. They 


8 began the aſſult with a loud _y and great 
con- 


0 


* > A for my part, made 1 beſt of | 


„ my way. and re-entered my own lodging. 


„Some time after, inquiring at a bookſeller 2 
for A Diſcourſe on F ree-thinking,” which. 


had made ſome noiſe, I met with the repre- 


« ſentatives. of all thoſe notions drawn up in the 


ſame confuſed order von paper Sage Nute 

tor, I am | 

7 your moſt obedient bumble ſervant, - 
+... 5, ULys888 CosxopoL TT A“. 


1 N. B. TP went round the table, but could 


6 not find a Miel or mathematician ng? them.“ 


F imagine the! account here given may be 
of a Free- 


uſeful in directing to the proper cut 
thinker. In the firſt place, it is plain his un- 


derſtanding wants to be opened aud enlarged, and 
he ſhould be taught the way to order and me- 


thodiſe his ideas; to which end the ſtudy of the- 
mathematicks may be uſeful. I am farther of 

opinion, that as his Imagination is filled with 
amuſements, ariſing from prejudice, and the 
obſcure or falſe lights in which he ſees things, 


it will be neceſlary to bring him into good com- 
pany, and now and then carry him to church; 
by which means he may in time come to a right = 


ſenſe of religion, and wear off the ill impreſſi- 
ons he has received. Laſtly, I adviſe whoever 
undertakes the reformation of a modern Free- 


Finkery that above all har ln: he be careful to 
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Sbdue 16d) Viity ; thats deity the ptiocipat 
motive which promotes a little genius to diſtin- 
guith itſelf by MA r g that are burtful to 
mankind. 

Or, if che paſſion of vue as it is for the 
moſt part very ſtrong in your Free-thinkers, can- 
net be ſubdued, let it be won over to the intereſt 
of religion, by giving them to yuderſtand that 
the greateſt Geni of the age have à reſpect for 
things ſacred; that their rhapſodies find no ad- 
mirers, and that the name F ree-thinker has, 
Hke Tyrant of old, degenerated from its origi - 
nal ſignification, and is now ſuppoſed to denote 
ſomething contrary to wit and rèaſon. In fine, 

let them khow that whatever temptations a fer 
men of parts might formerly have had, from 
the novelty of the thing, to oppoſe the received 
opinions of Chriſtians, yet that now the hu- 
mour is worn out, and blaſphemy and irreligion 
are diſtinctions which have long ſince defoended 

| flown to lackeys and drawers. |: | | 

But it muſt be my buſineſs to prevent all 
n in this kind from hurting the igno⸗ 
rant and unwary. In order to this, I commu- 
nicated an intelligence Which I received of a 
gentleman's appearing very ſorry that he was 
not well during a late fit of ſickneſs, contrary 
to his own doctrine, which obliged him to be 
merry upon that occaſion, except he was ſure 
of recovering. Upon this advice to the world, 


the 2 advertiſement got a ors in the 
. x 


G WHEREAS 


N „„ * 
WII EREAs in NESS ecilind the Gum | 
. dian, of Saturday the eleventh of April in- 
ſtant, a corollary reflection was made on 
Monſieur D- a member of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences in Paris, author of a hook 
8 __ ubliſhed, entituled, : 
5 ilological Eſſay, or Reflections at the 

C _ of F ree-thinkers, with the characters of 
the moſt eminent perſons of both ſexes, anci- 
ent and modern, that died pleaſantly and un- 
concerned, &c. Sold by J. Baker in Pater- 
. noſter· Row. 883 as if that gentleman, 
now in London, % was very much out of 
40 humour, in a late fit of ſickneſs, till he was 
« in a fair way of recovery: * This is to aſſure 
the publick, that the laid gentleman never 
expreſſed the leaſt concern at the approach of 
« death, but expected the fatal minute with a 
.* moſt. heroical and philoſophical reſignation 5 
of which a copy of verſes he writ, in the ſe- 
rene intervals of his Allemper. is an invinci- 
ee 

All that I contend ex is, that this gentle- 
man * Was out of humour when he was ſick; 
and the advertiſer, to confute me, ſays, that in 
* the ſerene intervals of his diſtemper, that is, 
when he was not ſick, he writ verſes. ..I ſhall 
not retract my advertiſement till I ſee thoſe ver- 
ſes, and I will chooſe what to believe then, ex 
_ cept wa are. underwritten by his nurſe, nor 


* M. N See GVARD: Nil ee 
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then neither, except ſhe is an houle- -keeper, 
1 muſt tie this gentleman cloſe to the argu- 


ment; for, if he had not actually his fit upon 


kim, there is nothing courageous in the thing, 


nor does it make for His rann nor are they 2 
heroic verſes. 


The point of being merry at the hour of death 
10 a matter that ought to be ſettled by divines; 
but the publiſher of the philological Eſſay pro- 
duces his chief authorities from Lucretius, tlie 


carl of Rocheſter, and Mr. John Dryden, who 


were gentleman that did not think themſelves 
obliged to prove all they ſaid, or elſe proved their 
aſſertions, by faying or ſwearing they were all 


fools that believed to the contrary. If it be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that a man ſhould be facetious 


at his death, it would be very well if theſe 
gentlemen, monſieur D. and Mr. B. 


Would repent betimes, aud not truſt to a death- 


bed ingenuity; by what has appeared hitherto 


they have only raiſed our longing to ſee their 


poſthumous Works: p 

The * of « Prot Rufcanti Bteratum 
« Otium” is but a mere Phraſeologiſt, the 
Wass eat publiſher is but a tranſlator; but 1 


expected better uſage 9 955 Mr. Abel Roper who 5 


1s an original +. 


* Pert Mr. Budgell. 
+ This aper, N? 39. is aſeribed to Biſhop becher 
on the authority of his ſon, the Rev. George Berkeley, 
formerly Student af Chriſt nn * Vicar of Bray, in 


Mun. 5 


85 Oxſordihize. | 
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Since when? tis Corydon among the Wwains, 
W e Withous a rival rs 4 


Darpxx. 


1 Defigned-t to 1 1 the TS. K with no 
farther diſcourſes of paſtorals; but, being in- 
fond that I am taxed of partiality in not men- 
tioning an author, whoſe eclogues are publiſhed 
in the ſame volume with Mr. Philips 8, I ſhall 
employ this Paper in obſervations upon him, 
written in the free ſpirit of criticiſm, and with- 
out apprehenſion of offending that gentleman, 
whoſe character it is, that he takes the greateſt 
care of his works before they are publiſhed, and | 
has the leaſt concern for them afterwards. 
I have laid it down as the firſt rule of Paſto 
ral, that its idea ſhould be taken from the man- 
ners of the Golden Age, and the moral formed 
upon the repreſentation of innocence; it is 
therefore plain that any deviations from that de- 


2 "gn Gegraged a poem from daun true e paſipral. 
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P . 
In this view it will appear that Virgil can only 


— 


lumny and railing in the third are not proper to 
that ſtate of concord; the eighth repreſents 
unlawful ways of procuring love by inchant- 
ments, and introduces a Shepherd whom an in- 
viting prectpice tempts to ſelf- murder. As to 
che fourth, fixth, and tenth, they are given up 
by * Heinſius, Salmaſius, Rapin, and the cri- 
_ tics in general. They likewiſe obſerve that 
but eleven f the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be 
admitted as Paſtorals; and even out of that 
number the greater part will be excluded, for 
one or other of the reaſons: above - mentioned. 
So that when I remarked in a former Paper, 
that Virgil's eclogues, taken all together, are 
rather Select Poems : than. Paſtorals, 1 might | 
have ſaid the ſame; thing, with no leſs truth, 
of Theocritus. The reaſon of this I take to be 
yet unobſerved by the critics, yiz © They never 
meant them all for Paſtorals.“ Which it is 
- . plain Philips hath done, and in that particular 
excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 


Ass Simplicity is the diſtinguiſhing character 
iſtick of Paſtoral, Virgil has been thought 
guilty of too courtly a ſtyle; his language 15 


Perfectly pure and he often forgets he is among 


X * See RAIN de Car 
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« Paſt. pars 3. 
Peaſints. 
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peaſants. I have frequently wondered that fince 
| he was ſo converſant in the writings of Ennius, ' 
he had not imitated the ruſticity of the Doric, as 
well, by the help of the old obſolete Roman lan- 
_ guage, as Philips hath the antiquated Engliſh. For 
example, might he not have ſaid Quoi inſtead of 
Cui; Duonum for Cuſum; volt for vult, &c. as well 
as our modern hath Welladay for Alas, Whilome 
for of old, make mock for deride, and whitleſs 
younglings for ſimple lambs, &c. by which means 
he had attained as much of the air of Theocri- 
tus, as Phillips hath of Spenſer? r 
Mr. Pope hath fallen into the ſame error 
with Virgil. His clowns do not converſe in all 
the ſimplicity proper to the Country. His 
names are borrowed from Theocritus and Vir- 
gil. which are improper to the ſcene of his 
Paſtorals. He introduces Daphnis, Alexis, and 
Thyrſis on Britiſh plains, as Virgil had done 
before him on the Mantuan : whereas Philips, 
who hath the ſtricteſt regard to propriety, 
makes choice of names peculiar to the Country, 
and more agreeable to a reader of delicacy; fuch _ 
as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin Clout. 
So eaſy as Paſtoral Writing may ſeem (in 
the ſimplicity we have deſcribed it), yet it re- 
quires great reading, both of the ancients and 
moderns, to be a maſter of it. Philips hath 
given us manifeſt proofs of his knowledge of 
books; it muſt be confeſſed his competitor hath. 
imitated ſome fingle thoughts of the ancients 
well enough, if we conſider he had not the 
happineſs of an univerſity educatiou; but he 
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hath diſperſed them here and them: without that 
order and method which Mr. Philips obſerves, 
whoſe whole third paſtoral is an inſtance how 
well he hath ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and 
how judiciouſly reduced Virgil's thoughts to the 
ſtandard of Paſtoral ; as his contention of Colin 
Clout and the Nightingale, ſhows with what 

ekactneſs he hath 1mitated Strada. 
When I remarked it as a principal fault to 
introduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth 
in deſcriptions where the ſcene lies in our coun- 
try, I did not defign that obſervation ſhould 
extend alſo to animals, or the ſenſitive life; 
for Philips hath with great jodgement deſcribed 
wolves in England, in his firſt Paſtoral #, Nor 
would I have a poet ſlaviſhly coufine himſelf 
(as Mr. Pope hath done) to one particular ſea- 
{on of the year, one certain time of the day, 
and one unbroken ſcene in each Eclogue. It is 
plain Spenſer neglected this pedantry, who in 
his- Paſtoral of November mentions the mourn- 


- tul ſong of the nightingale. 
Sad Philomel her ſong in tears doth ſeep. 


Aud Mr. Philips, by a poetical . creation, 
hath raiſed up finer beds of flowers than the 
moſt induſtrious gardener ; his roſes, lilies and 
daffodils, blow in the ſame ſeafon, 

- But the better to diſcover the merits of our 
| two contemporary Paſtoral Writers, I ſhall en- 
an Offiaii Ins forgot them, as Mr. Pennant nel ob- 
ſerves.” EA. + 
= | deavour 
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| deavour to draw a parallel of them, by ſetting 
ſeveral of their particular thoughts 1 in the ſame 
light, whereby it will be obvious how much 
Philips hath the advantage. With what ſim« 
1 he introduces two e ſinging al- 
ternately: 


5 pe Come, Roſalind, 0 come, for Sos thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me. 
Cotne, Roſalind, O come: My brinded kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, * my farm, and all, is thine. 
Like Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool W and here ſpringing 
| flow'rs. | - 
Come, Roſalind; here ever let us ſtay, 
And ſweetly walte our live· long t time away. 


5 Our other Paſtoral Writer, i in expreſſing the 
' fame thought, deviates into downright poetry. 


| Streph. In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 

| At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 

But Delia always; forc'd from Delia's fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor r groves at noon de- 

| none. 

Daph. Sylvia s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 6 

More bright than noon, yet freſh as early * ; 

Ev OY diſpleaſes when ſhe ſhines not 

I 

But, bleſt with her, tis Spring throughout the 

year. 


In the firſt of theſe "173" two hepa RING 
innocently deſeribe the e of their 
miſtreſſes. CT; 


EO © SL Hobb. 
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| Hobb, As Marian bath'd, by ebance I paſſed by; 
__ She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fide-long eye: 
Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide, 
Lanq. As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay; 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte to 


0; | | 
| Yet often ſtopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


The other modern (who it muſt be confeſſed | 
hath a knack of verifying) hath it as follows: 


Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager Swain; 
But feigns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 
* And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
Daph. The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes 


There is nothing the writers of this kind of po- 
etry are fonder of, than deſcriptions of Paſtoral 
preſents. Philips ſays thus of a ſheep-hook; 


Of ſeaſon'd elm; where ſtuds of braſs appear, 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month, and 
| 5 "pear, © „ | 
The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle turn d. 

And richly by the graver's ſkill adorn d. 


# Tha other of a bowl emboſſed with figures | 


- ——— Where wanton ivy twines ; 
And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines ; 
Four figures riſing from the work appear, 
Ihe various ſeaſons of the rolling year; " 
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And what is that which binds the radiant ky, 
Where twelve bright figns in beauteous order lie? 


7 he ſimplicity of the Swain in this place, who 
forgets the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imita- 
tion of Virgil; but how much more plainly and 


vnaffectedly would Phillips * dreſſed this | 


thought 1 in his Doric ? 


| And what That height, which girds the Welkis 
| Med, 
Where twelve gay ſigns i in meet array are ſeen? 


If the reader would indulge his curioſity any 


farther in the compariſon of particulars, he may 
read the firſt Paſtoral of Philips with the ſecond 


of his contemporacy, and the fourth and ſixth + 


of the former, with the fourth and firſt of the 


latter; where ſeveral parallel places will N 85 


to every one. LE 

Having now ſhown ſome parts, in which 
| theſe two writers may be compared, it is a juſ- 
tice | owe to Mr. Philips, to diſcover thoſe in 
which no man can compare with him. Firſt, 
that beautiful Ruſticity, of which I ſhall only 
produce two inſtances, out of a hundred: not yet 
quoted: 


O woful day? 0 day of woe, W he, 
And woful l who live the day to ſee | go 


That ſimplicity of dition, the melancholy 
flowing oi the numbers, the ſolemnity of this 
| ſound, and the eaſy turn of the words, in this 
Dirge (to makes uſe of our author's expreſſion) 
are — elegant. 


3 
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In another of his Paſtorals a ſhepherd utters a 


| Dirge not much inferior to the ne, in the 
following lines: : | 


Ah me the while! ah me, the tackle ay 
Ah luckleſs lad, the rather might | fay ; 

Ah filly T! more filly than my "ſheep, 5 

Which on the flow'ry plains I once did keep. 


How he ſill charms the ear with theſe artful. 
repetitions of the epithets; and how fi ignificant 
is the laſt verſe! I defy the moſt common reader 


to repeat them without feeling ſome motions 
of compaſſion. 


In the next place 1 ſhall rank his Pravecds, 


in which I formerly obſerved He excels. For 
example, 


* 


A rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs; 

And, to their coſt, green years old 3 croſs, 

2 He that late lies down, as late will riſe, 

And, ſluggard- like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. 
Againſt ill luck all cunning forefight fails; 
Whether we ſleep or wake it nought av ails. | 
Nor fear, from upright ſentence, wrong. 


Laſtly his elegant Dialect, which alone "FE 
prove bm the eldeſt born of Spenſer, and our 


only true Arcadian, I ſhould think it proper for 


the ſeveral writers of Paſtoral, to confine them- 
ſelves to their {cveral Counties : Spenſer ſeems 
to have been of this opinion; for he hath', laid 
the ſcene of one of his paſtorals in Wales, 


where, with all the ſimplicity natural to that 


peu of our Hand, one att m the other 
Te Tn 


Is 
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| Good- morrow in an unuſual and e man- 

A „ 
Diggon 8 1 bid her God. day: | 
Or Diggon Rur 1 is, or 1 all oy 


| Diggon anſwers, þ ! 


Hur was her While it was s Jay-light : 8 
But now bur is a moſt wretched wight, &c. 


But the moſt beautiful example of this kind 
that I ever met with, is a very valuable piece 


which I chanced to find among ſome old manu- 


ſcripts, entituled, „A Paſtoral Ballad ;** which 


I think, for its nature and ſimplicity, may - 


(notwithſtanding the modeſty of the title) be al- 


lowed a perfect Paſtoral, It js compoſed in the 
Somerſetſhire dialect, and the names ſuch as are 


proper to the country people. It may be ob- 
ſerved, as a farther beauty of this Paſtoral, the 
words N ymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or 
_ Satyr, are not once mentioned through the whole. 
I ſhall make no apology for inſerting ſome few 
Jines of this excellent piece. Cicily breaks thus 
into the ſubject, as ſhe is going a milking; 


Cicily. Rager go vetch tha“ kee, or elſe tha zun 
N 85 quite be go, beyore c'have half à don. 


* That i is the Kine, or cows. 


| Roger. T Thou ſnouldſt not ax ma tweece, but I've a be 
_ To dreave our bull to bull tha parion' 8 kee. | 


” 104 10 to be obſarned; that this whole dialogue is 
formed upon the paſſion of Jealouſy ; and his 
* ä | 
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mentioning the parſon' s kine naturally revives 
the Jealouſy of the ſhepherdeſs . "_ | 
ſhe expreſſes as follows: 


Cicily. Ah Rager, Rager, chee was zore a. : 
When in yond vield you woe So tha parſon $ 
maid : | 
Is this the love that once to me you red BE 
When from the wake thou . me  gin- 
gerbread 8 | 


Roger Cicily thou charg'ſt 1 me falſe—T'll zwear to 
thee, 


Tha parſon's maid i is Rill a maid for me. 


In which anſwer of his are expreſs'd at once 
that © ſpirit of Religion,” and that . Innocence 
0 of the Golden Age, fo neceſſary to be ob- 

ſerved by all Writers of Paſtoral. 

At the conclufion of this piece, the author 
krleconsiles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the 
- moſt ſimply in the world: 


So Rager parted vor to vetch tha Bee, | 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily. 


I am loth to ſhew my fondneſs for antiquity 10 5 


far as to prefer this ancient Britiſh author to our 


preſent Engliſh Writers of paſtoral 3 but 1 can- 
not avoid making this obvious remark, that 
both Spenſer and Philips have hit into the 
ſame road with this old Welt Couptry Bard of 


- OUTS, 


After all that hath been ſaid 1 hope none can 

think it any injuſtice to Mr. Pope, that I for- 

bore to mention him as a Paſtoral writer; ; fines 
| upon 
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upon the whole he is of the ſame claſs with 
Moſchus and Bion, whom we have excluded 
that rank; and of whoſe eclogues, as well aas 
ſome of Virgil s, it may be ſaid, that according 
to the deſcription we have given of this ſort of 


Poetry, they are by no means Paſtorals, bot | 
0 int better 1 | | 


"I Ib. | Tucltay, april 8, 177 3 
* STEELE. 


weed churches are no GG now. 
ä Epilogue to Caro. 


1 H E following. letter has ſo much truth 
and reaſon in it, that I believe every man 
of ſenſe and honour in England, will have a 

jul indignation . the perſon, who could 


* 


This Paper, No. 46, was written by Pore, in ri- 
dicule of the Obſervations on Paſtoral Poetry in the pre- 
ceding Papers. I he apparent preference given in it to Mr. 
A. Philips, as ſuperior not only to Pos E, but even to 
Virgil and J heocritus ; and the ſeeming air of fincerity 
with which it efpo+.fes and defends tlie GiuaRDIan's ſen- 
timents, impoſed upon STEELE, who had very much of the 
humana incuiti, and inconſiderately publiſhed it in the 


Guardian, as his own perfermance, no doune at the in. 


| _ moms ot the Author. 127 
* commit 
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commit ſo great a violence, as that” of which | 
wy, cor; prone complains. | . 


| — . 5 | 62S 


. 4 To the Author o of the out., 155 
£ 8 I R, "0 


* 


le 


17 hich - you w_ at your firſt appearance, and 
the very title you aflume to yourſelf. 

If the circumſtance, which ] am going to 
mention, is over- looked by one who calls him- 
K GUARDIAN, am ſure honour and inte- 
| © ority, innocence end virtue, are not the ob- 
ſects of his care.—The . Examiner ends his 
* diſcourſe of Friday the twenty-fourth inſtant 
3 with theſe words: 15 


« No ps was D * among 8 whigs 
and confirmed 5 retrieving. but Lady 
Char- te + is taken knotting in ſaint James's 
© chapel during divine ſervice, in the immediate 
_ © preſence both of God. aud her majeſty, who 
«were affronted together, that the family 
might appear to be intirely come over. I 
ſpare the beauty for the ſake of her birth; but 
as "ian there wal no > occaſion for i, public 


Earl of eben 


+ His daughter Lady Sharan Finch, afterwards | 
ene of Somerſet. | 


« a e 
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. proof, | that her. fingers are more dextrous i in 


« tying a knot, than her father's brajos! in 
6 er. the government,” | 


It is apparent that the perſon bers eee 
is by ber birrh a lady, and daughter of an earl 


485 Great Britain; and the treatment this au- 


© thor'1s pleaſed to give her, he makes no ſcruple 
to own ſhe is ex poſed to, by being his daugh- 
* ter.” Since he has aſſumed a . to talk 4 
e this nobleman in print to his diſadvantage, 1 


0 hope his lordſhip will pardon me, that out of 


the intereſt which I, and all true Eygliſhmen, 


have in his charakter, 1 take the OY to de- 2 


fend him a 


Jam willing on this occaſion, to Ane his 


6 chm and pretenſion to merit to be ſuch, as 


the ſame author deſcribes in his Fee 
Pp; Paper. „ 
By active merit (ſays the Examined of the 
be twenty-firſt) I underſtand, not only the 
power and ability to ſerve, but the actual ex- 
e ciſe of any one or more virtues, for promot- 


* ing the good of one's country, and a long and 
6 ſteady « courſe of real endeavours to appear uſe- 


« ful in a government; or where a perſon, emi- 


* nently qualified for publick affairs, diſtin- 


„ guiſhes himſelf in ſome critical juncture, and 
« at the expence of his eaſe and fortune, or with 
6 the hazard of his perſon, expoſes himſelf to 
i the malice of a deſigning faction, by thwart- 
2 ing their wicked purpoſes, aud contributing 
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4 to the ſafety, e and welfare. of a 

; 66 people.“ . 

Let us examine the Ge of thix noble 


earl by this deſcription. Upon the late glo- 
rious Revolution, when it was in debate in what 


a manner the people of England ſhould expreſs 


| | «« Though 


\ © their gratitude to their deliverer, this lord, 
from the utmoſt tenderneſs and loyalty to his 
* unhappy prince, and apprehenſive of the dan- 
ger of io great a change, voted againſt King 
William's acceſſion to the throne, However 
his following ſervices ſufficiently teſtified the 
truth of that his memorable expreſſion, 
| x-he could not make a king, he could 
* obey him.” The whole courſe and tenour 
of his life ever fince has been viſibly ant- 
* mated, by a ſteady and conſtant zeal for 
the monarchy and epiſcopacy of theſe realms. 
e has been ever reviled by all who are 
cold to the intereſts of our eſtabliſhed re- 
© ligion, or diſſenters from it, as a favourer of 
« perſecution, and a bigot to the church, en 
* the civil rights of his ſellow-ſubjedts. Thus 
c it ſtood with him at the trial of Loctor Sache- 
« verell, when this ncble earl had a very great 
| © ſhare in obtaining the gentle ſentence which 
© the Houſe of Lords pronounced on that occa- 
© fion. But, indeed, I have not heard that any 
* of his lordſhip's dependents joined Saint 
* Hay * in the pilgrimage which “ that meek 


* Dr. Henry dacheverelk, 99 5 
m” man“ | 
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man“ took. afterwards round Eugland, fol- 

lowed by drum, trumpet and acclamations to 
« viſit the churches.” —Civil prudence made it, 
perhaps, neceſſary to throw the publick _ 

into ſuch hands as had no pretenſions to 

; larity in either party, but from the diſtribu- 

tion of the queen's favours, 

During ſuch, and other later e 
(which are too freſh. to need being recounted) 
* the earl of Nottingham has had the misfor- 
« tune to differ with the lords who have the 
+ honour to be employed in the adminiſtration; 
but even among theſe incidents he has highly 
« diſtinguiſhed himſelf in procuring an act of 
*< parhament, to prevent that thoſe who diſſent 
from the church ſhould ſerve in the ſtate. 

+ hope theſe are great and critical junctures, 
« wherein this Gentleman has ſhewn himſelf. a 

* patriot and lover of the church in as eminent 
manner as any other of his fellow- ſubjects. 
4 He has at all times, and in all ſeaſons, ſhown 
« the ſame ſteady abhorrence to all innovations.” 
But it is from this behaviour, that he has de- 
« ſerved ſo ill of the Examiner, as to be termed 
a Late Convert” to thoſe whom he calls fac- 
* tious, and introduced in his profane dialogue 
* of April the 6th, with a Servant and a Mad- 
«© woman. I think I have, according to the 
Examiner's own deſcription of merit, ſhewn 
ho little this nobleman deſerves ſuch treat - 
ment. 1 ſhall now appeal t to all the worid, to 
| | con- 


* 
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«. confider whether the outrage committed againſt | 
the young Lady had not been cruel, and inſuf- 
« ferable, - towards the. inen of 1555 mgheſt 
« offender; + 

ehe utmoſt . its : vanticer cle, go 
no farther than to forge a ſtory of her having 
« inadvertently done an indifferent action in a 
ſacred place. Of what temper can this man 
be made, that could have no ſenſe of the pangs 
he muſt give a young Lady to be barely men- 
© tioned in a public paper, much more to be 


n named in a libellous manner, as hariny of- 


* fended God and man. 
_ + + But the wretch, as dull as i is witked, 
felt it ſtiike on his imagination, that knotting 
and perplexing would make a quaint ſting at 
the end of his Paper, and had no compunction, 
though he introduced his witticiſm at the ex- 
pence of a young Lady's quiet, and (as far as 
in him lies) her honour. Does he thus finiſh 
his diſcourſe of religion? This is indeed . to 
s lay at us, and make n Wan 32 to the 
„ ground.“ | 
There is no party n in this circum- 
« ſtance 3 but every man that hopes for a vir- 
* tuous woman to his wife, that would defend 
his child, or protect his miſtreſs, ought to re- 
<:ceive this inſolence as done to himſelf. - In 
„the immediate preſence of God and her ma- 
« jeſty, that the family might appear to be in- 
66 tirely come over, __ the tawning miſ- 
5 | | creant. 
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6 ereant.—It is very viſible Which of thoſe 
powers (that he has put to ether) be is the 
more fearful of offending. Sa he miſtakes 
* his way in making his court to a pious ſove- 
« reign,” by naming her with the Deity, in or- 
der to find protection for iuſulting a virtuous | 
woman, who comes to call upon him in the 
royal chapel. 
nie be (as it ought to be with people of 
« their character, whom the Examiner attacks) 
« leſs valuable and dear than honour and repu- 
tation, in that proportion is the Examiner 
« worſe than an aſſaſſin. We have ſtood by and 
c © tamely heard him aggravate the diſgraces of 
the brave and unfortunate. We Have ſeen 
him double the anguiſh of the unhappy” 
man, we have ſeen him trample on the aſhes 
* of the dead; but all this has concerned greater 
life, and could touch only public characters, 
they did but remotely affect our private and 
domeſtic intereſts; but when due regard is 
not had to the honour of women, all human 
0 "Ay is affaulted. The higheſt perſon in 
c the world is of that ſex, and has the utmoſt 
ſenſibility of an outrage. committed againſt it. 
* She, who was the bett wife that ever prince 
was bleſſed with, will, though ſhe fits. on a: 
© throne, jealoully regard the honour of a young. 
Lady who has not entered into that condition. 
| + Lady Char—te's quality will make it im- 
poffble that this cruel uſage can eſcape her 
majeſty's notice; aud it is the buſineſs of every 
honeſt man to trace the offender, and expoſe 
him to the indignation of his ſovereign,” 


N' 42. 
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© M Lizard ® told us 2  flory the other wy, 
of ſome perſons which our family know 

very well, with ſo much humour and life, that 

it cauſed a great deal of mirth at the tea-table, 
His brother Will, + the Templer,' was highly 
delighted with it, and the next day being with 
ſome of his inns · of · court acquaintance, reſolved 
(whether out of the benevolence, or the pride 
of his heart, I will not determine) to entertain 
them with what he called « a pleaſaut humour 
enough.“ I was in great pain for him when 
1 heard him begin, and was not at all furpriſed 
to find the company very little moved by it. 
Will bluſhed, looked round the room, and with 
Aa forced laugh, n aith Gentlemen, » ſaid he, 60 I 


* See Gvarp, N 1 | + idem 3 and Ne 59. 
8 4 20 
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+ do not know what makes you look ſo grave; 
& jt was an admirable ſtory when I heard its” 
When 1 came home I fell into a profound 
e eee upon Story- Telling, and as I 
have nothing ſo much at heart as the good of 
my country, I reſolved to lay down ſome hes 
CAUTIONS upon this ſubject. | 
I have often | thought that a Story-teller i: is 
born, as well as a Poet. It is, I think, certain; 
that ſome men have ſuch a peculiar caſt of 
mind, that they ſee things in another light, 
than men of grave diſpoſitions. Men of a lively 
imagination, and a mirthful temper, - will re- 
preſent things to their hearers in the ſame man- 
ner as they themſelves wete affected with them; 
and whereas ſerious ſpirits might perhaps have 
been diſguſted at the fight of ſome odd occurs | 
rences in life; yet the very ſame occurrences. 
| ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told Story, where 
the diſagreeable parts of the images are con- 
cealed, and thoſe only which are pleaſing exhis 
bited to the faney. Story- telling 1s Se ; 
not an art, but what we call a knack;“ it 
doth not ſo much ſubſiſt upon wit as upon 85 
mour; and I will add, that it is not perfect 
without proper geſticulations of the body, which 
naturally attend ſuch merry emotions of the 
mind. I know very well, that a certain gravity 
of countenance ſets ſome. 8 off to advan- 
tage, where the heater is to be ſurpriſed in the 
end; but this is by no means a general rule; 
ons it is frequently ne, to aid . afſiſt 
Vor. = I Io re I 
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by cheerful looks, and whimfical agitations. 

1 will go yet further, and affirm that the ſuc- 
ceſs of a Story very often depends upon the 

| make of the body, and formation of the fea- 
tures, of him who relates it. I have been of 
this opinion ever fince I criticiſed upon the chin 
of Dick Dewlap. I very often had the weak» 
neſs to repine at the profperity of his conceits, 
which made him paſs for a wit with the widow 
at the coffce-houſe, and the ordinary mecha- 
nicks that frequent it; nor could I myſelf for- 

bear laughing at them rnoſt heartily, tho? upon 
Favnination.X thought moſt of them very flat 
and mfipid, I found after ſome time, that the 
merit of his wit was founded upon the. ſhaking 
of a fat paunch, and the toſſing up of a pair of 
roſy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of ſickneſs, 
which robbed him of his fat and his fame at 
once; and it was full three months before he 
regained his reputation, which roſe in propor- 


tion to his floridity. He is now very jolly and 


ingenious, and hath a good conſtitution for wit. 
| Thoſe, who are thus adorned with the gifts 
of nature, are apt to ſhow their parts with too 
much oſtentation: I would therefore adviſe all 
the profeſſors of this art never to tell Stories 
but as they ſeem to grow out of the ſubject» 
matter of the converſation, or as they ſerve to 
illuſtrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are very 
common, are generally irkſome; but may be 
_- aptly introduced, provided they be-ouly hinted | 
* by * mentioned by way of alluſion. 25 8 
>. „ + tr SAL 
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0 are altogether new, ſhould never be uſhered. 
in, without a ſhort and pertinent character of 
the chief perſons concerned; becauſe, by that 
means, you make the company acquainted, with 
them; and it is a certain rule, that flight and 
trivial accounts of thoſe who are familiar to us 
- adminiſter more mirth, than the brighteſt. points 
of wit in unknown characters. A little cir- 
cumſtance, in the complexion or dreſs of the 
man you are talking of, ſets his image before 
the oo if it be choſen aptly for the ſtory. 
Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having 
made his ſiſters merry with an account of a for- 
mal old man's way of complimentipg, owned 
very, frankly, that his Story would not have been 
worth one farthing, if he had made the hat of 
him whom he repreſented one inch narrower. 
Beſides the marking diſtinct characters, and ſe- 
lecting pertinent circumſtances, it is likewiſe 
| to leave off in time, and end ſmartly. 
So that there is a kind of drama in the forming i 
of a Story, and the manner of conducting and 
pointing it, is the lame as in an epigrzm. It is 
a miſerable thing, after one hath raiſgq the ex- 
pectation of the company by humorous charace 
ters, and a pretty conceit, to purſue the matter 
too far. There is no retreating, and how poor 
15 it for a Story- teller to end his relation by _ 
ing. Thats al? 
As the chooſing of pertinent eireumſtadees is 
the life of a Story, and that wherein hymour 
Priucipally conliſts ; ſo -thecolleGors of jmper- 
"KM . _0m# | 
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tinent particulars are the very bane and opiates 
of converſation. Old men are great tranſgreſ- 


ſors this way. Poor Ned Poppy,—he's' gone! 
vas a very honeſt man, but was ſo exceſſively 


tedious over his pipe, that he was not to be en- 


dured. He knew ſo exactly what they had fot 


dinner, when ſuch a thing happened; in what 


ditch his bay ſtone-horſe had his Tprain at that 
time, and how his man John, —no! it was 


William, ſtarted a hare in the common field; 


that he never got to the end of his Tale. Then 
he was extremely particular in marriages and 


inter- marriages, and couſins twice or thrice re- 


moved; and whether ſuch a thing happened at 


% 


the latter end of July, or the beginging of Au- 


guſt, He had a marvellous tendency likewiſe 


to digreflions ; inſomuch that if a conſiderable 


perſon was mentioned in his Story, he would 


ſtraightway launch out into an epiſode of him; 


and again, if in that perſon's Story he had oc- 


cCaſion to temember a third man, he broke off, 


and gave us his hiſtory, and ſo on. He always 


put me in mind of what Sir William Temple 


In forms us of the Tale- tellers in the North of 


Ireland, who are hired to tell Stories of giants 


and inchanters to Jull people aſleep. Theſe 


hiſtorians are obliged, by their bargain, to go 


ou without ſtopping ;- ſo that after the patient 


hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is 
ſure to find the operator proceeding in his work. 
Ned procured the like effect in me the laſt time 


_ I'was with him. As de was in the third hour 


S337 3 ; We | | i of 


* 
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of his Story, and very thankful that his memory 
did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbows 
chair. He was much aſfronted at this, till 1 
told him, Old friend, 0 have our. infir- 
% mity, and I have mine. 

But of all evils in Story-telling, the humour 7h 
| as telling Tales one after another, in great 
numbers, is the leaſt ſupportable. Sir Harry 
Pandolf and his ſon gave my Lady Lizard great 
offence in this particular. Sir Harry hath what 
they call a String of Stories, which he tells over _ 
every Chriſtmas. When our family viſits theres 
we are conſtantly,” after ſupper, entertained 
with the Glaſtonbury Thorn. When we have 
wondered at that a little, Ay, but, father,” 

faith the ſon, „let us have the Spirit in the 
ood.” After that hath been laughed at, 
40 Ay; but, father,” cries the WT Ky «tell us 
« how you ſerved the robber.“ 5 Alack-a:day,” | 
faith Sir Harry, with a ſmile, and rubbing 
his forehead, I have almoſt forgot that: but 
L it is a pleaſant conceityto be ſure. Accotd- 
ingly he tells that and twenty more in the ſame 
independent order; and without the leaſt varia- 
tion, at this day, as he hath done, to my know- 
ledge, ever ſince the Revolution. I muſt not 
forget a very odd compliment that Sir Harry al- 
ways makes my Lady when he dines here. 
Alfter dinner he ſtrokes his belly, and ſays with a 
_  feigned concern in his countenance, % Madam, 
„ have loſt by you to-day.” . How ſo, Sir 

« Harry | replies my Lady. 66 nn ſays 


* 


> exact truth. I likewiſe 
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hep} have loſt an excellent ſtomach. "Ar 
this, his ſon and heir laughs inmoderately, and 
_ winks upon Mrs. Annabella. This is the thirt 
third time that Sir Harry bath been TIN" ar 5. 
and I can bear it no longer. * 
As the telling of Stories is a grert help and 
- kD converſation, I always entourage them, 
if they are pertinent and innocent; in oppoſition | 
to thoſe gloomy mortals, who Aildan every 
thing but matter of fact. Thoſe gràve fellows 
are my averſion, who ſift every thing with the 
utmoſt nicety, and find the malignity of a lye 
in a piece of humour, eee a little beyond 
ave a poor opinion of 
thoſe, who have got a trick of keeping a ſteady 
countenance, that cock their hats, and lk 
glum when a pleafant thing 1 is ſaid, and aſk; 
+. Well! and what then?“ Men bf wit and 
parts ſhould treat one another with betievolence ; 
and I will lay it down as a maxim, that if you 
Jeem to have a good opinion of another Tian” $ 
ws he will allow your to have e ee * 


7 


* The Biſhop of Wer 4 was at a Whig-feaſt, Where : 
John Sly: of facetions memory, being mellow, came into 
the room on his knees, with a froathing quart tankard 1 in 
his hand, which he drank off to the immortal memory,” 
and retired in like manner: Hoadly was obſerving this 
with great gravity, when the author of this Paper, N 42, 
who ſat next his Lordſhip, whiſpered: him in the ear, 
„Laugh, my good Lord; it is HoManirty to laugh.“ 
This anecdote of STEELE is given on the written au- 
thority wing Mikey” 8 tons Dr. Joan Wanner a 
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eas ſhou'd bluſh as much to ſtoop _ 
Jo the low mimic follies of a farce, 
| As A grave 5 ang wr to "Sane with * by 


# as 


Had 3 1 days ee ſomething in 
agitation, which was carried by ſmiles — 


Whiſpers, between my Lady Lizard and her. 


daughters, with a profeſſed declaration that Mr. 
Ironſide ſhould not be in the ſecret. I would 


not treſpaſs upon the integrity of the Sparkler 
ſo much as to ſolicit her to break her word even 
in a trifle; but I take it for an inſtance of her 
kindnels to me, that as ſqon as ſhe was at liber- 
ty, ſhe was impatient to let me know it, and 


this OPER: 1 me the Mak, billet. 


* 
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8. Y — Tom waited 1 upon us all laſt 
Is night to Cato; we fat in the firſt ſeats 
in the box of the eighteen- penny gallery. 
« You muſt come hither this morning, for we 
« ſhall be full of debates about the . 
© ] was for Marcia laſt night, but find that par- 
© tiality- was owing to the awe 1 Was under in 
her father's preſence ; but this morning Lucia 
is my woman. Vou will tell me whether I 
* am right or no when J ſee you; but I think 
eit is a more difficult virtue to forbear going 
| S4nto'in family, tho' ſhe was in love with the 
s heir of it, for no other reaſon but becauſe her 
* happineſs was inconſiſtent with the tranquillity 

* of the whole * houſe to which ſhe ſhould be 
| + allied. I fay, 1 think it a more generous vir- 
* tue in Lucia to conquer her love from this 

q 1 than in Marcia to ſuſpend hers in the 
* pretent circumſtances of her to e and her 


; « country: but Tay”! be _ to __ theſe 
* matters. | 


4 , 1 . | | 

* your moſt obliged and 

© obedient humble ſervant, 
* MARY LIZ ARD.“ 


TY 1 all * haſte imaginable to the family, ; 
1 where 1 found Tom with the play in his hand, 1 


pole ought to haye been left out here, and the rea- 
ne is a very 1 one. A. | F 
ane 
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Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin that I admire; 
eauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
"ades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
be virtuous Marcia towers above her ſex; _ 
True, ſhe is fair; (oh, how divinely fair!) 
But till the lovely maid improves her charms 


With inward greatneſs, unaffected Wow, 
. Prey oy manners. 


I was going to 7 peak, when Mrs, Fo Js 3 
ſtood up, and with the moſt gentle accent and 
ace tone of voice ſucceeded her mother: 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 
Works itlelf clear, and as it runs refines, 


9 Till by degrees the floating mirror ſhines, 
_ RefleQts each flower that on the border grows, 
And a new heaven in its fair boſom ſhows. 


I thought now they would have given me 
time to draw a chair; but the Sparkler took hold 
of me, and I heard her with the utmoſt delight 
2 her admiration of Lucia, i in the words of 


ortius ; . 


—Athwart the terrors that thy vow _ 
Has planted round thee, thou appear'ft more fair, 
More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms, 

| Lovelieſt of women ! Heaven is in thy foul, 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 


* ning each other; 5 thou at all divine . 


- — 4 A 
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-When the Ladies had done ſpeaking, 1 took 
the liberty to take my place; while Tom, who, 
hke a juſt coprtier, thinks. the intereſt of his 
prince and anne wy n dwelt. "__ thels - 
lines: 


Remember, 0 my friends; the 1960s; the 586 
The generous plan of power deliver'd down 
From age to age, by your renown' 'd fore-fathers, 
(So dearly bought, the price of fo mach blood 7 
O let it neyer periſh in your hands! 
But piouſſy tranſmit it to your children. 


| Though would not take notice of it at that 
| time, it went to my heart that Annabella, for 
whom I have long had ſome apprehenſions, ſaid 
nothing on this occaſion, but indulged her- 
ſelf in the ſneer of a little mind, to fee the reſt 
fo much affected. Mrs. Betty alia, who knows 
forſooth more than us all, overlooked the whole 
drama, but acknowledged the dreſſes of Syphax 
and Juba were prettily imagined. The love of vir- 

tue, Which has been fo warmly rouſed by this ad- 
mirable piece in all parts of the theatre, is an un- 

anſwerable inſtance of how great force the ſtage 

might be towards the improvement of the world, 
were it regarded and encouraged as much as it 
ought. "There is no medium in this caſe, for 
the advantage of action, and the repreſentation 
of vice and virtue in an agreeable or odious 
manner before our eyes, are fo irrefiſtibly pre- 
valcnt, that the theatre ought to be ſhut up. or 
carefully governed, in any nation that values 
the promotion of virtue or guard of innocence 
among its 1 8 Speeches or Sermong will 
EEE - ever 
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ever g in ſome degree, from the characters 


of thoſe that make them; and mankind are ſo 


unwilling to reflect on What makes for their wu 
mortification, that they are ever cavilling againſt | 


the lives of thoſe who ſpeak in the 


cauſe of 


ieſs, to keep themſelves in countenance, 


and continue in beloved infirmities. But in the 


caſe of the ſtage, envy and detraction are baffled, 


and none are offended, but all inſenſibly won 
by perſonated characters, which they neither 


% 


look upoji as their rivals, or ſuperiors ; every 


mam that has any degree of what is laudable in 
a theatrical character, is ſecretly pleaſeg, and 
encouraged, in the proſecution of that virtue, 


without fancying any man about him has more 


of it. To this purpoſe 1 fell a-talking at the 
tea-table, when my Lady Lizard, 3 

of ſome ſeverity towards Annabella and Mrs. 
Betty, was pleaſed to ſay, that it muſt be from 


a look 


ſome trifling prepoſſeſſion of mind that any one 


could be unmoved with the characters of this 


tragedy; nor do J yet underſtand to what cir- 


cumſtance in the family her Ladyſhip alluded, 


when ſhe made all the company look ſerious, 
and rehearſed, with a tone more exalted, thoſe 


W— words of the heroine, | 


In ſpite of all the virtues we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberares 1 is loſt, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


46 Whereas BAT Pisos in the Strand, 
9 e to hen _— of the Lizards, has 
VVT 1 attained 

5 | | 


* ow 
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& attained to great proficiency. in his art, Mr. 
<& Ironſide adviſes all perſons of fine heads, 1 ; "Ty 
1 order to have juſtice done cbam, to repair to 
<& that induſtrious mechanic. | 
„ N. B. Mr. Piekox has orders to talk with, 
& and examine into the parts and characters of 
' & young perſons, before he thins the ring 
« near bh feat of Re brain,” | 


— ͥ (— - — 
N 44. "Friday, May 3 2 85 

= By 8 ＋ 5 E * E. 
—ꝛ READER — 


ic iter Elyfrum vai. Virg. En. vi. 542. 
2 his path g us to th? _ Rees, 


H A v E 3 3 in ** . 

belonging to all the inns of court, a ſet of 
old fellows who appear to be humouriſts, and 
wrapped up in themſelves z but have long been 
at a loſs when I haye ſeen them ſmile, and 
name my name as I paſſed by, and ſay, uu 
IRonsiDE wears well. I am a mere bo 
ſome of them who frequent Gray's Inn, but 


; | an not a little pleaſed to find they are even | 


1 with * 1 and return upon it, its neglect 
1 towards 
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towards them, which is all the defence we old 


fellows have againſt the petulancy of youn 

people. I am very glad to obſerve that theils 
ages of this Periparetic ſect ſtudy tranquillity 
and indolence of body and mind; in the neigh+ 


bourhood of ſo much contention as 1s carried on 
among the ſtudents of Littleton. The following 


letter gives us ſome light into the manners and 
maxims er theſe e N 


| ag the GuanDian 


«AS bs depredations of ti time * fortune have 
been lamented in all ages, thoſe perſons who 
have reſiſted and diſputed the tyranny of either 
of theſe, have employed the ſublimeſt ſpecu- 


© lations of the writers in all languages. As 


© theſe deceaſed heroes have had their plates 
jjudiciouſly aſſigned them already in the Tem- 


ple of Fame, I would immortalize ſome per- 
ſons now alive, who to me are greater objects 
of envy, both as their bravery is exerciſed with 


* the utmoſt tranquillity and pleaſure to them- 


ſelves, and as they are ſubſtantially happy 


on this fide the grave, in oppoſition to all the 
Greek and Latin ſcraps to the contrary, + 


As therefore I am naturally ſubject to cruel 
* inroads from the ſpleen, as I affirm all evil to 
* come from the Eaſt, as I am the weather-glaſs 
of every company I come into, 1 ſometimes; | 
8 pro gms ro Shakeſpear, - pie ie 

| 6 Sit 


* r 
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Sit like my grandfire cut in alabaſter, . 
Sleep while I wake, and — into the Jaundice 
Buy being peeviſh— 


I I would furniſh out a table of merry fame, 
© in envious admiration of thofe jovial blades, 
© who diſappoint the ſtrokes of age and fortune 

with the Me gaiety of ſoul, as when thro”. 
youth or affluence they were in their prime for 
5 * fancy, frolick, and atchievement. There are, 
© you may obſerve, 3 in all public walks, perſons 
_ © who by a ſingular ſhabbineſs of their attire, 
© make a very ridiculous appearance in the opi- 
nion of the men of dreſs. They are very ſul- 
« Jen and involved; and appear ii ſuch a ſtate of 
« diſtreſs and tribulation as to be thought incon- 
* folable. They are generally of that complexion | 
* which was in faſhion during the pleaſurable 
« reign of Charles the Second. Some of them, in- 
© deed, are of a lighter brown, whoſe fortunes fell 


with that of King James. Now thefe, wo 


are the jeſt of ſuch as take themſelves, and 
the world uſually takes, to be in profperity, 
are the very perſons whoſe happineſs, were it 
* underſtood, would be looked upon with burn- 
ing envy. I fell into the diſcovery of them in 
4 the following manner. One day laſt ſummer, 
« being particularly under the dominion of the 
& ſpleen, I reſolved to ſooth my melancholy in 
the company of ſuch, whoſe appearance pro- 
* miſed a full return of any complaints 1 could 
* poſſibly utter. Living near Gray's-Inn Walk, 
1 went thither in ſearch of the perſons above 
6 Geſcrived, 
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« deſcribed, and found ſome of them ſeated 


upon a bench, where, as Milton ene, 


the unpierced ſhade 
1 Imbrowned their noontide bower. 


6 1 ſqueezed in among them, and they did 


not — receive my moanings with ſingular 


4 humanity, but gave me all poſſible encou- 
_ © ragement to enlarge them. If the blackneſs 


bof my ſpleen raiſed any imaginary diftemper 


of body, ſome one of them immediately ſym- 


+ pathized with me. If I ſpoke of any diſap- 


pointment in my fortune, another» of them 
would abate my ſorrowing by recounting to 


me his own defeat upon the very ſame cir- 
* cumſtances. If I touched upon overlooked 
merit, the whole aſſembly ſeemed to condole 


with me very feelingly upon that particular. 


In ſhort, I could not make myſelf ſo calami- 


tous in mind, body, or circumſtances, but ſome 
* one of them was upon a level with me. 
« When I had wound up my diſcoyrſe, and 
was ripe for their intended raillery, at firſt 
« they crowned my narration with. ſeveral pite- 


© ous ſighs and groans, but after a ſhort pauſe, 
and a ſignal given for the onſet, they burſt out 


into a moſt incomprehenſible fit of laughter. 


VVou may be ſure I was notably out of coun- 


« tenance, which gave occaſion to a ſecond ex» 


+ ploſion of the ſame mirth. What troubled - 


* me. moſt was, that their figure, age, and 
6: ſhort on, Preſerved them from any ĩimpu- 


tation | 


a —_ \ Ngws » * - A IC . 
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© tation of lier upon refuſal of battle, and - 
their number from inſult. I had now no 


bother way to be upon good terms with them, 


but defiring 1 might be admitted into this 
« Fraternity. This was at firft vigorouſly op- 

© poſed, it being objeCted to me, that I affected 
too much the appearance of an happy man, to 


b be received into a ſociety ſo proud of appearing 


© the moſt afflicted. However, as I only ſeemed 


to be what they really were, I am admitted 
by way of triumph upon probation for a year: 


* and if within that time it ſhall be poſſible fof 
them to infuſe any of their gaiety into me, I 
can, at Monmouth-ſtreet; upon mighty eaſy 
* terms, purchaſe the robes neceflary for my 
© inſtallment into this order; and when — 
have made me as happy, ſhall be willing to 


appear as miſerable as any of this afletnbly. 1 
© confeſs J have ever ſince been aſhamed, that 1 


« ſhould once take that place to be ſacred to the 
© diſconſolate, which I now muſt affirm to be 
the only Elyſium on this fide the Styx; and 


© that ever I ſhould look upon thoſe perſonages 


as lively inſtances of the outrage of time and 
fortune, who diſallowed - their empire witli 


be ſuch inimitable bravery. Some of  theſs are 


pretty good claſſical ſcholars, and they follow 


* theſe ſtudies always walking, upon account of 


* a certain ſentence in Pliny's Epiſtles to the 
© following effect, It is inconceivable how 


i mueh the underſtanding is enlivened by the 
0 W of the body.“ If therefote their au- 


thor 
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* thor-is a little difficult, - vou will ſee them 
1 fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and when 


it has been very perplexed and abſtruſe, I have 
ſeen a couple of theſe, ſtudents prepare their 


1 apprehenſions by ſtill quicker motions, "till 
they run into wiſdom. Theſe courſes do not 
only make them go through their ſtudies with 

« pleaſure : and profit, but there is more ſpirit and 
© vigour in their dialogues after the heat and 
«© hurry of theſe perambulations. This place 
© was choſen as the peculiar reſort of thoſe 3 3 
not only upon account of its air and ſituation, 


but in regard to certain edif ces and ftats there- 
in raiſed with great magnificence. and conve- 


© nience: and here, after the toils of their 


walks, and upon any ſtreſs of weather, theſe 
6 bleſſed inhabitants aſſemble themſelves. There 
is one building particularly, in which, if the 
day permit, they have the moſt. frequent con- 


6 ferences, not ſo much becauſe of the lovelineſs 
of its eminence, as a ſentence of literature 


85 incircling the extremities of it, which I think 
is a follows: © Franci/cus Bacon Eques Aura- 
tus Executor Teſtamenti Jefemiæ Betten ham 
« Hujus Hoſpitii Viri Abſtemii & Camtemplativi . 


« Hanc Sedem poſuit in Memoriam Ejuſdem." 

No this ſtructure being erected in honoura- 

ble memory of the abſtemious the contempla- 
tive Mr. Bettenham, they take frequent occa- 


ſion to rally this erudition, which is to con- 


* tinue the remembrance of a perſon, who, ac- 


. Ver to their tranſlation of the words, being 


Vol. WV nl con- 
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% wnfeled to have been of moſt ſplenetick me- 
mory, ought rather to lie buried in oblivion. 


'* Leſt they ſhould flag in their own way of 
© converſation, they admit a fair-one to relieve 


þ them with hers. There are two or three thin 
* exiſtences among them, which I think I may 


call the ghoſts of departed beaus, who p ay 
their court more particularly to this lady, 
though their paſſion never riſes 8 than a 


kiſs, which is always 


© Yielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluctant amorous delay.” M1LTON. | 


As it is the character of this fraternity to 


turn their ſeeming misfortunes to their advan- 
tage, they affirm it to be the greateſt indul- 
'* Fence imaginable in theſe amours, that nature 
« perpetuates their good inclinations to the fair, 
by an inability to extinguiſh them. 
During my year of probation, I am to pre- 

* pare myſelf with ſuch parts of hiſtory as have 
* e their application during the leiſure of 
£ their ill fortune; I am therefore to read Rusy- 
'© woRTH and CLARENDON, in the peruſal of 
which authors I am not obliged to enter into 
tlie juſtneſs of their reflections and characters. 
but am deſired to read, with an eye particularly 
curious, the battles of Marſton-Moor and 
Edge Hill, in one of which every man of this 
aſſembly has loſt a relation; and each has a 
ſtory which none who has not read thoſe bat- 
tles is able to taſte. 


1 A OI : * I had 
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« had almoſt forgot to mention a moſt un- 
« exampled piece of their gallantry, Some time 
6 ſince, in a prodigious foggy morning, I went 
in ſearch of theſe perſons to their uſual place 
* of reſort, and perhaps ſhall hardly be believed, 
when I affirm, that, notwithſtanding they 
« ſucked-in ſo condenſed and poiſonous an æther, 

«1 found them enjoying themſelves with as 


* much vivacity, as if they had breathed 1 in the 
« ſerenity of Montpelier *. | 


lan. STR; 
e moſt humble ſervant, 


7M W. 


No 45. 1 Saturday, May 2, 1713. 
75 By STEELE. 


D O not know that I have been more inti- 

mately moved with pity in my whole life, 
than when I was reading a letter from a young 
woman, not yet nineteen, in which there are 
theſe lamentable words, Alas! whither ſhall 
« I fly? he has deceived, ruined, and left me.” 


See Tar. No 125. Note on aun un. „ 
. Vo U 2 e The 
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The circumſtances of her ſtory are only thoſe 
ordinary ones, that her lover was a man of 
greater fortune than ſhe could expe& would 
addreſs her upon honourable terms; but ſhe 
ſaid to herſelf, She had wit and beauty, and 
« ſuch charms as often captivate ſo far as to 
e make men forget thoſe meaner conſiderations, 
& and innocent freedoms were not to be denied. 
A gentleman of condition is not to be ſhunned 
„purely for being ſuch ; and they who took 
notice of it, did it only out of malice, becauſe 
„ they were not uſed by him with the ſame 
«« diſtintion.” But I would have young wo- 
men, who are orphans, or unguarded with 
powerful alliances, confider with horror the in- 
ſolence of wealth. Fortune does in a great 
meaſure denominate what is vice and virtue; 
or if it does not go ſo far, innocence is helpleſs, 


and oppreſſion unpuniſhed without its aſſiſt- 25 


ance; for this reaſon it is, that I would ſtrictly 

recommend to my young females not to dally 
with men whoſe circumſtances can ſupport 
them againſt their falſhood, and have the faſhion 
of a baſe ſelf-intereſted world on their fide, 
which, inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an abuſ- 
ed woman, will proclaim her diſhonour ; while 
the perſon injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence, 
| he who did the wrong ſees no difference in the 
reception he meets with, nor is he the leſs wel- 
come to the reſt of the ſex, who are ſtill within 
the pale of honour and innocence. 


W hat 
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What makes this circumſtance the more la- 
mentable, is, that it frequently falls upon thoſe 
who have greateſt merit and underſtanding. | 
Gentleneſs of diſpoſition, and taſte of polite con- 
verſation, I have often known ſnares towards 
vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs and diſreliſh of 
any thing that was agreeable, have been the only 
defences of virtue in others. I have my un- 
happy correſpondent” s letter before me; and ſhe 
ſays ſhe is ſure, He is ſo much a gentleman, 
| — he has that natural ſoftneſs, that if he reads 
any thing moving on this ſubject in my Paper, 
it will certainly make him think. Poor girl! 
« Czfar aſhamed | Has not he ſeen Pharſalia?“ 


Does the poor creature imagine that a ſcrip of 


Paper, a collection of ſentences, and an old 
man's talk of pleaſure which he is paſt, will 
have an effect upon him who could go on in a 
ſeries of falſehood; let drop -ambiguous ſen- 
tences in her abſence, to give her falſe hope 
from the repetition of them by ſome friend that 
heard them; that could paſs as much time in 
the purſuit of her, as would have attained ſome 
uſeful art or ſcience ; and that only to attain a 
ſhort revel of his ſenſes, under a ſtupor of faith, 

honour, and conſcience? No; the geſtruction 
of a well-educated young woman is not ac- 
compliſhed by the criminal who 1s guilty of it, 
in a ſudden ſtart of defire; he is not ſur- 
priſed into it by frailty ; but arrives at it by 
care, ſkill, aud meditation. It is no ſmall 
aggravation of the guilt, that it is a thou- 
U 3 rn ſand 
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ſand times conquered and reſiſted, even while 
it 18 proſecuted. He that waits for fairer occa- 
fions, tor riper wiſhes, for the removal of a 


| particular objection, or the conqueſt of any cer- 


tain {cruple, has it in his power to obey his 

conicience, which often calls him, during the 
intr gue, a villain, and a deſtroyer. Thereican 
be nothing ſaid for ſuch an evil ; but that” the 


reſtraints of ſhame and ignominy are broken 


down by the prevalence of cuſtom. 1 do not, 
indeed, expect that my PRECAUTIONS will have 
any great weight with men of mode; they may 


be ſome way effi acious on thoſe who have not 


yet taken their party as to vice and virtue for 


life; but | know nct how it is, that our ſex- 


has uſurped a certain authority to exclude Chaſ- 


tity out of the catalogue of maſculine virtues, 


by which means temales adventure all, againſt 
thole who have nothing to loſe; and they have 
nothing but empty ſighs, tears, and reproaches, 

againſt thoſe who reduced them to real ſorrow, 
and infamy. But as I am now talking to the 


world yet untainted, I will venture to recom— 
mend Chaſtity.as the nobleſt male quali Hcation. 


It is methinks very unreaſonable, that the 


difficulty of attaining all other good hab'ts is 


what makes them honourable, but; in this: caſe 


the very attempt is become ridiculous; ' But, in 
_ ſpite of all the raillery-of.:the world, truth is 


ſtill truth, and will have beauties inſeparable 


from it. I ſhould upon this occafion bring ex- 


amples of heroic Chaſtity, were I not afraid of 
RES FT = omg : 
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having my Paper thrown away by the wodiſh 
part of the town, who go no farther, at beſt, 
than the mere abſence of ill, and are contented 
to be rather irreproachable than praiſeworthy. 
In this particular, a gentleman in the court 
of Cyrus reported to his majeſty the charms 
and beauty of Panthea, and ended his panegy- 
rick by telling him, that ſince he was at leiſure 
he would carry him to viſit her: but that prince, 
who is a very great man to this day, anſwered 
the pimp, becauſe he was a man of quality, 
without  roughnets, and ſaid with a ſmile, 
«© If 1 ſhould viſit her upon your uitroduQtion 
* now | have leiſure, | do not know but I 
+ might go again upon her own invitation, 
when I ought to be better employed.” But 
when 1 caſt about all the inſtances which I 
have met with in all my reading, I find not 
one ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, as that 
of Joſeph in Holy Writ. When his maſter had 
truſted him ſo wen (to ſpeak it in the 

emphatical manner of the icripture) © He knew 

«© not avght he had ſave the bread which he did 
« eat,” he was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiſt- 


ibly beautiful to his miſtreſs; but when this 


ſhameleſs woman proceeds to ſolicit him, how 
gallant is his anſwer! * Behold my maſter 
« wotteth not what is with me in the houſe, 
0 and hath committed all that he hath to m 

＋ 4 6508 there 1 15 none greater in the houſe than 
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— has argument, which a baſe mind would 
have made to its ſelf for committing the evil, 
was to this brave man the greateſt motive for 


forebearing it, that he could do it with impu- 
nity; the malice and falſhood of the difap- 


inted woman naturally aroſe on that occa- 


ſion, and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the prac- 


tice of virtue, to the hatred of it. It would 


therefore be worth ſerious conſideration 1 in both 


ſexes, and the matter is of importance enough 


to them, to aſk themſelves whether they would 


change lightneſs of heart, - indolence of mind, 


chèarful meals, untroubled ſlumbers, and gen- 
tle diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency, which 
ſhuts out all things that are great or indifferent, 
clouds the imagination with inſenſibility and 
prejudice to all manner of delight, but that 


which is common to all creatures that extend 


their „ 

A looſe behaviour, and an inattention to every 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree 
of this petulancy, is obſervable in the generality 
of the youth of both ſexes in this age. It is the 
one common face of moſt publick meetings, 


and breaks in upon the ſobriety; I will not ſay 


ſeverity, that we ought to exerciſe 1 in churches. 
The pert boys and flippant girls are but faint 
followers of thoſe in the ſame inclinations, at 
more advanced years. I know not who can 


| 6blige them to mend their manners; all that ! 
pretend to, is to enter my proteſt that they are 


neither Fine GENTLEMEN 1 nor Fine Lapizs for 
| | this 
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this behaviour. As for the portraitures which 
I would propoſe, as the images of agreeable 
men and women, if they are not imitated or 
regarded, I can only anſwer, as I remember 
Mr. Dryden did on the like. occaſion, when a 
young fellow, juſt come from the play of Cleo- 
menes, told him in raillery againſt the conti- 
nency of his principal character, If I had been 
alone with a lady I ſhould not have paſſed my 
time like} your Spartan; That may be, an» 
rered the bard with a very grave face, but 
give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are no 
$6 hero.“ | 


N* 46, Monday, May 4. 171. 
By STEELE. 
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Sol of _ 2 reperta toro. 
Ovp, 3 Ep. de Ponto, i i. 118. 


Alone found worthy a celeſtial bed. 


Ny oe ERDAT, at my Lady Lizany' s Tea- 
3 table, the diſcourſe happened to turn upon 
Women of Renown ; ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed 


ſhemmſelves i in the world by lep actions, 
ws 
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or by any great and ſhining qualities, ſo as to 


draw üupon themſelves the envy of their own 


ſex, and the admiration of ours. My lady has 


been curious in collecting the lives of the moſt 
famous, of which ſhe has a conſiderable number, 


both in print and manuſcript. This naturally 


led me to ſpeak of madam Maintenon; and, at 


the requeſt of my lady and her daughters, A 


have undertaken to put together ſuch circum- 


ſtances of her life, as 1 had formerly gathered 


out of books, and picked up fram converſation 
in my travels. 

Madam Maintenon was born a een, 
her name is Frances Daubigne. Monſieur Dau— 
bigné, her grandfather, was not only a perſon 


of condition, but likewiſe of great merit. He 
was born in the year 1550, and died in 1630. 


in the Soth year of his age. A little befoge his 


death he writ his own epitaph, which is en- 


graven upon bis tomb-ſtone in the cloiſter of 
St. Peter's church at Geneva, and may be ſeen 


in Spon's hiſtory of that republick, - He was a 


leading man among the Proteſtants in France, 
and much courted to come oyer to the oppoſite 
party. When he perceived there was no ſafety 
for him any longer in his own country, he fled 


for refuge to Geneva, about the year 1619. The 


magiſtrates, and the clergy there, received him 
with great marks of honour and diſtinction; * and 
he patſed the remaining part of his life amongſt 
them in great eſteem. Mezeray (the French 
hiſtorian) ſays, * he was a man of great 
courage 
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courage and boldneſs, of a ready wit, and of a 
fine taſte in polite learning, as well as of good 
| Experience in matters of war. 5 
The ſon of this Daubigné was father to the- 
preſeut madam Maintenon. This gentleman 
was thrown into priſon when he was but a 
| youth, for what reaſon-I cannot learn; but his 
life, it ſeems, was in queſtion, if the keeper of 
the priſon's daughter (touched with his misfor- 
tunes and his merit) had not determined with 
herſelf to ſet him at liberty. Accordingly 2 
' favourable opportunity preſenting elf, the ſet 
the priſoner at large, and accompanied him her- 
ſelf in his flight. The lovers finding themſelves 
now in no danger of being apprehended, Mon- 
ſieur Daubigne acquitted himtelf ot the promiſe 
he had given his fair deliverer, and married her 
publicly. To provide againſt their immediate 
want in a ſtrange place, ſhe had taken with her 
what the found at home moſt valuable and eaſy 7 
to be carried off. All this was converted into 
money; and while their little treaſure laſted, 
dur 'new- married couple thought themſelves the 
happieſt perſons living But their proviſion now 
began to fail, aud monſieur Daubigne, who 
Fay ſaw, the ſtraits to which they muſt be in 
a little time reduced, notwithſtanding all his 
love and tenderneſs, thought he ſhould ſoon be 
in a far worſe condition, than that from which 
he had ſo lately eſcaped. But what moit af- 
flick ed him 8 65 to fee that his wife, whom he 
foved ſo ad: muſt be reduced to the utmoſt 
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ee and that t too at a time when ſhe was 


big with child. 


Monfieur Daubigue, preſſed wal theſe dif- 
ficulties, formed to himſelf a very hazardous 
reſolution ; and ſince the danger he ſaw in it 
was only to his perſon; he put it in execution, 
without ever conſulting his wife. The purpoſe 
he entered upon, was to venture back into 
France, and to endeavour there to get up ſome 
of his effects, and in a ſhort time to have the 

pleaſure of returning to his wife with ſome little 


means of ſubſiſtence. He flattered himſelf, that 
be was now no longer thought of in his own 
country, and that, by the help of a friend, he 
might continue there unknown for ſome time. 


But upon trial it happened quite otherwiſe, for 
he was betrayed by thoſe in whom he coufided; 
ſo that he was a ſecond time caſt into priſon. 1 


ſhould have mentioned, that he left his wife 
without ever taking leave; and that the firſt 
notice ſhe had of his defign was by a letter, 


which lie ſent her from the place where he lay 


the firſt night. Upon the reading of it, ſhe 
was immediately alarmed for the life of a 'huſ- 
band ſo very dear to her; but ſhe fell into the 


laſt affliction when ſhe received the news of his 
being imprifoned again, of which ſhe had been 
apprehentive from the beginning. When her 


concern was a little abated, ſhe conſidered that 
the afflicting of herſelf could give him. no relief; 


and deſpairing ever to be able a ſecond time to 


F about the e of hot huſband, and 
| like- | 
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likewiſe finding | it impoſſible for her to live long 
feparated from him, ſhe reſolved to ſhare in his 
misfortunes, and to live and die with him in his 
priſon. Therefore, without the leaſt regard to 
the danger of a woman's travelling in her con- 
dition (for ſhe was now far gone with child) 
ſhe entered upon her journey, and having found 
out her huſband, voluntarily gave herſelf up to 
remain a priſoner with him. And here it was 
that ſhe was delivered of that daughter, who has 
ſince proved the wonder of her age. | 
The relations of monfieur Daubigne, diffi- 
tisfied with his conduct and his marriage, had 
all of them abandoned him, exce pting madam 
Villete his ſiſter, who uſed to viſit him. She 
could not but be touched with the condition in 
which the found him, entirely deſtitute of all 
the conveniences, and almeſt the very neceſſa- 
tries of life. But that which moſt moved her 
compaſſion was, to ſee, in the arms of a diſcon- 


folate mother, the poor. helplefs infant expoſed 


amidſt her cries, to cold, to nakedneſs, and 
hunger. In this extremity madam Villete took 
the child home with her, and gave her to the 
care of her daughter's nurſe, with whom ſhe 
was bred up for ſome time, as a foſter-ſifter. 
Beſides this, ſhe ſent the two priſoners ſeveral 
neceflaries. Some time after monſieur Daubign& 
found means, by changing his religion, to get 
out of priſon, upon condition he would quit the 
res 88 to which he conſented. 


- 


Mon- 
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Monſieur Daubigné, knowing he was never 
ike to fee France more, got together what little 
ſubſtance he could, in order to make a long 

voyage; and fo, with a ſmall family, he embark- 
ed for America; where he and his wife lived 
in quiet, and made it their principal care to give 


their children (a ſon and a daughter) good edu- 


cation. | | 
+ Theſe unfortunate parents died both in their 
Exile, leaving their children very young. The 
daughter, who was elder than her brother, as 
ſhe grew up began to be very deſirous of ſeeing 
ber native country; this, together with the 
hopes ſhe had. of recovering ſomething of that 
| which once belonged to her father, made her 

willing to take the firſt opportunity of returning 
into France. Finding therefore a ſhip that was 
ready to fail thither, ſhe went on board, and 
landed at Rochelle. From thence ſhe proceeded 
directly to Poitou, and there made it her buſi- 
neſs firſt to inquire out madam Villete her aunt, 
who ſhe knew very well was the perſon to 
whom ſhe owed her life. Madam Villete re- 
ceived her with great marks of affection; and 
| after informing her, that ſhe muſt not expec̃t 
to recover any thing of what had belonged to 
ber father, ſince that was all irreparably loſt 

and diſſipated by his baniſhment, and the pro- 
ceedings againſt him; ſhe added, that ſhe ſhould | 
be welcome, - if ſhe thought fit to live with her; 
where at leaſt the ſhould never be reduced to 
want a | ſubſiſtence. 


| Mademoifelic | 
% £ | 
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Mademoiſelle Daubi ne accepted the offer 
"which: her aunt made her, and ſtudied: by all 
means imaginable to render Herſelf neceſſary 
and agreeable to a perſon upon whom ſhe faw 
that ſhe muſt intirely depend for every thing. 
More eſpecially the made it her buſineſs to in- 
ſinuate herſelf into the affections of her couſin, 
with whom ſhe had one common nurſe. And, 
to omit nothing that might pleaſe them, ſhe 
expreſſed a great defire to be inſtructed in the 
religion of her anceſtors ; ſhe was impatient to 
have ſome converſation with miniſters, . and to 
frequent their ſermons ; ſo that in 4 ſhort time 
ſhe began to take a great liking to the! Proteſtant . 
religion. Andi it is not to be doubted, but that 
the would have openly profeſſed this way of 
worſhip, if ſome of her father's relations that 
were Papiſts, aud who forſook him in his ad- 
verſity, had not, to make their--own court, 
been buſy in advertiſing ſome great men of the 
danger mademoiſelle Daubigne was in as to. her 
falvation, and in demanding thereupon an order 


to have her put into the. hands of catholicks. 5 


This piece of zeal was acceptable to the ruling 
party, aud orders were immediately given that 
ſhe ſhould be taken from her aunt Villete, 
and put into the hands of her officious relations. 
This was ſoon executed; and mademoiſelle 
Daubigné was in a manner forced by violence 
from madam Villete, who was the only rela- 
tion that ever had taken any care of her. She 
ſhed abundance of tears at fing and aſſured 
her 
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her aunt, and her couſin (who' was now mar- 
ried to monſieur Saint Hermine) that ſhe ſhould 
always preſerve, with the remembrance of their 
kindneſs, the good impreſſions ſhe had received 
of their religion, and never. fail to acknowledge 
both the one and the other, when ſhe found a 
time and occaſion bare for it *. 
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By STEELE. 


FAdemoiſelle Daubigns was voindued from 
madam Villete's to a relation, who had 
a law-ſuit then depending at Paris; and being 
for that reaſon obliged to go thither, ſhe carried 
mademoiſelle Daubigne with her. This lady 
hired apartments in the ſame houſe where the 
famous Scaron was lodged.” She made an ac- 
uaintance with him; and one day, being 
obliged to go abroad alone upon a viſit, ſhe de- 
fred he would give her couſin leave, in the 


* I ſhall give the ſequel of theſe Memoirs in To-mor- 
row's Paper. GUARD, in H. See Ne 47. Ne 48. and 
Note ad finer. 
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mean time, to come and fit with him; know 
ing very well that a young lady was in no dan- 
ger from ſuch a perſon; and that perhaps it 
might turn to her advantage. Monſieur Scaron | 
was, of all men living, the moſt unhappy ii 
an untoward frame of body; being not only des 
formed, but likewiſe very ipfirm. In conſidera- 
tion of his wit and parts; he had a yearly pens 
fion from the court of five hundred crowns.. 
Scaron was charmed with the coriverſation of 
mademoiſelle Daubigne ; and her kinfwoman 
took frequent opportunities of leaving her with 
him. T his gave, Scaron octafion to diſcover 
ſtill new beauties in her from time to time. She 
would ſometimes entertain him with the ſtory 
of her adventures and her misfortuties; begin- 
ning even with what ſhe ſuffered before ſhe was 
born; all which ſhe knew how to de{cribe in ſo 
expreſſive and moving a manner, that he found | 
himſelf touched with a ſtrong compaſſion to- "7. 
wards her; and reſolved with himſelf, if not ts 
make her happy at leaſt to ſet her at caſe, by 
placing her in a nunnery at his own expence. 
But upon farther deliberation, he found himielf 
very much inclined to lay before her an alter- 
native, which in all likelihood ſhe never ex- 
pected. One day therefore, when ſhe was left 
alone with him, as uſual, he opened his inten- 
tions to her (as it is ſaid) much after the fol- 
; lowing manner. I am, mademoiſelle (ſays he); 
not a little moved with your misfortunes, and 


- the great ſufferings you have undergone. 1 am 
Vol. | | | X | likewiſe 


* 
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ite very ſenſible of the uneaſy. circum 
ſtances under which you labour at preſent ; and 

I have now for ſome days been contriving with 
myſelf how to extricate you out of all your dif- 
| ficulties. At laſt J have fallen upon two ways 
of doing what I fo- much deſire; I leave you to 
determine according to your inclinations, in the 
choice of the one or the other; or, if neither of 
them pleaſe you, to refuſe them both. My . 


tunes are too narrow to enable me to make 


yours anſwerable to your merit; all that I am 


capable of doing 1s,, either to make you a joint 
partaker with myſelf of the little I have, or to 
place you, at my own. expence, in any convent 
you ſhall chooſe. I with it were in my power 
to do more for you. Conſult your own inch- 
nations, and do what you think will be moſt 
agreeable to yourſelf. As for my perſon, I do 
not pretend to recommend it to you; I know, I 
make but an ungainly figure; but I am not able 
to new-mould it; I offer ae to you ſuch as 
Jam; and yet, ſuch as you {ee me, I do aſſure 
you that I would not beſtow 12 upon ano- 
ther; and that I myſt have a very great eſteem 
for you, ever to propoſe a marriage, which, of 
all things in the world, I have had the leaſt in 
my thoughts hitherto. Conſider, therefore, and 
take your final reſolutions, either to turn nun, 
or to marry me, or to continue in your preſent | 
condition, without repining, fince theſe do all , 
| 15 them PI 1 55 wu own choice. 5 
8 Made 
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M ademoiſelle Daubigne returned monfieur 
Sc⸗caron the thanks he ſo well deſerved. She was 
too ſenſible of the diſagteeableneſs of a depens 
dent ſtate, not to be glad to accept of a ſettle- 
ment that would place her at leaſt above want. 
Finding therefore in herſelf tiv call towards a 
nunnery, ſhe anſwered monſieur Scaron with- 
out heſitation, 4 That ſhe had too great a tenſe of 
her obligations to him not to be deſirbus of that 
way of life, that would give her the moſt fre- 
quent occaſions of ſhewing her gratitudę to 
him.” Scaron, who was pre poſſeſſed with the 
flattering hopes of paſſing his life with a perſon 
he liked ſo well, was charmed with her anſwer. 
They both came to a reſolution, that he ſhould 
aſk her relation's conſent that very eveuing. 
She gave it very frankly; and this marriage, ſo 15 
foon concluded; was, as it were, the inlet to al! 
the future fortunes of madam Maintenon. She 
made a good wife to Scaron, living happily with 
him, and; wanted no conveniencies during his 
life; but, loſing him, ſhe loſt all; his penſion 
ceaſed upon his death; and ſhe found herſ-If 
again reduced to the ſame gndigent condition in 
which ſhe had been before her marriage. | 
Upon this, ſhe retired into the convent in the _ 
Place Royale, founded tor the relief of neceſſt- 
tous perſons ; where the friends ot her deceaſsd 
huſband took care. of her. It was here the 
» friendſhip between her and madam Saint Bafile 
(a nun) had its beginning, which has continued 
ever ſinee, for ſhe ſtill goes to viſit her fre- 
| £2 % _ «quently 
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Fenz in the convent de la Raquette, where * 
e now lives. And to the honour of madam 


Maintenon, it muſt be allowed, that ſhe has 
always been of a grateful temper, and mindful, 


in her high fortunes, of her old friends, to 


whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. 


Her huſband's friends did all they could to 


prevail upon the court to continue to her the 
penfion which monſienr Scaron had enjoyed. In 
order to this, petitions were frequently given in, 


which began always with, The widow Sca- 
ron moſt humbly prays your Majeſty,” Ke. 


But all theſe petitions ſignified nothing; and 
the king was ſo weary of them that he has been 


heard to ſay, Muſt I always be peſtered with 


& the widow Scaron ?*? 1858 88 e which, 
her friends were reſolved not to be di couraged 


in their endeavours to ſerve her. 
After this, ſhe-quitted the convent, and went 


to live in the Hotel d' Albert, hots her huſ- 


band had always been very much eſteemed, 
Here (it is ſaid) ſomething very remarkable 


happened to her, which I ſhall relate, becauſe I 
find i it ſo confidently affirmed upon the know- 


-ledge of a certain author. There were maſons 
at work in the Hotel d' Albert, not far from 
the apartment of madam Scaron. One of them 


came into. her chamber, and, finding two or 
three viſitants of her own ſex, deſired he might 


| ſpeak with her in private; ſhe carried him into 


50 cloſet, where he took upon him to tell her 


4 all the future events of her . But whence 


F he 
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which time has ſo wonderfully verified, 


* 


x | 


he drew this knowledge (continues my author) 


myſtery ſtill to me. As to madam 8 the 


: 227 then ſo little appearance” of probability in 
his predictions, that ſhe hardly gave the leaſt 
heed to them. Nevertheleſs the company, upon 


her return, remarked ſome alteration in hex 
countenance; and one of the ladies ſaid, Surely 


— 


this man has brought you ſome very pleaſing 


news, for you look with a more chearful air 


than. you did before he came in. There would: 


be ſufficient reaſon for my doing fo, replied ſhe, 
if I could give any credit to what this fellow 


has promited me. And I can tell you (fays ſhe, 


' ſmiling), that if there ſhould be any thing in it, 


you will do well to begin to make your cour- 


to me beforehand. Theſe ladies cbuld not 


prevail upon her to ſatisfy their curioſity any 


farther ; but ſhe communicated the whole ſe- 
eret to a boſom friend after they were gone; 
and it is from that lady it came to be known, | 
when the events foretold were come to paſs, 
and fo ſcrupulous a ſecrecy in that point did no 


longer ſeem neceſſary. 
Some time after this, ſhe was 1 to ſeek 


all occaſions of inſinuating herſelf into the fa- 
vour of madam Mounteſpan, who was the king's 
| miſtreſs, and had an abſolute influence over him. 


Madam Scaron therefore found the means of 


being preſented to madam Mounteſpan, and ar 
that time ſpoke to her with ſo good a grace, 


that madam Mouzteſpan, pitying her circurn- 


. ſtances, 
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ſtances, and reſolving to make them more eaſy, 
took upon her to carry a petition from her to 
the king, and to deliver it with her own hands, 
The king, upon her preſenting it to him, ſaid 
„What, the widow Scaron again? Shall [ 
* never ſee any thing elſe?” Indeed, Sir, ſays 
madam Mounteſpan, it is now a long time fince 
you ought not to have had her name mentioned 
to you any more; and it is ſomething extraor- 
dinary that your majeſty has done nothing all 
thi while for a poor woman, who, without 
exception, deſerves a much better conditjon, as 
well upon the account of her own merit, as of 
the reputation of her late huſband. The king, 
who was always glad of an opportunity to pleaſe 
madam Mounteſpan, granted the petitioner all 
that was deſired. Madam Scaron came to thank 
her patroneſs; and madam Mounteſpan took 
ſuch a liking to her, that ſhe would by all 
means preſent her to the king, and after that 
propoſed to him, that ſhe might be made go- 
vernante to their children. His majeſty con- 
ſented to it; and madam Scaron, by her addreſs 
and good conduct, won ſo much upon the affec- 
tions and cſtcem of madam Mounteſpan, that 
in a little time the became her favourite aud 
ä ET EEE 
it happened one night that madam Mounteſ- 
pan ſent for her, to tell her, that ſhe was in 
great perpiexity. She had juſt then, it ſeeins, 
teceiv.d a. billet from the king, which required 
an imuicdiate auſwer; and though ſhe did by no 
_ NS 
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means want wit, yet in that inſtant ſhe found 
herſelf incapable of writing any thing with ſpi- 
rit. In the mean time the meſſenger waited for 
an anſwer, while ſhe racked her invention to no 
jor? wh Had there been nothing more requi- 
ſite, but to ſay a few tender things, ſhe needed 
only to have copied the dictates of her heart; 
but ſhe had over and above the reputation of her 
ſtile and manner of writing to maintain, and, 
her invention played her falſe in ſo critical a 

juncture. This reduced her to the neceſſity of 
deſiring madam Scaron to belp her out; and 
giving her the king's billet, ſhe bid her make 
an anſwer to it immediately. Madam Scaron 
would, out of modeſty, have excuſed herſelf; 
but madam Mounteſpan laid her abſolute 
commands upon her: ſo that the obeyed, and 
writ a moſt agreeable billet, full of wit and 
tenderneſs. adam Mounteſpan was very 
much pleaſeq with it, ſhe copied it, and ſent 
it. The king was infinitely delighted with 
it. He thought madam Mounteſpan had ſur- 
_ paſſed herſelf; and he attributed her more 


than ordinary wit upon this occaſion to an in- 


creaſe of tenderneſs. The principal part ot his 
amuſement that night, was to read over and 
over again this letter, in which he diſcovered 
new beauties upon every reading. He thought 
himſelf the happieſt and the moſt extraordinary 
man living, to be able to inſpire his miſtreſs 
with ſuch ng ſentiments and turns of 
: wit. . 
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Next morning. as ſoon as he was dreſt, he 
| went directly to make a viſit to madam Moun- 


teſpan. What happy genius, madam, ſays he, 
upon his firſt coming into her chamber, influ- 


tremely ſurpriſed, though in civi 
bled his thoughts at that time, nevertheleſs he 


enced your thoughts laſt night? Never cer- 
tainly was there any thing ſo charming, and ſo 


you truly feel the tenderneſs you have ſo well 
grind, my, þappineſs is complete. Madam 


oynteſpan was in confuſion with theſe praiſes, 


— properly belonged to another; and ſhe 


could not help betraying ſomething of it by her 


bluſhes. The king perceived the diſorder ſhe 
Pe in, and was earneſt to know the cauſe of 


She would fain have put it off; but the 


. curiofity ſtill increaſing, in proportion to 


the excuſes ſhe made, ſhe was forced to tell him 
all that had paſſed, leſt he ſhould of himſelf 
imagine ſomething worſe. The hs was ex- 


ty he diſſem- 


could not help defiring to fee the author of the 
letter that had pleated him fo much ; to ſatisfy 
himſelf whether her Wit in converſation was 
equal to what it appeared in writing. Medam 
Scaron now began to call to mind the predicti- 
ons of the mation ; and from the deſire the kin 

had to lee her, conceived no ſmall hopes. 


. Notwithſtanding ſhe now had paſſed the flower 


of her age, yet ſhe flattered herſelf, that her 


_ deſtiny had reſerved this one conqueſt i in ſtore 
for her, and this guy MOU to be her cap- 


4 * tive. 4 


# 


finely writ, as the billet you ſent me! and if 
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tive. She was exactly ſhaped, had a noble air, 
fine eyes, and a delicate mouth, with freſh 
uddy lips. She has beſides, the art of expreſ- 
ing en thing with her eyes, and of adjuſting 
her looks to her thoughts in ſuch a manner, 
that all ſhe ſays goes directly to the heart. The 
king was already pre poſſeſt 1 in her favour; and, 
after three or four times converſing with her, 
began viſibly to gool in his affectious m—_ 
madam Mounteſpan. 
The king in a little time purchaſed. for. ma- 
dam Scaron thoſe lands that carry the name of 
Maintenon, a title which ſhe from that time 
has taken. Never was there an inſtance of any 
favourite having ſo great a power over a prince, 
as what ſhe has hitherto maintained. None can 
obtain the leaſt favour, but by immediate ap- 
| plication to her. Some are of epinion, that 
. ſhe has been the occaſion of all the ill treat- 
ment which the Proteſtants have met with, 
and conſequently of the damage the whole 
kingdom has received from thoſe proceedings. 
But it is more reaſonable to think that whole 
revolution was brought about by the contrivances 
of the Jeſuits; and ſhe has always been known 
to be too little a favourer of that order of men 
to promote their intrigues. Beſides, it is not 
natural to think that ſhe, who formerly had a 
ood opinion of the reformed religion, and was 
pretty well inſtructed in the proteſtant faith and 
yay 5 e ſhould ever be the author of a 
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perfecution againſt thoſe innocent le, who 
never had in ny han g allonded hero © 
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'T is the general opinion, that madam Main- 
tenon has of late years influenced all the 
meaſures of the court of France. The king, 
when he has taken the air after dinner, never 
fails of going to fit with her till about ten 
o'clock ; at which time he leaves her to go to 
his ſupper. The comptroller- general of the 
finances likewiſe comes to her apartments to 
meet the King. While they are in diſcourſe 
madam Maintenon fits at her wheel towards 
the other end of the room, not ſeeming to give 
the leaſt attention to what is ſaid, Neverthe- 
leſs, the miniſter never makes a propoſition to 
the king, but his majeſty turns towards her, 
and ſays,” * What think you, madam of this!“ 
| She expreſſes her opinion after a modeſt man- 
| -enr; and whatioever ſhe layy | is done. Madam 


- 


£220 My next paper will conclode wn 1 have to fay upon 
this ſubiect. GUARD, in fol. See N? 4 Ne 48, and note 


ol 4 
Main- 
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5 Mainteuon never appears in public, except when _ 


ſhe goes with the king to. take the wr; and 


then ſhe fits? on the ſame ſeat with the king, 


with ker ſpectacles an, working a piece of em- 
broidery, and does not ſeem to be ſo much as 
ſenſible of the great «fortunes and honours to 
which ſhe has raiſed herſelf. She is always 
very modeſtly dreſt, and never appears with | 


any train of ſervants. Every morning the goes 


to St. Cyr, to give her orders there, it being a 
kind of a nurſery founded by- herſelf for, the 


education of young ladies of good families, but 


no fortune. ' She returns from thence about the 


time the king rites, who never fails to pay her 


a morning viſit, She goes to maſs: always by 


break of day, to avoid the concourſe of people. 


Þhe is rarely ſeen by any, and almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble to every body, excepting three or four par- 
ticular acquaintance of her own ſex. Whether 
it be, that ſhe would by this conduct avoid 


envy, as ſome think; or, as others would have 
it, that ſhe is afraid the rank which ſhe thinks 


due to her ſhould be diſputed in all viſits and 


| coy places, is doubtful. It is certain, that 


2 


- upon all occaſions ſhe declines the taking of any 


rapk ; and the title of Marquiſe (which belongs 


to the lands the king purchaſed for her) is ſup- 


preſſed before her name; neither will ſhe ac- 


cept of the title of a dutcheſs, aſpiring in all 


robability at ſomething ſtill higher, as will ap- | 
pear | by what analy ES 
| ws. From 


us 


1 


s 
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From ſeveral particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as well as in that of madam 
Maintenon, it has for ſome years been the pre- 
vailing opinion of the court that they are mar- 
ried. And it is ſaid, that her ambition of being 
declared queen broke out at laſt; and that ſhe 
was reſolved to give the King no quiet till it 
was done. He for ſome time reſiſted all her 
ſolicitations upon that head, but at length, in 
a fit of tenderneſs and good nature, he promiſed 
| Her, that he would conſult his confeſſor upon 
that point. Madam Maintenon was pleaſed 
with this, not doubting but that father La 
| Chaiſe would be glad of this occaſion of making 
Has court to her; but he was tao ſubtle a cour- 
tier not to perceive the danger of engaging in fo 
nice an affair; and for that reaſon evaded it, by 
telling the king, that he did not think himſelf 
a caſuiſt able enough to decide a queſtion of ſo 
great importance, and for that reaſon deſired he ' 
might conſult with ſome man of {kill and learn- 
ing, for whoſe ſecrecy he would be reſponſible. 
The king was apprehenfive leſt this might 
make the matter too public; but as ſoon as fa- 
ther La Chaiſe named monſieur Fenelon, the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, his. fears were over ; 
and he bid him go and find him out. As ſoon 
as the confeflor had communicated the buſineſs 
he came upon to the biſhop, he. ſaid, «© What 
4% have I done, Father, that you ſhould ruin 
me! But 'tis no matter; let us go to the 
5 kipg.” His majeſty« was in his cloſet, ex- 
- To | pecting 


* 


tered, but he threw himſelf at the king's feet, 
and begged of him not to ſacrifice him. 'The 


_ reſolved to go no farther in this affair. Madam 


aſked him, if it was father La Chaiſe who dif- 
ſuaded him from it. He for ſome time refuſed 


by her importunities, he told her every thing as 
it had paffed. She upon this diſſembled her 


tive quietly upon his biſhopric ; and there have 


able power of this great favourite, and of her 
reſenting even the moſt trivial matters that ſhe 
1 might tend to her Prejudice, or the a. 
1 minution 


a 
* 
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ö pecting them. The biſhop was no ſoctier en 


king promiſed him that he would not; and 
then propoſed the caſe to bim. The biſhop, 
with his uſual ſincerity, repreſented to him the 
great prejudice he would do himſelf by deela- 
ring his marriage, together with the ill conſe- 
quences that might attend ſuch a proceeding. 
The king very much approved his reaſons, and 


Maintenon ſtill preſſed him to comply with 
her; but it was now all to no purpoſe; and he 
told her it was not a thing to be done. She 


to give her any anſwer; but at laſt, overcome 


reſentment, that ſhe might be the more able to 
make it prove effectual. She did by no means 
think the-Jeſuit was to be forgiven; but the 
firſt marks of her vengeance fell upon the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. Fe and all his relations 
were, in a little time? put out of all their em- 
ployments at court; upon which he retired to 


no endeavours been ſpared to deprive him even 
of that. As a farther inſtance of the incontrol- 
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minution of her honour, it is remarkable, that 
the Italian comedians were driven out of Paris, 
for playing a comedy called . la Fauſſe Prude,” 
which was ſuppoſed to reflect upon madam 
Maintenon in particular. 
It is ſomething very extraordinary. that ſhe 
has been able to keep entire the affections of 
the king ſo many years, after her youth and 
beauty were gone, and nęver fall into the leaſt 
diſgrace; notwithſtanding the number of ene- 
mies ſhe has had, and the intrigues that have 
been formed againſt her from time to time. 
This brings into my memory a ſaying of king 
William's, that I have heard on this occaſion ; 
That the king of France was in his conduct, 
quite oppoſite to other princes; fince he made 
choice of young miniſters, and an old miſ- 
treſs. But this lady's charms have not lain 
ſo much in her perſon, as in her wit, and good 
ſenſe. She has always had the addreſs to flatter 
the vanity of the king, and to mix always 
ſomething ſolid and uſeful with the more agree- 
able parts of her converſation. She has known 
how to introduce the moſt ſerious affairs of ſtate 
into their hours of pleaſure; by telling his ma- 
jeſty, that a monarch ſhould not love, nor do 
any thing, like other men ; and that he, of all 
men living, knew beſt how to be always a king, 
and always like himſelf, even in the midſt of 
his diverſions. The king now converſes with 
her as a friend, and adviſes with her upon his 
moſt ſecret affairs. He has a true love and 


* 
Fa 
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eſteem for her; and has taken care, in caſe he 

ſhould die before her, that ſhe may paſs the re- 
mainder of her life with honour, in the abbey 
of St. Cyr. There are apartments ready fitted 

up for her in this place; ſhe and all her domeſ- 

. tics are to be maintained out of the rents of the 
houſe, and ſhe is to receive all the honours due 
to a Foundreſs. This abbey ſtands in the park 
of Verſailles ; it is a fine piece of building, and 
the king has endowed it with large revenues. 
The deſign of it (as I have mentioned before) 
is to maintain and educate young ladies, whoſe 

| fortugzes do not anſwer to their birth. None 

care abcounted duly qualified for this place but 
____ tach as can give ſufficient proofs of the nobility 

of their family on the father's fide for an hun- 
dred and forty years; befides which, they muſt 
have a certificate of their poverty under the hand | 
of their biſhop. The age at which perſons are 
capable of being admitted here is from ſeven 
years old until twelve. Laſtly, it is required, 
that they fhould have no defect or blemiſh of 
body or mind; and for this reaſon there are 
orion appointed to viſit and examine them 
before they are received into the College. When 

| theſe young ladies are once admitted, their pa- 

nts and relations have no need to put them» 

-lves to any farther expence or trouble about 
them. They are provided with all neceflaries 
for maintenance and education. They ſtile 

| themſelves of the order of St. Lewis. When 
they, ar arrive to an age to be able to chooſe. a Gato 
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of life for themſelves, they may either be placed 
as nuns in ſome convent at the king's expence, 

or be married to ſome gentleman, whom madam 
Maintenon takes care, upon that condition, to 
provide for, either in the army or in the finances; 
and the lady receives beſides, a portion of four 
hundred piſtoles. Moſt of theſe marriages have 
proved very ſucceſsful ;. and ſeveral gentlemen 
have by them made great fortunes, and been 
advanced to very conſiderable employments. 

I muſt conclude, this ſhort account of madam 
Maintenon with advertiſing my readers, that I 
do not pretend to vouch for the ſeveral pagticu- 
lars that I have related. All I can ſay is, that 
a great many of them are atteſted by ſeveral 

writers; and that I thought this ſketch of a 
woman ſo remarkable all over Europe, would 

be no ill entertainment to the curious, until 
ſuch a time as ſome pen, more fully inſtructed 
in her whole life and character, ſhall undertake 
to give it to the Public ®, ES + 


See Lettres et Memoires de M. de Maintenon. 12 tomes 
12mo. and a book entitled, Entritiens de Louis XIV. et 
« de M. Maintenon fur leur Mariages.” Marſeille, 1701. 
1a2mo. At the age of 50 MH. Maintenon was privately mar- 
ried to the king aged 48, by Harlai archbiſhop of Paris, in 
the year 1685. It is fad miſery,” faid the to her nie, 
ſoon after her marriage, to be obliged to amuſe a mai 
1 who was no longer amuſable; I can endure it no longer — 
& kwiſh I were in heaven!“ Are you engaged then,“ 
ſaid her brother, C. d'Aubrgne, to marry Gop the Fa- 
e ther?“ —At the king's death, in 1710, ſhe retired en- 
ttirely to St. Cyr, where ſhe lived in an exemplary manner, 
and died in 1719, at the age of 84, much regreted. 
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By GeorGE Beaxrer, D. D. 
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5 we . facere & ſervare beatum,” | 0 
Hor. x Ep. vi. 2, 


Te 0 wake men app yr © and to keep them ſo. 
| CREECH. 


TT i is of erate uſe to ee the PlxASUns 
U which conſtitute human happineſs, as they 
are diſtinguiſhed into Natural aud Fantaſtical. 
Natural i I call thoſe, which not de- 
pending on the faſhion and caprice of any par- 
ticular age or nation, are ſuited to human nature 
in general, and were intended by Providence as 
rewards for the uſing our faculties agreeably to 
the ends for which they were given us. Fan- 
taſtical PL. EAsukEs are.thoſe which having no 
Natural fitneſs to delight our minds, preſuppoſe 
ſome particular whim, or taſte accidentally pre- 
vailing in a ſet of people, to which ĩt is owing : 
that Er. 28 
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Now I take it, that the tranquillity and 
chearfulneſs with which I have paſſed my life, 
are the effect of having, ever ſince I came to 
years of diſcretion, continued my inclinations to 
the former ſort of Pleaſures, But as my expe- 
rience can be a rule only to my own ations, 
it may probably be a ſtronger motive to induce 
others to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they would: 
conſider that we are prompted to Natural PLE A- 
SURES by an inſtinct impreſſed on our minds by 
the Author of our Nature, who beſt underſtands. 
our frames, and conſequently beſt knows what 
thoſe Pleaſures are, which will give us the leaſt 
uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction in the enjoyment of them. Hence it 
follows, that the objects of our Natural Deſires 
are cheap or eaſy to be obtained, it being a 
maxim that holds throughout the whole ſyſtem. 
of created beings, * that, nothing is made in 
s yain,” much leſs the inſtincts and appetites of 
animals, which the benevolence as well as wil- 
dom of the DIT v, is concerned to provide for. 
Nor is the fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, 
than the acquiſition is eaſy ; and the Pleaſure is 
heightened by the ſenſe of having auſwered 
TOR Natural END, and the conſciouſneſs of 
acting in concert with the Supreme Governor of 
the Univerſe. 

Under Natural Pleaſures I comprehend thoſe 
which are univerſally ſuited, as well to the ra- 
tional as the ſenſual part of our nature, And 
of the Pleaurc which affect our ſenſes, 2 

Ly 
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| only are to be rnd Natural that are con- 
tained within the rules of reaſon, whichvis al- 
lowed to be as neceflary an ingredient of human 
nature as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of any 
kind are hardly to be eſteemed Pleaſures, much 
leſs Natural Pleaſures. 
Ir is evident, that a defire terminated in 

money is Fantaſtical: ſo is the deſire of outward 
diſtinctions, which bring no delight of ſenſe, 
nor recommend us as uſeful to mankind; and 
the defire of things merely becauſe they are new. 
or foreign. Men, who are indiſpoſed to a due 
exertion of their higher parts, are driven to ſuch 
purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſneſs of the mind. 
and the ſenſitive appetites being eafily ſatisfied, 
It is, in ſome fort, owing to the bounty of Pro- 
vidence, that diſdaining a cheap and vulgar: 
happineſs, they frame to themſelves imaginary 
goods, in which there is nothing can raife defire, 
but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus 
men become the contrivers of their own miſery, 
as a puniſhment on themſelves for departing 
from the meaſures of Nature. Having by an 
habitual reflection on theſe truths made them 
familiar, the effect is, that I, among a number 
of perſons who have debauched their Natural 
taſte, ſee things in a peculiar light, which I 
have arrived at, not by any uncommon force 
of genius, or acquired knowledge, but only by 
unlearning the falſe notions inſtilled by cuſtom 
and education. 
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Ihe various objects that compoſe the world 
were by Nature formed to delight our ſenſes ; 
and. as it is this alone that makes them defirable 
to an uncorrupted taſte, a man may be ſaid Na- 
; turally to poſſeſs them, when he poſſeſſeth thoſe 
enjoy ments which they are fitted by Nature to 
yield. Hence it is uſual with me to conſider 
myſelf as having a Natural property in every ob- 
ject that adminiſters Pleaſure to me. When 1 
am in the country, all the fine feats near the 
place of my reſidence, and to which I have ac- 
ceſs,-I regard as mine. The ſame I think of 
the groves and fields where I walk, and muſe 
on the folly of the civil landlord in London, 
who has the Fantaſtical pleaſure of draining ary 
rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger to freſh air 
theſe principles I 
am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of the fineſt ſeats 
in England, which in the eye of the law belong 
to certain of my acquaintance, who being men 
of buſineſs choole to live near the court. 
In ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs 
. my time, a ſtranger would be apt to rank me 
with the other domeſtics; but in my own 
thoughts, and natural judgement, I am maſter 
of the houſe, and he who goes by that name is 
my ſteward, who eaſes me of the care of pro- 
viding for myſelf the conveniencies and Plea- 


and rural enjoyments. By 


ſures of life. 


When I walk the 3 1 uſe the 9 


Natural maxim, (vis. That he is the true pol- 


To 


ſeſlor of a ng who enjoys it, and not he that 
dns 


* 
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owns it hdr the enjoyment of it,) to con- 
vince myſelf that I have a property in the gay 
part of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which 
I regard as amuſements deſigned to delight my 
eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind people 
who fit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. 
I have a real, and they only an imaginary Plea- 
ſure from their exterior embelliſhments. Upon 
the ſame principle, I have diſcovered that I am 
the natural proprietor of all the diamond neck- 
laces, the crofles, ſtars, brocades, and embroi- 
dered clothes, which 1 fee at a play, or birth- 
night, as giving more Natural delight to the 
ſpectator than to thoſe that wear them, And TI 
| look on the beaus and ladies as To many paro- 
quets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, de- 
ſigned purely for my diverſion. A gallery of 
Ictures, a cabinet, or library that I have free 
acceſs to, I think my own. In a word, all 
that I deſire is the uſe of things, let who will 
have the keeping of them. By which maxim 
am grown one of the richeſt men in Great 
Britain; with this difference, that I am not a 
prey to my own cares, or the euvy of others. 
The ſame principles I find of great uſe in my 
private ceconomy. As I cannot go to the price 
of hiſtory-painting, I have purchated at eaſy 
rates ſeveral beautifully-defigned pieces of land- 
ſkip and perſpective, which are much. more 
pleaſing to a Natural Taſte than unknown faces 
or Dutch gambols, though done by the beſt 
| maſters : my couches, beds and window-cur-- 
3 bs tains 
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tains are of Iriſh ſtu, which thoſe of that na- 
tion work very fine, and with a delightful mix- 
ture of colours. There is not a piece of china 
in my houſe; but I have glaſſes of all ſorts, and 
ſome tinged with the fineſt colours, which are 
not the lets pleaſing, becauſe they are domeſtic, 
and cheaper than foreign toys. Every thing is 
neat, entire and clean, and fitted to the taſte of 
due who had rather be happy, than thought rich. 
Every day, numberleſs innocent and Natural 
gratificatipns occur to me, while I behold my 
fellow-creatures labouring 1 in a toilſome and ab- 
ſurd purſuit of trifles; one, that he may be 
called by a particular appellation; another, that he. 
may wear a particular ornament, which I regard 
as a bit of ribband that has an agreeable effect 
on my ſight, but is ſo far from tupplying the 
place of merit. where it is not, that it ſerves 
only to make the want of it more conſpicuous. 
Fair weather is the joy of my ſoul; about noon 
I behold a blue ſky with rapture, and receive 
great conſolation from the roſy daſhes of light 
Which adorn the clouds of the morning and 
evening. When I am loſt among green trees, 

I do not envy a Fe man with a great croud at 
His levee. _ And I often lay alide thoughts of 
going to an opera, that I may enjoy tlie filent 
pleaſure of walking by moon-light, or viewing 
the ſtars ſparkle in their azure ground; which 
1 look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not with- 


mortal men, who, in their race trough life 
| gycclook the real een of it. | 


out a ſecret in ignation at the. taſteleſſneſs 1 
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But the Pleafure which naturally affects a 
human mind with the moſt lively and tranſ- 
| porting touches, I take to be the ſenſe that we 
act in the eye of infinite Wiſdom, Power and 
Goodneſs, that will crown our virtuous endea- 
vours here, with a happineſs hereafter, large as 
our deſires, and laſting as our immortal ouls. 
This is a perpetual ſpring of gladneſs in the 
mind. This leflens our calamities, and doubles 
our Joys. Without this the higheſt ſtare of life 
is infipid, and with it the loweſt is a paradiſe. 
What unnatural wretches then are thoſe who 
can be ſo ſtupid as to imagine a merit, in en- 
deavouring to rob virtue of her ſupport, aud a 
man of his preſent as well as future bliſs? But 
as I have frequently taken occaſion to animad- 
vert on that ſpecies of mortals, ſo I propoſe to 
repeat my animadverſions on them, till 1 ſee 
_ ſome ſymptoms of amendment . 


F 


* This Piper. No 49, is aſcribed to Biſhop Beikdled, 
on the authority of his ſon the Rev. George Berkeley, for- 
merly Student of Chriſt- Church, and Vicar of th in Ox- 
tordſhire. See GUARDIAN, No 88. - b 


* * At Mrs. Hawſkbee” s, A Gn of Mechanical and 


Experimental Philofophy in four parts, viz. Mechanics, 
Hydroſtatics, Pneumatics, and Optics, by John Theophi- 
lus Deſaguliers, of Hart-Hall, in Oxford, A. M. The 
terms a guinea on ſubſcription, and another guinea the 

third night of the Courſe. Catalogues of the Experiments 
to be had of Mr. Deſagu liers at ne French School in Iſling- 
ton. GpARDIAN in folio, Ne * 
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Ne 50. Saturday, May 8, 1913; 


By S T E EL E. 


__—— / rt ms a6 — 
id ** 
. 


0 rus / quands ego rite baue 2 | 
: | Hor, 2 Sat, vi. 6, 


01 hw ll x evjoy my country ſeat? 
5.0 Caren. 


5 


H E erplexities and diverſions, recounted 
| in the following letter, are repreſenteg 
with ſome pleaſantry; I ſhall therefore make 
this epiſtle the entertainment 15 the day, | 


To Nreres Izox5192, Ed. 


:SIR, 


THE time of going into the country 
drawing near, I am extremely enlivened with 
the agreeable memorial of every thing that 
contributed to my happineſs when I was laſt 
*there. In the recounting of which, I hal] 
© not dwell ſo much * the verdure of the 

„ | Dy, bels, 


5 
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fields, the ſhade of woods: the trilling of ri» 


« rulets, or melody of birds, as upon ſome par- 
« ticular ſatisfactions, which, though not merely 
rural, muſt naturally create a deſire of ſeein 

that place, where only I have met with them. 
As to my paſſage I ſhall make no other men- 
tion, than of the pompous pleaſure of being 
<«-whirled along with fix horſes, the eaſy gran- 
_«£ deur of lolling in an handſome chariot, the re- 
ciprocal ſatis faction the inhabitants of all towns 
and villages received from, and returned to 
8 paſſengers of ſuch diſtinction. The. gentle- 
© man's ſeat (with whom, among others, I had 


* the honour to go down) is the remains of an 
ancient caſtle which has ſuffered very much 


for the loyalty of its inhabitants. The ruins 
0of the ſeveral turrets and ſtrong holds, gave 
* my imagination more pleaſant exercife than 
the moſt magnificent ſtructure could, as I look 
upon the honourable wounds of a defaced ſol- 
dier with more veneration than the moſt exact 
proportion of a beautiful woman. As this de- 


£ {olation renewed i in mea'general remembrance 


of the calamities of the late civil wars, I began 
to grow defirous to know the hiſtory of the 


particular ſcene of action in this place of my 


abode. I here muſt beſeech you not to think 
me tedious in mentioning a certain barber, 
©who for his general knowledge of things and 
perſons, may be had in equal eſtimation with 
any of that order among the Romans. This 
6 Perſon was allowed to be the beſt hiſtorian 


I UPON 


was. 
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upon the ſpot; and the ſe uel of my tale will 
dA diſcover, that I did not chooſe him ſo much 
for the ſoft touch of his hand, as his abilities 
78 entertain me with an account of the Lea- 
guer lime, as he calls it, the moſt authentic 
relations of which, through all parts of the 
town, are derived from this perſon. I found 
* kim, indeed, extremely loquacious, but withal 
* a man of as much veracity as an impetuous 
« ſpeaker could be. The firſt time he came to 
© ſhave me, before he applied his weapon to my 
chin, he gave a flouriſh with it, very like the 
* ſalutation the price-fighters give the company 
© with theirs, which made me apprehend inci- 
© fion would as certainly enſue. The dexterity 
of this overture conſiſts in playing the razor, 
with a nimble wriſt, mighty near the noſe 
without touching it: convincing him there- 
fore of the dangerous conſequence of ſuch an 
o unneceflary agility, with much perſuaſion 1 
* ſupprefied it. During the peruſal of my face 
© he gives me ſuch accounts of the families in 
the eee as tradition and his own 


z obſervation have furniſhed him with. When- 


ever the precipitation of his account makes 
ghim blunder, his cruel right-hand correſponds, 
7 and the razor diſcovers on my face, at what 
© part of it he was in the peaceable, and at 
* what part in the bloody incidents of his nar- 
rative. But I had long before learned to ex- 
poſe my perſon to any difficulties that might 
tend to the improvement of my mind. His 


7 | breath, 
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breath, 1 found, was very peſtilential, and 
being obliged to utter a great deal of it, for 
the carrying on his narrations, 1 beſought him, 


before he came into my room, to go into the 


+ kitchen and mollify it with a break faſt. When 
$ he had taken off my beard, with part of my 


* face, and dreſſed my wounds in the capacity 


of a barber- ſurgeon, we traverſed the out- 
works about the caſtle, where I received par- 


« ticular information in what places any of note 


among the beſiegers, or the beſieged, re- 
f e, any wound, and I was carried al- 
ways to the very ſpot where the fact was done, 


how ſoever dangerous (ſcaling part of the | 


$ walls, or ſtumbling over looſe ſtones) my ap- 
* proach to ſuch a place might be; it being con- 
4 ceived impoſſible to arrive at a true knowl 


* of thoſe matters without this hazardous ex- 


* planation upon them; inſomuch that I re- 
. ceived more contuſions from theſe ſpecula- 


(tions, t than I probably could have done, had 


] been the moſt bold adventurer at the demo- 


+ lition of this caſtle. This, as all other his 
; informations, the barber fo lengthened and 


a huſbanded with digreſſions, that he had al- 

; ways ſomething new to offer, wiſely con- 

« cluding that when he had finiſhed the part of 

an hiſtorian, I ſhould have no occaſion for him 
bas a barber. 

Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 

f byildiog, 1 I ee it perfectly reſembled any 
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þ © of thoſe caſtles,” which in my infancy. I had 


met with in romances, where ſeveral unfor- 
b'tunate knights and ladies were, by certain 
giants, made priſoners irrecoverably, until 
*.the Knight of the Burning Peſtle,” or 
© any other of equal hardineſs, ſhould deliver 
* them from a long captivity. There is a park 
adjoining, pleaſant beyond the moſt poetical 
{62 deſcription; one part of which is particularly 
private by being inacceſſible to thoſe that have 
not great reſolution. This I have made ſa- 
'* ered to love and poetry, and after having re- 


gularly invoked the goddeſs I adore, I here 


 * compoſe a tender couplet or two, which, when 


come home, I venture to ſhew my patticu- 
© lar friends, who love me ſo well as to conceal 
© my follies. After my poetry ſinks upon me, 
I relieve the labour of my brain by a little 


* manuſcript with my ps. Pa with 
0 eee 


Here on a ee like amorous ſot, 
_ * 1 fometime carve a true-loye's knot ; 
There a tall oak her name does bear, | 
© In a large ſpreading character. | 


8 I Conifeſs once whilſt-F was engraving one. 

0 of my moſt curious conceits upon a delicate 
ſmooth bark, my feet, in the tree which I. 
had gained with much ſkill, deſerted me; and 
*the lover with much amazement, came 
bp plump into the river: I did not recover the 
* true ſpirit of amour under a week, and not 

4 .6 without 


— 
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0 ee applying myſelf to ſome of the ſofteſt 
« paſſages in Caſſandra, and Cleopatra. 


These are the, pleaſures I mect without 
doors; thoſe within were as follow. I had 
the happineſs to lie in a room that had a large 
« hole opening from it, which, by unqueſtionable 
© tradition, had been formerly continued to an 
| © abbey two miles from the caſtle, for a com- 


* munication betwixt the auſtere creatures of 
that place, with others not altogether ſo con- 
« templative. And the keeper's brother aſſures. 
me, that when he formerly lay in this room, 


he had ſeen ſome of the ſpirits of this departed. 


« brotherhood, enter from the hole into this 
chamber, . they continued with the ut- 


moſt civility to fleſh and blood, until they 


were oppreſſed by the morning air. If 1 


do not receive his account with a very ſerious 


and believing countenance, he ventures to 


6 laugh at me as a molt ridiculous infidel. The 


© moſt unaccountable pleaſure I take is with a 
_ © fine white young owl, which ſtrayed one night 
in at my window, and which 1 was refolved 


to make a priſoner, but withal to give all the 


* indulgence that its confinement could poſfibly 
admit of. I ſo far infinuated myſelf into his 


« favour, by preſents of treſh proviſions, that 


© we could be very good company together. 
There is ſomething in the eye of that crea». 
* ture, of ſuch merry luſtre, ſomething of ſuch 


human cunuing in the turn of his viſage, that 


6 1 found vaſt n in the ſurvey of 1 it. One 
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8 objection indeed: } at firſt ſaw, that this bird 
being the bird of Pallas, the choice of this 
© favourite might afford curious matter of 
© raillery to the ingenious, eſpecially when it 
< ſhall be known, that I am as much delighted 
with a cat as ever Montaigne was. But not- 
< withſtanding this, I am ſo far from being 
© aſhamed of this particular humour, that I ei- 
© teem myſelf very happy in having my odd 
| © taſte of pleaſure provided for, upon ſuch rea- 
© ſonable terms. What heightened all the plea- 
© ſures I have ſpoke of, was the agreeable free- 
dom with which the gentleman of the houſe 
© entertained us; every one of us came into, or 
| © feft the company, as he thought fit ; dined in 
his chamber or the parlour, as a fit of ſpleen 
or ſtudy directed him; nay, fometimes every 
man rode or walked a different way, ſo that 
© we never were together, but when we were 
perfectly pleaſed with ourſelves, and each 
„ 
Tam, 8IR, 
Vour moſt obedient, 


'6 Humble ſervant, 
| c R. B. K* 


P. 8. I had jut given my onder for the Dor 
when my friend Mrs. Bicknell made me a viſit. 
She came to defire I would ſhew her the ward- 


* Perhaps Richard Bickerſtaff, a fi gnature of ins, 
| robe 


partly real and partly POO 


| Ne 50. 
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robe of the 1 (where the various habirs 
of the anceſtors of that illuſtrious family are 


preſerved) in order to furniſh her with a proper 


| _ dreſs for the Wips. or Barn“. 


Upon fight of 


the little ruffs, ſhe ſnatched one of them from 


the pin, clapt it around her neck, and turning 
briſkly towards me, repeated a ſpeech out of . 
part in the comedy of that name. 
reſt of the actors enter into their ſeveral parts 
with the ſame ſpirit, the humorous characters 


her 


If the 


of this play cannot but appear excellent on the 


theatre: for very good judges have informed 
me, that the author has drawn them with great 


propriety, aud an exact obſervation of the Man- 
Nxs rok IRONSIDE + 


ners. 


4 4 ns eee Comedy by Mr. John Gay, ated at 


« Drury-lane, and printed in 4to, 1713; pr. 15. 64,” —It 
was not more ſucceſsful, when after the author's reviſal and 
£ alteration, it was acted at Lincolns-Inn- Fields, ud TI 
in 8vo, 1730. 


+ See GUARDIAN Ne 10, Ne 15, and Niles. | 


Adu. There! is now preparing for the preſs, a Collection 


of Original Poems and Tranſlatiens by the moſt eminent 
hands, to be publiſhed by Mr. SEELE. 
_ therefore as are willing to appear in this Miſcellany, are 
deſired to communicate the ſame to Jacob Tonfon 1 in the 


Strand. GUARDIAN in . lia. 


"WL * Juſt publiſhed, A Demonſtration of che Exiſtence, 
Wiklom, and Omnipotence of Go, drawn from the know - 
ledge of Nature, particularly of Man. By the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, Author of Telemachus, and tranſlated by 
the ſame hand that Engliſhed that excellent piece. This 
book, tranſieted as ſuppoſed by Mr. John Ozell, is the 


| ſubjeR of GUARDIAS, Ne 69. 


No 51. 
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Ne 51. Saturday, May 9, TIES 
By STEELE, or Dr. YOUNG. 


ä FO 2 2 2 1 — * - 3 
— 


| Rex antique laudis & artis 
peer, ſanclos 885 recludere fontes. 
| Virg. Georg. ii. 174. 


| Of arts diſclos'd i in ancient days, I ſing, 
And venture to unlock the ſacred ſpring. 


T is probable the firſt Poets were found at 
the altar, that they employed their talents 
in adorning and animating the worſhip of their 
gods; the ſpirit of Poetry and Religion recipro- 
cally warmed each other, Devotion inſpired 
Poetry, and Poetry exalted Devotion; the moſt 
ſublime capacities were put to the moſt noble 
uſe; purity of will, and fineneſs of underſtand- 
ing, were not ſoch ſtrangers as they have been 
in latter ages, but were inoſt frequently lodged 
in the ſame breaſt, and went, as it were, band 
in hand to the glory of the world's great Ruler, 
and the benefit of mankind. To reclaim our 
modern Poetry, and turn it into its due and pri- 
mitive channel, is an endeavour altogether 
wprrhy a far greater character than the mw 5 
ian 
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95 dian of a private family. Kingdom s might be the 
better for the converſion of the muſes from ſenſua- 


lity to Natural Religion, aud princes on their 


— might be obliged and protected by its 


wor. 

Were it modeſt, 1 ſhould profeſs myſelf. a 
great admirer of Poeſy, but that profeſſion is in 
effect telling the world that I have a heart ten- 


der and generous, a heart that can ſwell with 


the joys, or be depreſſed with the misfortunes 
of.others, nay more, even of imaginary per- 
ſons a heart large enough to receive the great- 
eſt ideas nature can ſuggeſt, and d: licate enough 
to reliſh the moſt beautiful; it is deſiring man- 
kind to believe that 1 am capable of entering 
into all thoſe ſubtle graces, and all that divine 
elegance, the en joy ment of which is to be felt 
only, and not ebreſſed. 


All kinds of Poeſy arg amiable ; but Sacred 


Poeſy ſhould be our moſt eſpecial delight. Other 


Poetry leads us through flowery meadows or beau- 
tiful gardens, refreſhes us with cooling breezes 


or delicious fruits, ſooths us with the murmur of 


waters or the melody of birds, or elſe conveys 


us to the court or camp; dazzles our imagina- 


tion with crowns and ſcepters, embattled hoſts, 


or heroes ſhining in burniſhed ſteel: but Sacred 
Numbers ſeem to admit us into a ſolemn and 
magnificent temple, they encircle us with every 


thing that is holy and divine, they ſuperadd an 
. agrecable awe and reverence to all thoſe pleaſing 


emotions we feel from other lays, an awe an 


Tok. EY ſweet 


reverence that cxalts, while it chaſtiaes: its 
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ſweet authority reſtrain each undue liberty. of 
thought, word and action; it makes us think 
better and more nobly of ourſelves, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the great preſence we are in, where 
ſaints ſurround us, and angels are our allow. 
worſhippers: | | 
O let me glory, glory i in my CG: | 
b Whom ſhould I fing, but him who gave me voice! 
k This theme ſhall laſt, when Homer's ſhall decay, 
| When arts, arms, kings and kingdoms, melt away. 
And can it, Powers immortal, can it be, 
| That this high province was reſerv'd for me? 
Whate' er the new, the raſh adventure coſt, 
In wide eternity I dare be loft. oat | 
I dare launch out, and ſhew the Muſes more 
Than e'er the learned ſiſters ſaw before. 
In narrow limits they were wont to fing, 
'To teach the ſwain, or celebrate the king : 
I graſp the whole, no more to parts confin d, 
I lift my voice, and fing to human-kind : 
i fing to men and angels; angels join | 
(While ſuch the theme) their ſacred EY with | 
| mine . 


But beſides the greater pleaſure which we 
receive from Sacred Poeſy, it has another vaſt 
advantage above all other; when it has placed 
us in that imaginary Temple (of which I juſt 
now ſpoke) methinks the mighty genius of the 
place covers us with an inviſible hand, aud ſecures. 
us in the enjoyments we poſſeſs. 7 We find a 
kind of refuge in our pleaſure, and our diverſion 
becomes our ſafety. Why then ſhould not 
every heart that is addicted to the Muſes, cry 


l Young's 71 Laſt Day,” Book II. Is &c. 
Pa # out 
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out in the holy warm: of the beſt Poet that 
ever lived, ** I will magnify thee, O Lord, my 


King, and Iwill Praiſe THY name for ever and 


8 ever.“ Foy 


That greater benefit may ip reaped from 


Sacred Poeſy than from any other, is indiſputa- 
ble; but is it capable of yielding ſuch exquiſite 


delight? Has it a title only to the regard of 


the ſerious and aged? Is it only to be read on 


| Sundays, and to be bound in black ? Or. does. 


it put in for the good eſteem of the gay, the 
fortunate, the young? Can it rival a ball or a 
theatre, or give pleaſure to thoſe who are con- 
verſant with beauty, and have their palates ſet 
high with all the delicacies, and POIgPAREY of 
human wit? 


That Poetry gives us us the 0 laute 


which affects us molt, and that affects us moſt, 


which is on a ſubject in which we have the 
deepeſt concern; for this reaſon it is a rule in 

epic Poetry, that the tale ſhould be taken from 
1 e hiſtory of that country to which it is writ- 


ten, ör at fartheſt from their diſtant auceſtors. 
Thus Homer ſung Achilles to the deſcendents 


of Achilles ; and Vi to Auguſtus that Eero 8 
. | Pu: Sh 
Genus unde F | 


9 8 Patres, "ny, alle mania Rome. WM =, 
. A Fg n. 1 ; 6. 


WE Poe whence the race of Alban fathers ome, 
85 And the long POR of majeſtic Rome.“ 
| | Dk YDEN, 
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Had they changed ſobjects, they had certainly 
deen worſe poets at Greece and Rome, what- 
ever they had been eſteemed by the reſt of man- 
kind ; bud 7 in what ſubjects have we the greateſt 
concern, but in thoſe at the very thought of 
which I his world grows lefs and leſs, and all 
46 its glories fade away ?” 
All other Poeſy muſt be dropt at the gate of 
Death, this alone can enter with us into lmmor- 
tality ; it will admit of an improvement only, 
not (ſtrictly ſpeaking) an entire alteration, from 
the er of Cherubim and Seraphim. It 
ſhall not be forgotten, when the ſun and moon 
are remembered no more; it fhall never die, 
but (if I may fo expreſs inyſelf) be the meaſure 
ol eternity, and tlie laudable ambition of Ven- 
welt, +: 
How then can 880 Aber roch come in com» 
petition with it? 


| Whatever great or areadful has been 
Within the view of conſcious flars or ſun, 
Is far beneath my daring! I look down 
On all the Gtendors of the Britiſh crown ; 
 Fhis globe is for my verſe a narrow bound: 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around; 
Oh all ye ſpirits, ho ſoe er disjoin'd, 
Of every various order, place and kind, 
Hear and aſſiſt a feeble mortal's lays : 
»Tis your Eternal King I ſtrive to praiſe.” 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, are 
taken out of a manuſcript poem on the Laſt 
Day“, which will ſhortly appear in public. 


By Dr. Edward Yours, firſt printed in 1714. 
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5 Te che Gvanpiay. 
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| «SIR, _ . VV 


HE N you ſpeak of the good CI | 
would arife from the ho of ingeni= 


4 ous men, if they could be prevailed upon to 


. * turn their thoughts upon the ſublime ſubjects 


of religion, ſhould, methinks, be an attrac- 
tive to them, if you would pleaſe to lay be- 
* fore them, that noble ideas aggrandiſe the 


« ſoul of him who writes with a true taſte of 
« virtue, I was juſt now reading David's la- 


mentation over Saul and Jonathan, and that 
divine piece was peculiarly pleaſing to me, in 


that there was ſuch an exquifite ſorrow ex- 


« prefled in it without the leaſt alluſion to the 
« difficulties from whence David was extricated 
« by the fall of thoſe grit ou in his way to 


+ empire, When he rec 


; reflection upon the merit of the unhappy man 


| « who was taken out of his way, but what 
« raiſes his ſorrow, inſtead of giving. him con- 


0 Tur beauty of Iſrael is flain upon thy high - 


places: how are the mighty fallen! | 
«+ TELL it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the 


& ſtreets of Aſkelon ; Leſt the daughters of the 


Philiſtines rejoice, leſt the e ag of the 
“ uncircumciſed triumph, 
„ ME mountains of Gilbaa, let there be no 


C N wes let there be rain ypon you, nor | 
&3 -. *© Relay 
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ves the tidings of 
« Saul's death, his generqus mind has in it no 
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fields of offerings : b For chere the ſhield of the 
« mighty is vilely caſt away, the ſhield of Saul 
& 25 though he had not been anointed with oil. 
Saul, and Jonathan were lovely and. plea- 
44 ſant in their-lives, and in their deaths they 
e were not divided: they were ſwifter than 
4 eagles, they were ſtronger than lions. 

„ daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, 
te who. clothed you in ſcarlet, with other de- 
lights, who put on ornaments of gold upon 
your apparel,” 

How beautiful is the more amiable and 
noble parts of Saul's character, repreſented by 
4a man whom that very Saul purſued to death! 
« But when he comes to mention Jonathan, the 
« ſublimity ceaſes, and not able to mention his 

« generous friendſhip, and the moſt noble in- 
I ſtances ever given by man; he ſinks into a 

«* fondneſs; that will not admit of high language 
© or alluſions to the greater circumſtances of 
their lite, and turns only upon their familiar 
© converſ. 
I am diſtreſſed far thee, my ech Jona- 
than; very pleaſant haſt thou been unto me: 
& thy love to me was wonderful, . 12 
love of women.“ ä 

In the mind of this adenirabile man, Bran · 
deur, majeſty, and worldly power, were deſpi- 
cable conſiderations, When he caſt his eye 
upon the merit of him who was ſo ſuddenly 
' © ſnatched from them: And when he began to 
think of the great friendſhip of ate his 

| ard 
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« panegyric is uttered only in broken exclama- 5 
tions, and tender expreſſions of how much 
they both loved, not how much Jonathan 


« deſerved. 


Pray pardon this, SOTYY was to hint only 
c that the virtue, not the elegance of fine wri- 
4 tig is the thing e to be oonſidered ; 


+ by a Guardian. 
8 Iam, SIR, 


6 Youi humble fond 
| hs C. F 9. 


Ne 52. Monday, May 11, 171 * 
+2 By STEELE. 
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| os fits in orbe 
Cafe liber erit 


Cæſar alone, of all mankind, is free. 


Lucan. 


r Shall not aſſume to myſelf the merit of every 
1 thing in theſe Papers. Whereſoever in 
reading or converſation, I obſerve any thing 


* See GvarD. Ne 10. Ne 15, and Notes. This Paper 


Ne 51, is aſcribed to STEELE, but probably it was written 


by E. Youns, D. D. There appears however no autho- 


rity for this aſſignment, but what the Paper itſelf furniſhes, 


7 * which the reader muſt ultimately judge for himſelf, 
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that is curious and uncommon, uſeful or enter» 
taining, I ieſolve to give it to the public. The 
greateſt part of this very Paper is au extract fr 

a French manuſcript, which was lent. me by 
my good friend Mr. Charwell *. He tells me 
he has had it about theſe twenty years in his 
poſſeſſion: and he ſeems to me to have taken | 
- from it. very many of the maxims he has pur- 
ſued in the new ſettlement, I have heretofore | 
ſp:.ken of, upon his lands . He has given me 
full liberty to make what uſe of it I ſhall think 
fit; either to publiſh i it entire, or to retail it out 
by pennyworths. I have determined to retail 
it, and for that end I have tranflated divers paſ- 
ſages rendering the words Livre, , ſour, and many 
others of known fig nification in France, into 
their equivalent ſenſe, that I may the better be 
underſtood by my Engliſh readers. The book 
contains ſeveral memoirs concerning Monfieur | 
Colbert, who had the honour to be ſecretary of 
ſtate to his moſt chriftian majeſty, and ſuperin- 
tendant or chief director of the arts and manu- 
factures of his kingdom. The paſſage for to 
day is as follows: 

Ir happened that the king was one day 
© exprefling his wonder to this miniſter, that the 
United Provinces ſhould give him fo much 
trouble, that ſo great a monarch as he was 
* ſhould not be able to reduce ſo ſmall a ſtate, 


E Blend Cors rox, Ech of Briſtol, M. p. for that 
City. See GUARD. we * p. 59. 8vo. + Jbigem. 6 
Wit 
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. with: half the power of his whole dominions. 
To which Monſieur Colbert is faid to have 
© made the following anſwer ; 

„Sir, I preſume upon your indulgence to 
« f peak bb have thought upon this ſubject. 
66 oh that freedom which becomes a faithful 
* ſervant, and one who bas nothing more at 
« heart than your majeſty's glory, and the 
<4 proſperity of your whole people, Your ter- 
66. ritories are vaſtly greater than the United 


6: Netherlands; but, Sir, it is not land that 


«fights. againſt land, but the ſtrength and 


« riches of our nation, againſt the ſtrength and 


< riches of another, I thould, have ſaid only 
« riches, ſince it is money that feeds and clothes 
« the ſoldier, furniſhes the magazine, provides 
<« the train of artillery, and anſwers the charge 
of all other military preparations. Now the 
« riches of a prince, or ſtate, are juſt ſo much 
44 a8 they can levy upon their ſubjects, ſtill 


leaving them ſufficient for their {ubfiſtence. 
« If this ſhall not be left, they will deſert to 


6 Other countries for better uſage; and I am 
6 ſorry to ſay it, that too many of your maje- 
« ſty's ſubjects are already among your neigh» 
„ bours, in the condition of footmen and valets 
for their daily bread ; many of your artiſans 
« too are fled from the ſeverity of your collec- 
* tors, they are at this time improving the 
« manufactures of your enemies. Front 


. has loſt the benefit of their hands for 
« ever, and your majeſty all hopes of any 


c future excites wy their OY For 
« the 
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<« the extraordinary ſums of one year, you have 
parted with an inheritance. 'T am never able 
dc without the utmoſt indignation, to think of 
& that miniſter, who had the confidence to tell 
„ your father, his ſubjects were but too happy, 
&« that they were not yet reduced to eat grafs : 
« as if ſtarving his people, were the only way 
& to free himſelf from their ſeditions. But peo- 
« ple will not ſtarve in France, as long as bread 
« is to be had in any other country. How | 
% much more worthy of a prince was that _— 
« ing of your grandfather of glorious memory®, 
e that he hoped to fee that day, when every 
| & houſekeeper in his dominions ſhould be able 
4 to allow his family a capon for their Sunday's 
« ſupper ? 1 lay down this therefore as my firſt 
principle, that your taxes upon your ſubjects 
& muſt leave them ſufficient for their ſubſiſ- 
& tence, at leaſt as comfortable a ſubſiſtence as 
they will find among your neighbours. 
Upon this principle I ſhall be able to make 
<« ſome compariſon between the revenues of your 
* majeſty, and thoſe of the States-general. 
Vour territories are near thirty times as great, 
«'your people more than four times as many, 
« yet your revenues are not thirty, no, nor four 
« times as great, nor indeed as great again, as 


£ 6 * of the h e 


2 Henry IV. Yet I have always thought he had better 
| have wiſhed 2 & JOE | of 1 meat, * 
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In what one article are you able to raiſe 

% twice as much from your ſubjects as the 
States can do from ' theirs? Can you take 
4 twice as much from the rents of the lands 
4 and houſes ? What are the yearly rents of 


& your whole kingdom? and how much of 
e theſe will your majeſty be able to take with- 
out ruining the landed intereſt ? You have, 
„Sir, above a hundred millions of acres, and 
not above thirteen millions of ſubjects eight 


e acres to every ſubject; how inconſiderable 
„ muſt be the value of land, where ſo many 
_** acres are to provide for a ſingle perfon ! where 
a ſingle perſon is the whole market for the 


« product of ſo much land! And what ſort of 


e cuſtomers are your ſubjects to theſe lands? 
„What clothes is it that they wear? what pro- 


* viſions do they conſume? Black bread, 
© Onion, and other roots, are the uſual diet 4c 


e the generality of your people ; their common 


„ drink the pure element; they are dreſſed in 
* canvaſs and wooden ſhoes, I mean ſuch of 
„them as are not bare-foot; and half-Haked. 
« How very mean muſt be the eight acres which 


will afford no better ſubſiſtence to a ſingle 5 


« perſon! Jet ſo many of your people hve 
«in this deſpicable manner, that four pounds 
«© will be eaſily believed to exceed the annual ex- 

„ pences of every one of them at a medium. 
« And how little of this expence will be comin 


4 to the land-owner for his rent? or, which is 


1 the ſamo * for the mere product of his 
| 2 8 land 2 2 
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Wes land? Of every ching that is conſumed, the — 
5 greateſt part of the value is the, price of la- 
„ bour that is beſtowed upon it; and it is not 2 
« very ſmall part of their price that is paid to 
« your Majeſty in your exciſes. Of the four 
„ pounds expence of eyery ſubject, it can hardly 
be thought that more than four and twenty 
e ſhillings are paid for the mere product of the 
* land. Then if there are eight acres to every 
ſubject, and every ſubject for his conſump- 
„ tion pays no more than four and twenty ſhil- 
lings to the land, three ſhillings at a medium 
4% muſt be the full yearly value of every acre in 
s your kingdom. Your lands, ſeparated from 
the buildings, cannot be 9 higher. 
And what then ſhall be be thought the yearly 
et value of the houſes, or, which is the ſame 
< thing, of the lodgings of your thirteen mil- 
« lions of ſubjects? What numbers of theſe 
« are begging their bread throughout your 
| G kingdom ? If your majeſty were to walk in- 
*. c9gr/79. through the very ſtreets of your capi- 
« tal, and would give a farthing to every beggar 
that atks you alms in a walk ef one hour, you 
% would: have nothing left of a piſtale. How 
« miſerable muſt be the lodgings of theſe 
« wretches ! even thoſe that will not aſk your - 
_ © charity, are huddled together, four or five 
families in a houſe. Such is the lodging in 
your capital. That of your other towns is 
yet of leſs value; but nothing can be more 
e ruinous than the cottages in the villages. Six 
7 ſhillings 
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« ſhillings for the lodging of every one of your 
« thirteen: millions of ſubjects, at a medium, 
4% muſt needs be the full yearly value of all the 
s houſes. So that at four ſhillings for every 
. acre, and fix ſhillings for the lodging of every 
s ſubject. the rents of your whole kingdom will 
be leſs than twenty millions, and yet a great 
% deal more than they were ever yet found to 
« be, by the moſt exact ons that has been 
40 taken. 

The next queſtion then is, how bed * 
« theſe rents your majeſty will think fit to take 
+ to your own ule ? Six of the twenty millions 
« are in the hands of the clergy; and little 
enough for the ſupport of three hundred 
'*« thouſand eccleſiaſticks, with all their neceſ- 
'« ſary attendants; it is no more than twenty 

pounds a year for every one of the maſters. 
Theſe, Sir, are your beſt guards; they keep 
your ſubjects loyal in the midſt of all their 
% miſery. Your majeſty will not think it your 
* intereſt to take any thing from the church. 
« From that which remains in the hands of 
your lay-fubje&s, will you be able to take 
„ more than five millions to your own uſe? 
 ©& This is more than ſeven ſhillings i in the pound; 
* and then, after neceflary reparations, to- 

« gether with loſſes by the failing of tenants, | 
„how very little will be left to the owners! _ 
% Theſe are gentlemen, who have never been 
e bred eitHer to trade or manufactures, they 
have no other way of living than by their 
85 £ 5 | «rents z 
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4 rents; and when theſe ſhall be. taken from * 


« them, they muſt fly to your armies, as to an 
« hoſpital, for their daily bread, 

Now, Sir, your majeſty will give me . 
* to examine what are the rents of the United 
Netherlands, and how great a part of theſe 
« their governors may take to themſelves, with- 
_ « out oppreſſion of the owners. There are in 


& thoſe provinces three millions of acres, and as 


«© many millions of ſubjects, a ſubject for every 
 * acre. Why ſhould not then the ſingle acre 
there be as valuable as the eight, acres in 
France, fince it is to provide for as many 
„ mouths? Or if great part of the proviſions 
of the people are fetched in by their trade 
from the ſea or foreign countries, they will 
end at laſt in the improvement of their lands. 
4% have often heard, and am ready to believe, 
« that thirty ſhillings, one with another, is leſs 
« than the yearly value of every acre in thoſe 
vs provinces. | le 
% And how much leſs than this will be the 
4 yearly value of lodging, for every one of their 
«© ſubjects? There are no beggars in their 
66 ſtreets, ſcarce a fingle one in a whole pro- 

„ vince. Their families in great towns are 
« lodged in palaces, in compariſon with thoſe 
of Paris. Even the houſes in their villages 
4 are more coſtly than in many of your cities. 

„If ſuch is the value of their three millions of 
 « acres, and of lodging for as many millions 
of Es. the N rents of lands and 
| | Sr houſes 
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% houſes are nine millions in thoſe Pro- 
indes. | 

„Then how _ of this: may. 2s States 
« take without ruining the land-owners, for the 


« defence of their people? Their lands there, 


« by the cuſtom of deſcending in equal thares 


to all the children, are diſtributed into. fo 


„% many hands, that few or no perſons are ſub» 


1 ſiſted by their rents; land-owners, as well as 


others, are chiefly ſubſiſted by trade and ma- 


* nufactures; and they can therefore with as 


« as your Majeſty's ſubjects can a quarter. The 


much eaſe part with half of their whole rents, 


e States-General may as well take four millions 

% and a half from their rents, as your Majeſty 

« can five from thoſe of your ſubjects. 
5 It remains now only to compare the exciſes 


of both countries. And what exciſes can your 


* 


4 majeſty hope to receive by the conſumption 
at 8 half-ſtarved, and half naked beggars in 


60 your ſtreets? How great a part of the price 


J of all that is eat or drunk or conſumed by 


s thoſe wretched creatures ! how great a part 


of the price of canvas cloth and wooden ſhoes, | 
- 46 that are N where worn throughout the 
% country! How great a part of the price of 


their water, or their black bread and onions, 


„ the general diet of your people? If your 


* majeſty were to receive the whole price of 
* thoſe. things, your exchequer would hardly 
run over. Yet ſo much the greateſt part of 


A 2 your ſubjects live 1 in this delpicabin manner, 


590 „ that 


5 


Pd 


yu 
” 


wn 


« that the animal expence of every one at a mes 


* dium, can be no more than I have mentioned. 
% One would almoſt think they ſtarve: them- 


4 ſelves to defraud your majeſty of your reve- 
«© nues. It is impoſſible to conceive that more 
« than an eighth part can be excifed from the 
„ expences of your ſubjects, who live ſo very 
* poorly, and then, for thirteen millions of peo- 
« ple your whole revenue by exciſes, will 
„ amount to no more than ſix millions and a 


„„ 


« And how much leſs than this ſum will 
„the States be able to levy. by the ſame tax 
«© upon their ſubjects? There are no beggars 
« in that country. The people of their great 
« towns live at a vaſtly greater charge than 
4 yours. And even thoſe in their villages are 
<6 better fed andcleathed, than the people of your 
<< towns: At a medium, every one of their ſub- 
« jects live at twice the colt of thoſe of France, 
„Trade and manufactures are the things that 
„ furniſh them with money for this expence. 
4 Therefore if thrice as much ſhall be exciſed 
et from the expence of the Hollanders, yet {till 


4 they will have more left than the ſubjects of 


% your majeſty, though you ſhould take nothing 
% at all from them. I muſt believe therefore 
4 that it will be as eaſy to levy thrice as much 
by exciſes upon the Dutch ſubject as the 


„ French, thirty ſhillings upon the former, as 


& eaſily as ten upon the latter, and conſequently 


four millions and a half of pounds upon their 


three 
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= three mAlliows of ſubjefts.; ſo that in the 


& whole, by rents and exciſes, they will be 
« able to raiſe nine millions within the year. If 


4 of this ſum, for the maintenance of their 
e clergy, which are not ſo numerous as in France, 


the charge of their civil liſt, and the preſer- 


4 vation of their Dikes, one million is to be de- 
« ducted; yet ſtill they will have eight for their 
e defence, a revenue ws to two thirds of your: 


„ majeſty's. 


“ Your majeſty will now no longer wont, 


| te that you have not been able to reduce theſe 


« provinces with half the power of your whole 


„ dominions, yet half is as much as you will 
„ be ever able to employ againſt them; Spain 
“ and Germany will be always ready to eſpouſe 


&« their quarrel, their forces will be ſufficient to 


& cut out work for the other half; and I wiſh 
* too you could be quiet on the fide of Italy, 

and England. 

What then is the advice I would preſume 


to give your majeſty ? To disband the greateſt 
„ part of your forces, and ſave ſo many taxes 
&« to your people. Your very dominions make 
« you too powerful to fear any inſult from your 
« neighbours. To turn your thoughts from 


„war, and cultivate the arts of peace, the 
e trade and manufactures of your people ; this 
* ſhall make you the moſt powerful prince, and 
« at the ſame. time your ſubjects the richeſt of 
« all other ſubjects. In the ſpace of twenty 
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6 4 years they will be able to give your majeſty 
reater ſums with eaſe, than you can now. 
draw from them with the greateſt difficulty. 
| « You have abundant materials in your king- 

« dom to employ your people, and they do not 
want capacity to be employed. Peace and 
trade ſhall carry out their labour to all the 


parts of Europe, and bring back yearly trea- 
fſures to your ſubjects. There will be always 


e fools enough to purchaſe the manufactures of 


% France, though a ſhould be prohibited 
A to purchaſe thofe of other countries. In the 
mean time your majeſty ſhall never want ſuf; 
« ficient ſums to buy now and then an impor- 
< tant fortreſs from one or other of your indi- 
gent neighbours. But, above all, peace ſhall 
+ ingratiate your majeſty with the Spaniſh na- 
tion, during the life of their crazy king; and 
after his death a few ſeaſonable preſents among 
„his courtiers ſhall purchaſe the reverſion of 
his crowns, with all the treaſures of the In- 
dies, and then the world muſt be your own.” 


This was the fubftance of what was then 
| © ſaid by Monſieur Colbert. The King was not 

a at all offended with this liberty of his miniſter. 
He knew the value of the man, and ſoon after 
© made him the chief direQor of the rage and 
AY manufaQures of his people “. - 4 


* See SPECT. vol III. N* 180, by Mr. H. Martyn. 
| 55 | Ne 53 | 


N- 83. Tuesday, May 12, 171 3. 
By 8 1 E E L E. 
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Definant | 
Ilan alfa ne noſeant 1007+ 
| Ter. Prol. ad Andr. 


Let them ceaſe to ſpeak ill of others, leſt . hear 
9 their own miſdeeds. 


JT halogens that the letter, which was in one 
J of my Papers concerning a Lady ill- treated 
by the EXAMINER, and to which he replies by 
taxing the TATLER with the like practice, was 
written by one STEELE, who put his name to 
the collection of Papers called LucusraTioNs. 
It was a wrong thing in the Examiner to go any 
farther than the Guardian for what is ſaid in 
the Guardian; but ſince STEELE owns the let- 
ter, it is the ſame thing. I apprehend, by 
reading the Examiner over a ſecond time, that 
he infinuates, by the words cloſe to the Royal 
Stamp, he would have the man turned out of 
his office. Conſidering he is ſo malicious, I 
cannot. but think STEELE has treated him very 
mercifully in his anſwer, which follows. This 
STEELE is ne a very good ſort of a man, 
Aa 2 ” and 
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8 „See GUarD- Ne 41. 


and it is a thouſand pities he does not under- 
ſtand politics; but, if he is turned out, my Lady 


Lizard will invite him down to our country 


' houſe. I ſhall be very glad of his company, and 


I'll certainly leave ſomething to one of his chil- : 
dren. 


| To Nzsroz IRoNsIDE, ry : 
8 I R, : 


IAM obliged t to fly to you for "RA foe 
© ſevere uſage, which a very great author, the 


* Examiner, his been pleaſed to give me for 
* what you have lately publiſhed in defence of a 


1 young Lady *. He does not put his name to 
bis writings, and therefore he ought not to 


reflect upon the characters of thoſe who pub- 


£ lickly anſwer for what they have produced. 
»The Examiner and the GuarDIan might 


have diſputed upon any particular they had 
thought fit, without. having introduced any 


_-* thard perſon, or making any alluſions to mat- 


ters foreign to the ſubject before them. But 
* {ince he has thought fit, in his Paper of May 


- ©* the 8th, to defend himſelf by my example, I 


« ſhall beg leave to ſay to the town (by your 
© favour to me, Mr, Ironſide). that our conduct 
* would {till be very widely different, though 1 
* ſhould allow that there were particular perſons | 

pointed at in the places which he mentions in 


' © the TATLERS. * When a ſatiriſt feigns a me, | 


„ 3 


EW 
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_ muſt be the ouilt of the perſon attacked; or 
his being notoriouſly underſtood guilty before 
the ſatire was written, that can make him li- 
able to come under the fictitious appellation. 
But when the licence of printing letters of 
peoples real names is uſed, things may be 
* affixed to mens characters which are in the 
uutmoſt degree remote from them. Thus it 
' © happens in the caſe of the Earl of Notting- 
_ © ham, whom that Gentleman aſſerts to have 
left the church; though nothing is more evi- 
dent than that he deſervs better of all men in 
holy orders, or thoſe who have any reſpect for 
them, or religion itſelf, than any man in 
England can pretend to. But as to the in- 
* ſtances he gives againſt me. OLD Downes * 
is a fine piece of raillery, of which I wiſh I 
had been author. All J had to do in it, was 
do ſtrike out what related to a gentlewoman | 
about the queen, whom I thought a woman 
free from ambition, and I did it out of regard. 
to innocence. . PowWEL of the Bath+ js recon- 
ciled to me, and has made me free of his 
« ſhow. Tun, Gun, and PisTor from Wap- 
„ping J, laughed at the repreſentation which 
was made of them, and were obſerved to be 
more regular in their conduct afterwards. 
8 e character of Lono een is no odious 


1 See Tar. N* 193. and 1 | 

+ Ibid. N' 11, Noe. N. 16, A. and peſin. 

A Ibid. N“ 24. 5 | | 
| * Applied to the D. of Ox Ḿ%j . . 
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« one ; and to tell. you the truth, Mr. lronſide, 
© when I writ it, I thought it more like me 
© myſelf, than any other man; and if I had in 
my eye any illuſtrious perſon who had the 
© (ame faults with myſelf, it is no new, nor 
very criminal ſelf- love to flatter ourſelves, that 
. © what weakneſſes we have, we have in com- 
mon with great men. For the exaltation of 
« ſtyle, and embelliſhing the character, I made 
Timon a lord, and he may be a very worthy 
« one for all that I have ſaid of him. l do not 
© remember the mention of Don Diego; nor do 
© I remember that ever I thought of Lord Not- 
: < tingham,.-in any character drawn in any one 
Paper of BicCKtRsTAFF. Now as to PoLv- 
© PRAGMONT, 1 drew it as the moſt odious image 
I could paint of ambition; and Polypragmon 
. © js to men of buſineſs what Sir Fopling Flutter 
is to men of faſhion. “ He's knight of the 
1 ſhire, and repreſents you all.“ Whoſoever 
© ſeeks employment for his own private intereſt, 
6 2 or pride, and not for the good of his 
prince and country, has his ſhare in the pic- 
6 ture of Polypragmon ; ; and let this be the rule 
in examining that deſcription, and I believe 
the Examiner will find others to whom he 
would rather give a part of it, than to the 
* perſon on whom I believe he beſtows it, be- 
6 | cauſe he thinks 1800 is the moſt capable of hay- 


EE ¶ -uAPN mae Ge hs 
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®* Sce Tar, N- 1 $2 3 Vol. III. N* 48, 4 


$a, and Vol. IV. ws LR Ye FAT; Ne 210, an 
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ing his vengeance on me. But I ſay not this 
from terrors of what any man living can do 
_ * to me: I ſpeak it only to ſhow, that I have 
not, like him, fixed odious images on per- 
© ſons, but on vices. Alas, what occaſion have 
I to draw people, whom I think ill of, under 
« feigned names? I have wanted and abounded, | 
and 41 neither fear poverty, nor deſire riches; 
_* if that be true, why ſhould I be afraid, when- 
ever I ſee occaſion to examine the conduct of 
any of my fellow-ſubjeQs ? I ſhould ſcorn to 
do it but from plain facts, and at my own 
« peril, and from inſtances as clear as the day. 
Thus would I, and I will (whenever I think 
« it my duty) inquire into the behaviour of any 
man in England, if he is fo poſted, as that 
* his errors may hurt my country. This kind 
« of zeal will expoſe him who is prompted by 
i iĩt to a great deal of ill-will; and I could carry 
any points I aim at for the improvement of 
my own little affairs, without making myſelf 
« obnoxious to the reſentment of any perſon or 
party. But, alas! what is there in all the gra 


* tifications of ſenſe, the accommodations 55 | 


*-vanity, or any thing that fortune can give to 

« pleaſe a human ſoul, when they are put in 
competition with the intereſt of truth and li- 
« berty ? Mr. Ironſide, 1 confeſs I writ to you 
« that letter concerning the young lady of qua- 
_ * lity, and am glad that my autward APOLOGY + 
(as the Examiner calls it) has produced in him 
: to much remorſe as to make © any e 
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« to offended beauty. ” Tho, by the way, the - 
hraſe of offended Beavry is romantic, and 

1 as little of the compunction which ſhould 

* riſe in a man that is begging pardon of a wo- 


man for ſaying of her unjuſtly, that ſhe had 


* affronted * her God and her ſovereign.” 
* However, I will not bear hard upon his con- 
* trition ; but am now heartily ſorry 1 called 
him a miſereant, that word I think ſignifies an 
+ unbeliever. Me eſcroyant, J take it, is the old 
French word. I will give myſelf no manner 
© of liberty to make —— at him, if I may ſay 
iim; for though ſometimes I have been 14 
© Þy familiar friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a 
time talking to the Examiner ; - others, wha. 
have rallied me upon the fins of my youth, 
* tell me it 1s credibly reported that I have for- 
© merly lain with the Examiner, I have carried 
* my point, and reſcued innocence from ca- 
* lumny; and it is nothing to me, whether the 
Examiner writes againſt me in the character 
* of an eſtranged friend * or an exaſperated raul 
© treſs 1 
He is welcome from henceforward to * 
* me as he pleaſes; but as you have begun to 
* oppoſe him, never let innocence or merit be 
© traduced by him. In particular, I beg of you, 
never let the glory of our nation I, who made 
E Dr. Swift. See Swirr's Works,” Vol. XVII. 


p- 99, et ſeq. crown 8vo. 1766. 


+ Mrs. D. Ry See THEATRE, Ne 26. and 
GuARDIAN, N* 6 


t The Duke of Waasen abuſed by 1 To; 


Vol. . le "4 &c. O. Ed. in folio. | 
6 France 
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France tenble and yet has that gentleneſs to 


l be unable to bear oppoſition from the meaneſt 


* of his own countrymen, be calumniated in ſo 
# impudent a manner, as in the inſinuation that 


he affected a perpetual dictatorſnip. Let not 


4a a {ſet of brave, wiſe, and honeſt men, who did 
all that has been done tq place their queen in 
* ſo great a figure, as to ſhew mercy to the 
* higheſt potentate in Europe, be treated by 
« ungenerous men as traitors and betrayers. 
Jo prevent ſuch evils is a care worthy a Guar- 


dian. Theſe are exerciſes worthy the ſpirit 
of a man, and you ought to contemn all the 


wit in the world againſt you, when you have 
the conſolation that you act upon theſe honeſt 
* motives. If you ever ſhrink from them, get 
Bat Pidgon to comb your noddle, and write 
« fonnets on the ſmiles of the Sparkler ; but 
never call yourſelf Guardian more in a nation 
$ full of the ſentiments of honour and liberty 


J am, S 1 R, 
6 Your moſt humble ſervant; 
8 RichARD STEELE. 


p. 8. T know nothing of the letter at N 
e 8 «1 


Ne 345 | 


* 3 unable to bear, read able to bear. Grazie. in b. 
Ne 54, ad finem, | 
1 his relates to a Letter publiſhed. in the Examiner, 
Vol. III. Ne 48, in folio, to which the reader is referred 
for the farther gratification of his curioſity: it is concern- 
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Ne 54. i Wedneſday, May 13. 171 3. 
| By. 8 7 E E L E. 


* — OO EE — 


41 Neque ita porr6 aut adulatus aut admiratus ſum fortunam 
alterius, ut me mee pæniteret. Tull. 


© I never flattered, or admired, another man fortune, 
ſo as to be diſlatisfied with my own.“ | 


T hs been obſerved very 7 in authors 
I divine and prophane, that we are all equal 
after death, and this by way of conſolation for 
that deplorable Superiority which ſome among us 
ſeem to have over others ; but it would be a doc- 
trine of much more comfortable import, to eſta- 
bliſh an Equality among the living ; for the 
propagation of which paradox I ſhall hazard the 
following conceits. 
ing the affair of Lady C. Fynch, and introduced into 
that paper, apparently with a fingular inſtance of what 
SwiFT calls a refinement, in which his writings abound, 
eſpecially his papers in the Examiner, and thoſe in which 
he had no hand, though he dictated them, or gave hints for 
them. See Tar. N® 191. Ne 193. Ne 219. and N* 229; 
and SwiFT's **Works,” Vol XXII. p- 005 hs and 284. 
Ed. ut ſupra. | | 
3 | | 1 muſt 
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1 muſt here lay it down, that I do not vous 
tend. to ſatisfy every barren reader, that all 
ſons that have hitherto apprehended then 
extremely miſerable ſhall have immediate ſuc 
cour from the publication of this Paper; but 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the diſcerning ſhall 
be fully convinced of the truth of this aſſertion, 
and thereby obviate all the impertinent accu- 
ſations of Providence for the unequal diſtribu- 
tion of good and evil. 
If all men had reflection enough to be fanbhls | 
of this Equality of HAPPIxEsS; if they were not 
made uneaſy by appearances of Superiority; there 
would be none of that ſubordination and ſub- 
| . of thoſe that think themſelves leſs 
happy, to thoſe they think more ſo, which is ſo 
very neceſſary for the ſupport of buſineſs, and 
pleaſure. 
The common turn of human ape 
may be divided into Love, Ambition, and Ava 
rice, and whatever victories we gain in theſe 
our particular purſuits, there will always be 
ſome one or other in the paths we tread, whoſe 
Superior HAPPINESS will create new uneaſineſs, 
and employ us in new contrivances; and fo 
through all degrees there will ſtill remain the 
inſatiable defire of ſome ſeeming unacquired. 
good, to imbitter the poſſeſſion of Whatever 
bthers we are accommodated with. If we ſup- 
poſe a man perfectly accommodated, and trace 
him through all the gradations betwixt Neceſ- 
_ and W we e ſhall find that the ſla- 
8 my 
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very which occaſioned his firſt aQvity, i is nat 
owes, but only diverfified. © 


Thoſe, that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch hiſs, 


as'the world allows. to warrant the keeneſt af- 


fliction, are too apt, in the compariſon of them- 
N ſelves with others, to conclude, that where there 
is not a ſimilitude of cauſes, there cannot be of 


affliction, and forget to relieve themſelves with 
this conſideration, that the little diſappointments 


in a life of pleaſure are as terrible as thoſe in a 


life of buſineſs; and if the end of one man is to 


| ſpend his time and money as agreeably as he 
can, that of the other to ſave both, an inter- 
ruption in either of theſe purſuits is of equal 
| conſequence to the purſuers. Beſides, as every 
trifle raiſeth the mirth and gaiety of the men or 


good circumſtances, ſo do others as inconſider- 
Sto expoſe them to ſpleen and paſſion, and as 
Solomon ſays, According to their riches, their 
anger riſeth.“ | 
One of the moſt bitter acts of po⸗ 


verty has been obſerved to be, that it makes 
men appear ridiculous ; but I believe this affir- 
mation may with more juſtice be appropriated 
to riches, ſince more qualifications are required 


to become a great fortune, than even to make 
one; and there are ſeveral pretty perſons, about 
town, ten times more ridiculous upon the very 


account of a good eſtate, than they pothbly a0 
have been with the want of it. 5 


| confels, having a mind to pay my court to 
came an adventurer in one of the 
late 
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late lotteries ; in which, though I got none of 
the great prizes, I found no occaſion to envy 
ſome of thoſe that did; comforting myſelf with 
this contemplation, that nature and education 
having diſappointed all the favours fortune 
could beſtow upon them, they had gained no 
Superiority by an unenvied affluence. 
It is pleaſant to conſider, that whilft we are 
lamenting our particular afflictions to each other, 
and repining at the Inequality of condition, were 
it poſſible to throw off our preſent miſerable ſtate, 
we cannot name the perſon whoſe condition in 
every particular we would embrace and prefer; 


and an impartial enquiry into the pride, ill- 


nature, ill-health, guilt, ſpleen, or particularity 
of behaviour of others, generally ends in a re- 
conciliation to our dear ſelves. 

This my way of thinking is Fate by 
Shakeſpear in a very extraordinary manner, 


where he makes Richard the Second, when de- 


poſed and impriſoned, debate a matter, which 
would ſoon have been diſcuſſed by a common 
capacity, Whether his priſon or palace was moſt 
eligible, and with very Philoſophical heſitation 
leaving the preference undetereminodes in the 
following lines ; : 


Sometimes am I. a king, 
Then treaſon makes me wiſh myſelf a beggar, 
And ſo indeed I am. Then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me I was better when a king, | 
Then am I RIG again —— | 


Priot 
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Prior ſays very prettily - TI 
Againſt our peace we arm our will 1 
Amidſt our plenty ſomething ſtill 
For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is e a 
That cruel ſomething unpoſſeſt 

Corrodes and leavens all the reſt. 


That ſomething if we could obtain 
Would ſoon create a future pain. 


Gire me leave to fortify my unlearned reader 
with another bit of wiſdom from Juvenal, by 
Dryden: 

Look round the habitable mu. how bew 


Know their own goods or, knowing it, purſue ! 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears 3 
What in the conduct of our life appears 


So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ! 


Even the men that are diſtinguiſhed by, "4 
envied for, their ſuperior good ſenſe and deli- 
cacy of taſte, are ſubject to ſeveral uneaſineſſes 
upon this account, that the men of leſs pene- 
tration are utter ſtrangers to; and every little 
abſurdity ruffles theſe fine judgments, which 
would never diſturb the peaceful ſtate of the leſs 
diſcerning. | 

I ſhall end this Eſſay with the followin g 
ſtory. There is a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, of a fortune which may not only be called 
eaſy, but ſuperflous; yet this perſon has, by a 
great deal of reflection, found out a method to 

SR. PRIOR $ t Poems,” Vol. I. The Ladle, 
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be as uneaſy, as the worſt circumſtances could 
have made him. By a free life he had ſwelled 
himſelf above his natural proportion, and by a 
reſtrained life had ſhrunk below it, and being 
by nature ſplenetick, and by leifure more fo, 
| he began to bewail this his loſs of fleſh (though 


otherwiſe in perfect health) as a very melan- 


choly diminution. He became therefore the 
reverfe of Cæſar, and as a lean hungry-looked raſ- 
cal was the delight of his eyes, a fat ſleek-Headed 


fellow was his abomination. To ſupport him- 


ſelf as well as he could, he took a ſervant, for 
the very reaſon every one elſe would have re- 
fuſed him, for being in a deep conſumption ; and 
whilſt he has compared himſelf to this creature, 
and with a face of infinite humour contemplated 
the decay of his body, I have feen the maſter's 
features proportionably rife into a boldneſs, as 
thoſe of his flave funk and grew Janguid. It 
was his intereſt therefore not to ſuffer the too 
haſty diflolution of a being, upon which his 
own, in fome meaſure, depended. In ſhort the 
fellow, by a little too much indulgence, began 
to look gay and plump upon his maſter, who, 


according to Horace, 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus opimis; ; 

| e 2 Ep. be 57. 

“ Sickens thro? envy at another's good: 2 
and as he took him only for being in a con- 

ſumption, by the ſame way of thinking, he 
5 5 | . tound 
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. it abſolutely gegend to diſmiſs him, for 
not being in one; and has told me fince, that 
he looks upon it as a very difficult matter, to 
furniſh himſelf with a footman that i is not t alto· 


gether as Happy as Himſelf M. 


| 
| 
| 


Ne 58. Thurſday, May 14, 1713. 
By Grone BERKELEY, D. D. 


> q 4 ” 
* ll 11 1 f 2 
wh 


quis enim uin ipſam, | | 
Præmia fi tolls? uv. Sat. 10. Ys 141. 


For who wou'd virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward 3 
Dxvpxx. 


Tr is uſual with polenta) writers to object ill 
deſigns to their adverſaries, This turns their 
arguments into ſatire, which, inſtead of ſhewing 
an error in the underſtanding, tends only to ex- 
poſe the morals of thoſe they write againſt. I 
ſhall not act after this manner with reſpe& to 
the FnuEk- THINK ERS. Virtue, and the happi- 
neſs of ſociety, are the great ends which all men 
ought to promote; and ſome of that ſect would 


* See Guan, Ne 10, No Is; and Notes, | 
Es d 
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* thou ght to have at heart above tlie reſt of 
and. But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that 
profeſſion to 7 on a good deſign in the ſim- 
plicity of their Hearts, and according to their 
' beſt nowledge, yet it is much to be feared; 
thoſe well-meaning ſouls, while they endea- 
voured to rerommend virtue; have in reality 
been advancing the intereſts of vice; which as 
I take to proceed from their ignorance of human 
nature, we may hope, whieti they become ſens 
3 ſible of their miſtake, they will, in conſequence 
— of that beneficent princi iple they pretend to att 
upon; reform their practice for the future. 
The ſages; whom I have in my eye, ſpeak of 
virtue as the moſt amiable thing in the world; 
but at the ſame time that they extol her beauty, 
they take care to leſſen Her portion. Such in- 
nocent creatures are they, and ſo great ſtrangers 
to the world, that they think this à likely me- 
thod to increaſe the number of her admirers. 
Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engaging 
charms } and Chriſtianity, as it places her in 
the ſtrongeſt light, and adorned with all her 
native attractions, ſo it kindles a new fire in the 
| ſoul, by adding to them the unutterable rewards 
wich attend her votaries in an eternal ſtate. 
Or if there are men of a ſaturnine and heavy 
complexion, who are not eafily lifted up by 
hope, there is the proſpe& of everlaſting puniſh= _ 
ments to agitate their ſouls, and frighten them © * 
into the practice of virtue, and an averſion from 
vice. 


TL B b | Whereas 
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Whereas your ſober Free · thinkers tell you, 


that virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice deform- 


ed; the former deſerves your love, and the lat- 
ter your abhorrence; but then, it is for their 
own ſake, or on account of the good and evil 
which immediately attend them, and are inſe- 
parable from their reſpective natures. As for 
the immortality of the foul, or eternal puniſh- 
ments and rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, 
or rendered ſuſpicious by, the moſt fly and la- 
boured artifice. 

I will not ſay. theſe men act treacherouſly i in 
the cauſe of virtue; but will any one deny, 
that they act fooliſhly, who pretend to advance 
the intereſt of it by deſtroying or weakening the 
ſtrongeſt motives toit, which are accommodated 
to all capacities, and fitted to work on all diſ- 
poſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone which can 

affect only a generous and exalted mind? 

_ Surely they muſt be deſtitute of paſſion them- 
ſelves, and unacquainted with the force it hath 
on the minds of others, who can imagine that 
the mere beauty of fortitude, temperance, aud 
Juſtice, is ſufficient to, ſuſtain the mind of man 
in a ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial againſt all the 
temptations of preſent profit, and ſenſuality. 

It is my opinion that Free-thinkers ſhould be 
treated as a ſet of poor ignorant creatures, that 
have not ſenſe to diſcover the excellency of reli- 
gion; it being evident thoſe men are no wifches, 
nor likely to \ be guilty of any deep deſign, who 
prodium aloud to the world, that they have leſs 

motives 
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motives to honeſty than the reſt of thiie ft 
ſubjects, who have all the inducements to the 
exerciſe of any virtue which a Free-thinker can 
poſſibly have; and,' beſides that, the expectation 
of never-ending happineſs, or miſery, as the con- 
ſequence of their choice. . 
Are not men actuated by their paſſions! ? and : 
are not hope'and fear the moſt powerful of our 
paſſions ? and are there any objects which can 
rouſe and awaken our hopes and fears, like thoſe 
proſpects that warm and penetrate the heart of 
a Chriſtian, but are not regarded by-a F ree· 
thinker? | 
It is not only a clear: point, that a Chriſtian 
breaks through ſtronger engagements whenever 
he ſurrenders himſelf to commit a criminal ac- 
tion, and is ſtung with a ſharper remorſe after 
1t, than a Free-thinker ; but it ſhould even ſeem 
that a man who believes no future ſtate, would 
act a fooliſh part in being thoroughly honeſt. 
For what reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould 
poſtpatie his own private intereſt, or pleaſure, 
to the doing his duty? If a Chriſtian foregoes 
ſome preſent advantage for the ſake of his con- 
ſcience, he acts accountably, becauſe it is with 
the view of gaining ſome greater future good: 
but he that, having no ſuch view, ſhould yet D 
conſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent good in 
any incident where he may ſave appearances, is 


altogether as ſtupid as he that would truſt him 
1 W a juncture. 
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It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue is her 
own reward, that a natural gratification attends 
good aQions, which is alone ſufficient to excite . 
men to the performance of them. But although 
there is nothing more lovely than virtue, and 
the practice of it is the ſureſt way to ſolid natural 
happineſs, even in this life; vet titles, eſtates, 
and fantaſtical pleaſures, are more ardently 
ſought after by moſt men, than the natural 

© gratifications of a reaſonable mind; and it can- 
not be denied, that virtue and innocenee are not 
always the readieſt methods to attain that ſort 
of happineſs. Beſides, the fumes of paſſion 
muſt be allayed, and reaſon muſt burn brighter 
than ordinary, to enable men to ſee and reliſh 
all the native beauties and delights of a virtuous 
life. And though we ſhould grant our Free- 
thinkers to be a ſet of refined ſpirits, capable 
only of being enamoured of virtue, yet what 
would become of the bulk of mankind who have 
groſs underſtandings, but lively ſenſes, and 
ſtrong paſſions? What a deluge of luſt, and 
fraud, and violence, would in a little time over- 
flow the whole nation, if theſe wiſe advocates 
for morality were univerſally hearkened to! 
Laſtly, opportunities. do ſometimes offer, in 
which a man may wickedly make his fortune, 
or indulge a pleaſure, without fear of temporal. 
damage, either in reputation, health, or for- 
tune. In ſuch caſes, what reſtraint do they lie 
under who have no regards beyond the 8 4 
| tne 
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the inward conpunctions of a wicked, as well 
as the joys of an upright mind, being grafted 
on the ſenſe of another ſtate? 

The thought, that our exiſtence terminates 
« with this life,” doth naturally check the ſoul 
in any generous purſuit, contract her views, 
and fix them on tempory and ſelfiſh; ends. It 


dethrones the reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and 


heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind to the 
flavery of every preſent paſfion. The wiſe hea- 


thens of antiquity were not ignorant of this: 


hence they endeavoured by fables, and conjec- 


tures, and the glimmerings of nature, to pot- 
ſeſs the minds of men with the belief of a future 

ſtate, which has been ſince brought to light by 
the GosPEL,” and is now moſt inconſiſtently 


decried by a few weak men, who would have 
us believe that they promote Vietudy by GTG. 


Religion | into nice 


= This Paper, Ne 55, is aſcribed, to, Biſhop Berkeley, 
on the authority of his ſon, the Rev. George 3 
Vicar of Bray, in Oxfordſhire. 


„* The next day was publiſhed, " Three Dai 

between Hylas and Philonous, to demonſtrate the reality 
and perfection of Human Knowledge; the incorporeal 
nature of the Soul; and the immediate Providence of a 


DerTty; in oppoſition to Sceptics and Atheiſts. Alſo to 


open a method for rendering the Sciences more eafy, uſeful, 
and compendious. By GzorRGE BERKELEY, M. A. Fel- 


low of Trinity-College, Dublin. Printed for H. Clements, 


t the Half-Moon, in St. Paul's Church- yard, where may 
be had, His Diſcourſe of Paſſive e GUARD, 12 
5 fol, N* $6. 15 
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By Dr. ThouAs PaRNELL. 


Quid mentem traxifſe polo, quid profuit altum 
Erexiſſe caput ? pecudum fi more pererrant. Claud, 


What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A ſoul immortal, and with looks ere& 

Survey the ſtars; if, like the brutal kind, 
We follow where our an lead the way 4 


I Was conſidering laſt night, when I Gull not 
1 fleep, how noble a part of the creation Man 
was deſigned to be, and how diſtinguiſhed in 
all his actions above other earthly creatures. 
From whence I fell to take a view of the change 
and corruption which he has introduced into his 
own condition, the groveling appetites, the 
mean characters of ſenſe, and wild courſes of 
pafhons, that caſt him from the degree in which 
Providence had placed him; the debafing him- 
{elf with qualifications not his own ; and his 
degenerating into a lower ſphere of action. 
This inſpired me with a mixture of * 
| an 


. 
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and anger; which, however, was not ſo vio- 
lent as to hinder the return of ſleep, but grew 
confuſed as that came upon me, and made me 
end my reflections with giving mankind the 
opprobrious names of inconſiderate, mad, and 
fooliſh. 

Here, methavght; where my waking reaſon 
left the ſubject, my fancy purſued it ina DREAM; 


and I imagined myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of : 


_ paſſion, railing at my ſpecies, and walking hard 
do get ridof the company I deſpiſed ; when two 


men, who had overheard me, made up on either 


hand. Theſe I obſerved had many features in 
common, which might occaſion the miſtake 


of one for the other in thoſe to whom they. ap- L 


pear ſingle; but I, who ſaw them together, 
could eaſily perceive, that though there was an 
air of ſeverity in each, it was tempered with a 
natural ſweetneſs in the one, and by turns con- 
ſtrained or ruffled by the deſigus of malice in 
the other.. 

I was at a loſs to know the nul; of theit 
joining me ſo briſkly ; when he, whoſe appear- 
ance diſpleaſed me moſt, thus . addrefied his 
companion: Pray, brother, let him alone, and 
we thall immediately ſee him trans formed into 
a tyger.” This ſtruck me with horror, which 
the other perceived, and, pitying my diſorder, 
bid me be of good courage, for though I had 
been ſavage in my treatment of Mankind (whom 
 ] ſhould rather reform than ral againſt), he 


oo would, however, endeavour to reſcye me from 


Hs 1 my 
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my danger. At this I looked a little more chear- 
ful, and while I teſtified my reſignation to him, 
we ſaw the angry brother fling away from us in 
a paſſion for his diſappointment. Being now 

left to my friend, 1 went back with him at his 
deſire, that I might know the meaning of thoſe 

words which had ſo affrighted me. . 

As we went along, „Fo inform you, ſays * 
with whom you have this adventure, my nàme 
is RxrRoop, and his REPROACH, both born of 
the ſame mother; but of different fathers. 
Turn is our common parent. FRIENDSHIP, 
who ſaw her, fell in love with her, and ſhe 
being pleaſed with him, he begat me upon her; 
but, a while after, Ex Ir V lying in ambuſn for 
her, became the father of him whom you ſaw- 
along with me. The temper of our mother in- 
clines us to the ſame ſort of buſineſs, the in- 
forming mankind of their faults; but the dif- 
ferent complections of our fathers make us differ 
in our defigns and company, I have a natural 
benevolence in my mind which engages me 
with Friends; and he a natural impetuoſity 1 in 
his, which caſts him among Enemies.” 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place 
where there were three entrances into as many 
ſeveral walks, which lay aſide of one another. 
We paſſed into the middlemoſt, a plain ſtraight 
regular walk, ſet with trees, which” added to 
the beauty of the place, but did not ſo cloſe 
their boughs over head as to exclude the light | 
from i it. Here as we walked I was made to ob- 

9 | ferve, 


\ 
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ſerve, how the road on one hand was full of. 
rocks and precipices, over which Rzproacu 
(who had already gotten thither) was furiouſly 
driving unhappy Wretches: the other fide was 
all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips, amongſt 


| whole leayes the ſerpents wreathed, and at the 


end of every graſſy walk the inchantreſs Fl Ar- 
TERY was weaving bowers to lull ſouls:afleep 
in. We continued ſtill walking on the middle 
rays until we arriyed at a building in which it 
terminated, | This was formerly erected by 
TxrvuTH' for a watch-tower, from whence ſhe 
took a view of the earth, and, as ſhe ſaw occa- 
ſion, ſent out ReyrooF, or even Reeroacn, for 
our reformation. Over the door I took notice 
that a face was carved with a heart upon the 
lips of it, and preſently called to mind that this 
was the Ancients emblem of 'S1NcerITY. In 
the entrance I met with FREEDOM of SPEECH 
and Cour AISANCE, who had for a long time 
looked upon one another as enemies; but Re- 
- PROOF has ſo happily brought them together, 
that they now act as friends and fellow-agents 
in the ſame family. Before I aſcended the ſtairs, 
I had my eyes purified by a water which made 
me {ee extremely clear; and I think they ſaid it 
ſprung in a pit, from whence (as Democritus 
had reported) they formerly brought up TRUTH, 
who' had hid herſelf in it. I was then admitted 
to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was 
called the KNOWLEDGE of MANKIND : here the 
* indow was no ſooner opened; but I — | 
=o | the 
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the clouds to roll off and part before me, and a 
| _ of all the e of the world preſented 
itſelf. 
But how different was Mevkind in this view 
from what it uſed to appear! Methought the 
very ſhape of moſt of them was loſt; ſome had 
the heads of Dogs, others of Apes or Parrots, 
and, in ſhort, wherever any one took upon him 
the inferior and unworthy qualities of other 
creatures, the change of his ſoul became viſible 
in his countenance. The ſtrutting pride of him 
who is endued with brutality — 415 of courage, 
made his face ſhoot out into the form of a 
Horſe's; his eyes became prominent, his noſ- 
trils widened, and his wig untying flowed down 
on one fide of his neck in a waving mane. The 
talkativeneſs of thoſe who love' the ill-nature of 
converſation made them turn into aſſemblies of 
Geeſe, their lips hardened to bills by eternal 
uſing, they gabbled for diverſion, they hiſſed 
in (ſcandal, and their ruffles falling back on their 
arms, a a ſucceſſion of little feathers appeared, 
which formed wings for them to flutter with 
from one viſit to another. The envious and 
malicious lay on the ground with the heads of 
different ſorts of Serpents ; and not endeavour- 
ing to erect themſelves, but rneditating miſchief 
to others, they ſucked the poiſon of the earth, 
ſharpened their tongues to ſtings upon the 
| ſtones, and rolled their trains unperceivably 
beneath their habits. The hypocritical oppreſ- 
tors wore. the face of Crocodiles : their mouths ' 
* 2 were 
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were inſtruments of cruelty, their eyes of deceit ; 
they committed wickedneſs, and bemoaned that 
there ſhould be ſo much of it in the world; 
they devoured the unwary, and wept over the 
remains of them. The covetous had ſo hooked 
and worn their fingers by counting intereſt u 
intereſt, that they were converted to the claws 
of Harpics, and theſe they ſtill were ſtretchin 
out for more, yet ſtill Cotes unſatisfied with 
their acquiſirions. The ſharpers had the looks 
of Camelions ; they every minute changed their 
appearance, and fed on fwarms of, flies which 
fell as ſo many cullies amongſt them. The 
bully ſeemed a Dunghill Cock; he creſted well, 
and os his comb aloft ; he was beaten by al- 
molt every one, yet ſtill tung for triumph; and 
only the mean coward pricked up the ears of a 
hare to fly before him. Criticks were turned 


into Cats, whoſe pleaſure and grumbling: go . 


together. Fops were Apes in embroidered jac- 
kets. Flatterers were curled Spaniels, fawning 
and crouching. The crafty had the face of a 
Fox, the ſlothful of an Aſs, the cruel of a wolf, 
the ill-bred of a Bear, the leachers were Goats, 
and the gluttons Swine. Drunkenneſs was the 
only vice that did not change the face of its 
eee into that of another creature; but this 
took to be far from a privilege, for theſe two 
reaſons; becauſe it ſufficiently deforms them of 
itſelf, and becauſe none of the lower rank of 
| beings 1s guilty of, 10 n an een 


As 
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As I was taking a view of theſe repreſents- 
ions of things, without any more order than is 
uſual in a Dream, or in the confuſion of the 
world itſelf, I perceived a concern within me 
for-what I ſaw. My eyes began to moiſten, as 


if the virtue of that water with which they were 


purified was Joſt for a time, by their being 

touched with that which aroſe from paſſion. 
The clouds immediately began to gather again, 
and cloſe from either hand upon the proſpect.” 
I then turned towards my guide, who addreſſed 
himſelf to me after this manner: Vou have ſeen 
the condition of mankind when it deſcends from 
its dignity ; now therefore guard yourſelf from 
that degeneracy by. a modeſt greatneſs of ſpirit 
on one fide, and a conſcious ſhame on the other. 
Endeavour alſo, with a generoſity of goodneſs to 
make your friends aware of it; let them know 
what defects you perceive are growing upon 
them ; handle the matter as you ſee reaſon, ei- 
ther with the airs of ſevere or humoutous affec- 
tion; ſometimes plainly deſcribing the degene- 
racy in its full proper colours, or at other times 
letting them know, that, if they proceed as they 

have begun, you give them to ſuch a day, or 

ſo many months, to turn Bears, Wolves, or 

Foxes, &c. Neither neglect your more remote 
_ acquaintance, where you ſee any worthy and 
ſuſceptible of admonition. Expoſe the beaſts 

'whoſe qualities you ſee them putting on, where 
you have no mind to engage with their perſons. 
* 28d of their applying this 1s very. 


obvious. 
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obvious. The Egyptians ſaw it ſo clearly, that 
they made the pictures of animals explain their 
minds to one another inſtead of writing; and, 
indeed, it is hardly to be miſled, fince Æſop 
took them out of their mute condition, and 
taught them to ſpeak for themſelvs with rela- 
tion to the actions of mankind *.” _ r 
My guide had thus concluded, and I was 
promiſing to write down what was ſhown me 
for the ſervice of the world, when I was awak- 
ened by a zealous old ſervant of mine, who 
brought me the Examiner, and told me with 
looks full of concern, he was afraid I was in it 


again. 


* Here ends Dr. PaxRRLLs Paper. 
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Quam multa injuſta ac prava fiunt moribus ! | 
. Ter. Heiut. Act. iv. Sc. 6. 


How many unj uſt and wrong things are authorized 
by cuſtom!” 1 a, 


II is of no ſmall concern to me, that the in- 
0 tereſts of virtue are ſupplanted by common 
Cuſtom and regard for indifferent things. Thus 
Mode and Faſhion defend the moſt abſurd and 
unjuſt proceedings, and nobody is out of coun- 
| e 1 tenance 
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tenance for' doing” what every body practiſes, 
though at the ſame time there is no one who 
is not convinced in his on judgment of the 
errors in which he goes on with the multitude. 
My correſpondent, who writes me the follow- 
ing letter, has put together a great many points 
which would deſerve ſerious conſideration, as 
much as things which at firſt . * 
weightier aſpect. He recites almoſt all the 
tle arts that are uſed in the way to — 
by the parents of young women. There is no- 
thing more common than for people, who have 
d and worthy characters, to run, without 


reſpect to the laws of gratitude, into the moſt 


exorbitant demands for their children, upon no 
other foundation than that which ſhould incline 
them to the quite contrary, the Unreſerved 
Affection of the Lover. I ſhall at this time, 

by inſerting my correſpondent's letter, lay ſuch 
offences before all Parents and Daughters re- 
ſpectively, and referve the particular inſtances 
to be conſidered in future PRECAUTIONS. | | 


* 


«To NEsTon Izoxs1D2, Eg. 
«SIR, 


© I Have for ſome time rand myſelf rom the 

* town and buſineſs to à little ſeat; | where a 
_ © pleaſant champain country, good roads, and 
2 healthful” air, tempt; me often abroad; and 
being a ſin Sie man, have contracted more ac- 
9 
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quaintance than is ſuitable to my years, or 
agreeable to the intentions of retirement I. 
brought down with me hither. Among others, 
J have a young neighbour, who, yeſterday,” 
imparted to me the hiſtory of an honourable». 
Amour, which has been carried on a conſider- 
able time with a great deal of Love on his ſide, 
and (as he ſays he has been made to believe) 
„with ſomething very unlike Averſion on the- 
young lady'ss But ſo matters have been 
« contrived, that he could never get to know” 
her mind thoroughly. When he was firſt ac- 
©. quainted with her, he might be as intimate 
with her as other people; but ſince he firſt 

declared his paſſion, he has never been admitted 
© to wait upon her, or to ſee her, ether than in 
public. If he went to her father's houſe, and 
_ © defired to viſit her, ſhe was either to be ſick, 
l or out of the way, and nobody would come 
* near him in two hours, and then he ſhould be 
received as if he had committed ſome ſtrange 
© offence, If he aſked her father's leave to viſit 
© her, the old gentleman. was mute. If he 
put it negatively, and aſked if he refuſed 
© it, the father would anſwer with a ſmile, _ 
% No, 1 do not ſay ſo neither.” If they 

_ * talked of the fortune, he had conſidered. his 
'* eircumſtances, and it every day diminiſhed. 

If the ſettlements came into debate, he had 
.* conſidered the young gentleman's eſtate, and 
daily increaſed his ex Niang, If the mother 
| was 


I 
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* was conſulted, he was mightily for the match, 


- ©'but affected ſtrangely to ſhew her cunning in 


„ perplexing matters. It went off ſeemingly 
ſeveral times, but my young neighbour's paſ- 


* ſion was ſuch that it eaſily revived upon the 


eaſt encouragement given him; but tired out 
* with writing (the only liberty Allowed him), 


and receiving ſy at croſs purpoſes, deſti- 


*-tute of all hopes, he at length wrote a formal 

< adieu; but it was very unfortunately timed, for 
ſoon after he had the long wiſhied- for opportu- 
<-nity of finding her at a diſtance from her pa- 
© rents. Struck with the joyful news, in heat 
© of paſſion, reſolute to do any thing rather than 


(leave her, down he comes poſt, directly to the 
__ © houſe where ſhe was, without any preparatory 


©znterceſſion after the provocation of an adieu. 
She, in a premeditated anger to ſhew her re- 


© ſentment, refuſed to ſee him. He in a kind 


© of fond phrenzy, abſent from himſelf, and 
: exaſperated into rage, curſed her heartily ; but 
returning to himſelf, was all confuſion, re- 
« pentance, and ſubmiſſion. But in vam; the 
lady continued inexorable, and ſo the affair 
ended in a manner that renders them very un- 


likely ever to meet again. Through the pur- 
© ſuit of the whole ſtory (whereof 1 give but a 


« ſhort abſtract) my young neighbour appeared 


- ©£ ſo touched, and diſcovered fuch certain marks 


« of unfeigned Love, that I cannot but be hear- 
* tily ſorry for them both. When he was gone, 


] fat down immediately to my ſcrutoir, to: give 


you 


7 
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you the account, whoſe bufitieſs,” as a GAR 
_ * © pxAN, it is to tell your Wards what is to be 
& avoided, as well as what is fit to be done. And 
6'Þ: humbly propoſe, that you will, upon this 
© occaſion, extend your inſtructions to all ſorts 
« of people concerned in treaties of this nature, 
(which of all others do moſt nearly concern 
* human life) ſuch as parents, daughters, lo- 
vers, and confidents of both ſexes. I defire 
© Jeave to obſerve, that the miſtakes in this 
- © courtſhip (which might otherwiſe probably 
have fucceeded happily) ſeem N theſe 5 
0 four, we 
41. The father's Uole. equivocal 1 N 
ment, ſo as always to keep a reſervation to uſe 
upon "occaſion, when he found himſelf prefled, 
e mother” 8 Acting to appear ex- 
© tremely artful. | 
A notion in the daughter (who is a 
1 lach of ſingular good ſenſe and virtue) that 
* no man can love her as he ought, Who can 
deny any thing her parents demand. 
4. Carrying on the affair by letters and 
© confidents, without ſufficient interviews. 
I think you cannot fail obliging many in 
© the world, befides my young neighbour and 
me, if you pleaſe to give your thoughts upon 
© treaties of this nature, wherein all the nobi- 
© lity and gentry of this nation (in the unfortu- 
nate methods Marriages are at preſent my 
come at one time or other unavoidably to be 
* engaged 3 1 POy it is my humble requeſt, 
VoL, I Ps Se oo. 
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vou will be particular in ſpeaking to the fol- 
* lowing points, to wit, 
I. Whether Honourable Love ought to be 
mentioned firſt to the young lady, or her pa- 
 * rents? 
«2. If to the young. lady firſt, hee a 
© man 1s obliged to comply with all the parents 
« demand afterwards, under pain of beenking off 
6 dihonourably ? 
« 3. If to the parents firſt, whether the Loves 
may inſiſt upon what the father pretends to 
give, and refuſe to make ſuch. ſettlement as 
* muſt incapacitate him for any thing after- 
« wards; without juſt imputation of being mer- 
« cenary, or putting a ſlight upon the lady, by 
entertaining views upon, the contingency of 
* her death? | - 
+ 4. What inſtructions a mother ought to 
give her daughter upon ſuch occaſions, and 
what the old lady's part properly is in ſuch 
: wenne her huſband being alive? 
How far a young lady is in duty gd 
„to eee her mother's directions, and not to 
receive any e or e without her 
knowledge? 
6. How far a daughter 18 obliged to exert 
© the power ſhe has over her Loves, for the eaſe 
and advantage of her father and his family; 
and how far ſhe may conſult and endeavour 


© the intereſt of the family ſhe 1s to marry 
into? 


55 7. How 
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7. How far letters and confidents of both | 
"olds may regularly be pere, a wherein 
they are improper 

8. When a young lady's pen 1s employed 
about ſettlements, fortunes, or the like, whe- 
ther it be an affront to give the ſame anſwers 
6 as if it had been in the hand-writing of thoſe 
that inſtructed her. 

« Laſtly, be pleaſed at your leiſure to correct 
that too common way among tathers, of pub- 

« liſhing in the world, that they will give their 
daughters twice the fortune they really intend, 
and thereby drawing young gentlemen, whole 
< eſtates are often in debt, into a dilemma, 
either of croſſing a fixed inclination, contract- 
* ed by a long habit of thinking upon the fame 

* perſon, and fo being miſerable that way; or 
«elſe beginning the world under a burden they 
can never get quit of. ; 

Thus, ſage Sir, have I lald before you all 
that does at preſent occur to me on the im- 
portant ſubject of Marriage; but before I ſeal 
_ © up my epiſtle, I muſt defire you farther to 
© conſider, how far treaties of this ſort come un- 
der the head of bargain and ſale ; and whether 
* you cannot find out meaſures to have the 
whole tranſacted in fairer and more open 
market than at preſent. How would it be- 
come you to put the laws in execution againſt 
_ © foreſtallers, who take the young things of 

each ſex before they are expoſed to an honeſt 
Cc 2 as die, 
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© ſale, or the worth or imperfection of the Pur- 
_ © chaſe is thoroughly confidered ? 


N Me mightily want a demand for women in 
© theſe parts. 


J am, ſagacious Sr, 
| « Your moſt obedient and : 
= moſt humble ſervant, 
+407 ee e en 


—— 
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Ne 58. Monday, May 18, 1713. 
g By STEELE. 


1 ; 8 
— 
* 


Nec Abi, : 1 toti genitum Ps credere . . 
oe Ax. 
Not for binſelf, but for the world, HE : lives. | 


PUBLIC Spirit is fo great and ardbable 

a character, that moſt people pretend to 
it, and perhaps think they have it in the moſt 
ordinary occurrences of life. Mrs. Cornelia Li- 
zard buys abundance of romances for the en- 
couragement of learning; and Mrs. Annabella 
ſquanders away her money in buying fine 


* See Guan. Ne 10, Ne 15, and Notes. | 
5 | clothes, 
= 
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clothes, becauſe it ſets a great many poor peo- 
ple at work, I know a gentleman, who drinks 
vaſt quantities of ale and October to encourage 


our own manufactures; and another who takes 
his three bottles of F rench claret eve; y night, 


becauſe it brings a great cuſtom to the crown. 
I have been led into this chat, by reading 
ſome letters upon. my Paper of Thurſday was 


ſe nnight *. Having there acquainted the 


world, that I have, by long contemplation and 


_ Philoſophy, attained to fo great a ftrength of 
fancy, as to believe every thing to be my own, _ 


which other people poſſeſs only for oſtentation; 
it ſeems that ſome perſons have taken it in their 
heads, that they are publick benefactors to the 
world, while they are only indulging their own 
ambition, or infirmities. M ty firſt letter is from 
. an ingenious author, who 1s a great friend to 
his country, becauſe he can get neither victuale 
nor clothes Any other way. 


*To NzsToR IRONSIDE, Eſq. 


n, 


8 OF all the PRECAUTIONS, with which 
you have inſtructed the world, like that 
* beſt, which is upon Natural and Fantaſtical 
* PLEASURE, becauſe it falls in very much with 


my own _ of thinking. As you receive real 


* See No 49, by Biſhop de 
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delight from what creates only i imaginary fa- 
tisfactions in others; ſo do I raiſe to myſelf 
all the conveniencies of life by amuſing the 
fancy of the world." I am, in a word, a mem- 

ber of that numerous tribe, who write for their 
daily bread. I flouriſh in a dearth of foreign 
news; and though I do not pretend to the 

ſpleen, lam never ſo well as in the time of a 
weſterly wind. When it blows from that 
auſpicious point, I raiſe to myſelf contribu- 
tions from the Britiſh iſle, by affrighting my 
ſuperſtitious cauntrymen with printed relations 
of murders, ſpirits, prodigies, or monſters, 


According as my neceffities ſugy reſt to me, I 


hereby provide for my being. The laſt ſum- 

mer | paid a large debt for brandy and tobacco, 
by a wonderful deſcription of a fiery dragon, 
and lived for ten days together upon a whale 
and a mermaid. When winter draws near, 


I generally conjure up my Spirits, and have 


my apparitions ready againſt long dark even- 


* ings, From November laſt till January, I 


lived ſolely upon murders ; and have, fince 
that time, had a comfortable ſubſiſtence from 
2 plague, and a famine. 1 made the Pope 
pay far my beef and mutton laſt Lent, out of 
pure ſpite to the Romiſh religion; and at pre- 
ſent my good friend the king of Sweden finds 
me in clean linen, and the Mufti gets me cre- 
dit at the tavern. 
The aſtoniſhing accounts that I record, * 
uſually enliven with wooden cuts, and lk | 

„„ 
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like paltry embelliſhments. They adminiſter 
to the curioſity of my fellow ſubjects, and 
not only advance religion and virtue, but take 
reſtleſs ſpirits off from meddling with the 
_ © publick affairs. I therefore cannot think my- 

* {elf an uſeleſs burden upon earth; and that I 
may till do the more good in my generation, 

I ſhall give the world, in a ſhort time, an 
_ © hiſtory of my life, ſtudies, maxims and at- 
«* chievements, provided my bookſeller advances 
* a round ſum for my copy. 


* a am, Sir, yours. 


I he ſecond is from an old friend of mine in 

the country, who fancies that he is perpetually 
doing good, becauſe he cannot live without 
drinking. 


5 Old In ox, 
„WE take thy Nee in at the Bowling- 


green, where the country gentlemen meet 
every Tueſday, and we look upon thee as a 
* comical dog. Sir Harry was hugely pleaſed 
at thy fancy of growing rich at other folks 
« coſt; and for my own Bow I like my own 
© way of life the better ſince I find I do my 
* neighbours as much good as myſelf. I now 
« \moke my pipe with the greater pleaſure, be- 
* cauſe my wife ſays, ſhe likes it well enough at 

q ſecond hand; and drink ſtale beer the more 
x Cc . 8 


i 
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« hardily, becauſe unleſs I will, nobody elſe 
does. I deſign to ſtand for our borough the 
s next election, on purpoſe to make the ſquire 
© on the other ſide, tap luſtily for the good of 


our town; and have ſome thoughts of tr 
to get knighted, becauſe our neighbours ke 
pride in laying, they have been with Sir ſuch 
© Aa one. 
II have a pack of pure flow hounds againſt 
© thou comeſt into the country, and Nanny my 
fat doe ſhall bleed“ when we have thee at 
« Hawthorn-Hall. Pr'ythee do not keep ſtaring 
at gilt coaches, and ſtealing necklaces and trin- 
* kets from people with thy looks. Take my 
word for it, a gallon of my October will do 
* thee more good than all thou canſt get by 
fine ſights at London, Which I will engage 
* thou may'ſt put in the ſhine of thine eye. 


= 1 am, old Iron, 
e EM thine to command, 


< Nic. Hawrnonx. | 


The third is from a lady who it is going to ruin 
her family by coaches and liveries, purely out 


of compaſſion to us Pour” people that cannot 80 
bo the price of them. 


It ſeems ſhocking to invite one to eat a doe with 2 


name: beſides it is May, and the viſit to be ſure would 
pe in the ſummer when Does are never killed. 4 us | 


"Fs i. e. and never ſee the worſe 5 it. A. 
| «SIR | 


a 
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Ke; SIR, 


c] AM a Lally: of birth * ar but 


#* nev 


knew, until laſt Thurſday, that the 
* ſpl 


d reſt for ſome years out of the pride of my 


heart; but am very glad that you have ſo far 


27 ſettled my conſcience in that particular, that 


I can now look upon my vanities as ſo many 


« virtues. , Since I am ſatisfied that my perſon 
sand garb give pleaſure to my fellow-creatures, 

© I ſhall not think the three hours buſineſs I 
= uſually attend at my toilette, below the dig- 


« nity of a rational ſoul. I am content to ſuffer 


great torment from my ſtays, that my ſhape 
may appear graceful to the eyes of others; and 
| $ often mortify myſelf with faſting, rather than 
my fatenſs ſhould give diſtaſte to any man in 
- England. 
'+ am making up a rich brocade for the be- 
t nefit of mankind, and deſign, in a little time, 
to treat the town with a thouſand pounds 
worth of jewels. I have ordered my chariot 


| © to be new painted for your uſe, and the 


: world's; and have prevailed upon my huſband 


f to preſent you with a pair of fine Flanders 
s mares, by driving them every evening round 


« the Ring. Gay pendants for my ears, a coſtly 
* croſs for my neck, a diamond of the beſt 


* water tor my finger » ſhall be rk at any 


8 rate 


4 ON | 


r of my equipage was ſo beneficial to 
my country. I will not deny that 1 have . 


— 
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«© rate to enrich you; and I am reſolved to be 
« a patriot in every limb. My huſband will not 
« ſcruple to oblige me in theſe trifles, ſince I 
s have perſuaded him from your ſcheme, that 
Pin Money is only ſo much ſet apart Wh cha- 
5 ritable uſes. You ſee, Sir, how expenſive 
you are to me, and I hope you will eſteem me 
$ accordingly ; eſpecially when I aſſure you that 
Jam, as far as you can ſee me, . 
"EY | Entirely yours, 
6 CLEORA . 


„ * 


— — — — — * — 


1 No 59. Tueſday, May 19, 1 713. 
By STEELE. 
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Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque LE. 
Carminibus venit Hors, Ars Poet. ver. 400. 


So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, 55 
And ſo divine a Poet's function. Roscommon. 


| HE tragedy of Cato has increaſed the 

number of my correſpondents, but none 
of them can take it ill, that I give the prefer- 
ence to the letters which come from a learned 


* See GuARD. Ne 10. Ne x 5, and Nos. 
x TE budy, 
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; body, and which on this occaſion may: not im- 
properly be termed the PLAavusus ACADEMICT. 
The firſt is from my Lady Lizard's youngeſt 
ſon, who, (as I mentioned in a former PRE - 
ION) is Fellow of All-Souls, and * 


W to the =O of e 


«SI R, 
+*IRETUR N you hah for your - preſent 


* of Cato: I have read it over ſeveral times 
2 with the greateſt attention and pleaſure ima- 
inable. You deſire to know my thoughts of 
. and at the ſame time compliment me upon 
* my knowledge of the ancient poets. Perhaps 
you may not allow me to be a good judge of 
them, when 1 tell you, that the tragedy of 
Cato exceeds, in my opinion, any of the 
dramatic pieces of the ancients. But theſe 
© are books I have ſome. time fince laid by; be- 
C ing, as you know, engaged in the reading of 
« divinity, and converſant chiefly in the poetry 
* of © the truly Inſpired WRITERS.“ I ſcarce 
$ thought any modern tragedy could have mix- 
ed ſuitably with ſuch ſerious ſtudies, and lit- 
tie imagined to have found ſuch exquiſite 
poetry, much leſs ſuch exalted ſentiments of 
virtue, in the dramatic performance of a con- 
temporary. 
How elegant, juſt and virtuous is that res 
 * fletion of Portius ! | "4 
| The 
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The ways of heaven are dark and i intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors; 

Our underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings ns 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 


6 Cato's ſoliloquy at the beginning of the 
6 fifth act is inimitable, as indeed is almoſt 
every thing in the whole play; but what I 
would obſerve, by. particularly pointing at 
* theſe places, is, that ſuch virtuous and moral 
« ſentiments were never before put into the 
mouth of a Britiſh actor; and I congratulate 
my countrymen on the virtue they have 
 * ſhown in giving them (as you tell me) ſuch 
loud and repeated applauſes. They have now 
cleared themſelves of the imputation which a 
late writer had thrown upon them in his 502d 
« Speculation . Give me leave to tranſcribe 
© his words. 

In the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, the 
« Self-Tormentor, when one of the old men 
© accuſes the other of impertinence for inter- 
% poſing in his affairs, he anſwers, * I am a 
% man, and cannot help feeling any forrow that 
„ can arrive at man.“ It is ſaid this ſentence 
* was received with univerſal applauſe. There 
« cannot be a greater argument of the general 


good 8 of à people, than : a ſudden, 


* See SpecT, Ne 502. By STEELF, at leaſt marked T. 
See allo SPECT» N' 324, Na:e on Hgnature T, ad finem. 


6 conſent 
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« conſent to give their approbation of a ſenti- 
„ment which has no emotion in it. 

elf it were ſpoken with never ſo great 
« {kill in the actor, the manner of uttering that 
« ſentence could have nothing in it which could 


6 ſtrike any but people of the greateſt humanity, | 


% may. people elegant and {kilful in obſervations 
upon it. It is poſſible he might! have laid his 
t hand on his breaſt, and with a winning in- 
&« finuation in his countenance, expreſſed to 


& his neighbour, that he was a man who made 


8 his caſe his own; yet I will engage a player 
in Covent- Garden might hit ſuch an attitude 
e a thouſand times before he would have been 
% regarded.” Theſe obſervations in favour of 
* the Roman people, may now be very ed 
* applied to our own nation 


Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
( And that there is, all Natur cries aloud 
Through all her works) yz muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which HE delights 1 in muſt be happy. 


© This will be allowed, 1 hope, to be as 
* virtuous a ſentiment as that which he quotes 
* out of Terence; and the general applauſe 
with which (you ſay) it was received, muſt 
certainly make this writer (notwithſtanding | 
* his great affurance in pronouncing upon our 
ill taſte) alter his opinion of his countrymen. 
Our poetry, I believe, and not our morals, 
© has been generally worſe than that of the 
6 Romans ; ; for it 18 plain, when we can he 
| * the 
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© the beſt dramatic performance of that po- 
© lite age, a Britiſh audience may vie with the 
Roman theatre in the virtue of their applauſes. 
However different in other things our opi- 
* nions may be, all parties agree in doing ho- 
© nour to a. man, who is an honour to our 
country. How are our heats warmed by this 
< excellent tragedy with the love of liberty, and 
© our conſtitution! How. irreſiſtible is virtue 
in the character of Cato! Who would not 
* ſay with the Numidian prince to Marcia, 
I'lt gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting,. one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 


Rome herſelf received not ſo great advantages 
from her patriot, as Britain will from this ad- 
© mirable repreſentation of him. Our Britiſh 
Cato improves our language, as well as our 
* morals, nor will it be in the power of tyrants 
to rob us of him, (or to uſe the laſt line of an 
« epigram to the author) | 5 
* In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die. 
5 Mam, 8 I R., 1 
pe .. 

| humble ſervant, To 
1 ae WILLIAM LIZ ARD “.“ 
* Joux LiIzAR D. See GUARD. Ne 13. See alſo N* 
55. Ne 72, No 181; and Ne 308. This letter was pro- 
bably written by Dr. Edward Young, at this time Fellow | 
of All-Souls-College. When Addiſon publiſhed Cats 
in 1713, YoUNG had the honour of prefixing to it a Re- 
* commendatory copy of Verſes.” H. CRorr, in Dr. 
Jonssox's Lives of Engl. Poets,“ vol. IV. 8vo. 1781. 


MR. 


Ie IRONSIDE, ' Oxon. Cheid<Churth) May . 
«YOU are, 1 perceive, a very wary old fellow, 


more cautious than a late brother-writer of 


« yours, who at the rehearſal of a new play, 
would, at the hazard of his judgement, en- 
« deavour to prepoſſeſs the town in its favour 


whereas you very prudently waited until the 


* tragedy of Cato had gained an univerſal and 
« irrefiſtible applauſe, and then with great bold- 


| © neſs venture to pronounce your opinion of it 


© to be the ſame with that of all mankind. I 
© will leave you to conſider whether ſuch a con- 


duct becomes a GUARDIAN, who ought to 


point out to us proper entertainments, and in- 


ſtruct us when to beſtow our applauſe. How- 
ever, in ſo plain a caſe, we did not wait for 


« your directions; and I muſt tell you, that 
© none here were earlier or louder in their praiſes 


« of Cato, than we at Chrift-Church. This 


© may, I hope, convince you, that we do not 


© deſerve the character (which envious dull fel - 


© lows give us) of allowing no body to have wit 


© or parts but thoſe of our own body, eſpecially 


6 when I let you know that we are many of us, 
your af] ectionate 
humble ſervants.” 


To Nrsron InoxSI DE, Eq ; 


Mx. IRONSIDE, | Bey Oxon. Wad. Coll. May 7. : : 


< WERE the Seat of the Muſes filent while 
London 1s fo Joud i in their applauſe of 9 
__ *trneE 
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© the Univerſit ity's title to that name might very 
well be ſuſpected; —in juſtice therefore to 
< your Alma Mater, let the world know our 
6 * opinion of that Tragedy here. | 
The author's other works had raiſed our 

. expectation of it to a very great height, yet it 
* exceeds whatever we could proces. ourlelves 
s from ſo great a genius. 
Cæſar will no longer be a hero in our FRO 

© mations. This tragedy has at once ſtripped 
« him of all the flatfery and falſe colours, which 
4 hiſtorians and the claſſic authors had thrown 
: upon him, and we ſhall for the future treat 
him as a-murderer of the beſt patriot of his 
« age, and a deſtroyer of the liberties of his 
country. Cato as repreſented i in theſe ſcenes, 
will caſt a blacker ſhade on the memory of 
that uſurper, than the picture of him did upon 
his triumph. Had this finiſhed dramatic piece 
« appeared ſome hundred years ago, Cæſar would 

© have loſt ſo many centuries of fame, and mon- 
© archs had diſdained to let themſelves be called 
by his name. However it will be an honour 
© to the times we live in, to have had ſuch a 
© work produced in them, and a pretty ſpecula- 
« tion for poſterity to obſerve, that the tragedy 
* of Cato was acted with general applauſe in 
37275 1 | | 
6 Your moſt humble ſervant, K. 5 

. B * 
1 3 by Aaron Baker A. M. of Wad. Col. Oct. 


2a P. S. The 
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p. S. The French bene, of Cato now 
in the preſs, will, 1 born by in uſum BOT 


pbini x. | 


* GUARDIAN in i folio See Nes 10, Ne 15, N' 53; wo | 


Notes. . 
Adu. Juſt publiſhed, the fourth edition of CAro, a 
tragedy by Mr. Appison. Printed for J. Tonſon, at 


Shakeſpeare” s Head, over againſt Catherine Street, in the 


Strand. N. B. There is fold a pirated edition of this 
play, wherein are numberleſs groſs errors, and ſeveral 
ſcenes left out. The edition publiſhed and corrected by 
the Author, and printed for J. Tonſon, has a head of 


Caro, taken from an old medal, printed in the title-page, 


to diſtinguiſh it from that which is ſpurious and e 
| GUARD. in fol. No 59. ad finem. 


Ne 60, Wedneſday, May 20. 
BF S E E 


— 
- 


5 Nibil legebat quod non excerperet, Plin. Epiſt, 
1 He pick d ſomerhing out of every thing he read. 


To Ns ron IRoNSIDE, 1 
4 SIR, | 


HERE. i is nothing | in which men dei 


ceive themſelves more ridiculouſly, than 
in the point of READING, and which, as it is 
© commonly practiſed under the notion of im- 


Vor, I. | D d * provernenty | 
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provement. has leſs advantage. The gene- 
rality of readers who are pleaſed with wan» 
dering over a number of books, almoſt at the 
ſame inſtant, or if confined to one, who pur- 
ſue the Author with much hurry and impati- 
ence to his laſt page, muſt without doubt be 
allowed to be notable digeſters. This unſet- 
tled way of Reading naturally ſeduces us into 
as undetermined a manner of thinking, which 


unprofitably fatigues the imagination, when 


a continued chain of thought would probably 
produce ineſtimable concluſions. All Authors 
are eligible either for their Matter, or Style; 
if for the firſt, the elucidation and diſpoſition 


of it into proper lights ought to employ a ju- 


dicious Reader: if for the laſt, he ought to 
obſerve how ſome common words are {tarted 
into a new ſignification, how ſuch epithets 
are beautifully reconciled to things that ſeemed 
incompatible, and muſt often .remember the 
whole ſtructure of a period, becauſe by the 
leaſt tranſpolition, that aſſemblage of r 
which is called a Style becomes utterly. an- 
nihilated. The ſwift diſpatch of common 
Readers not only eludes their memory, but 
betrays their apprehenſion, when the turn of 
thought and expreſſion would inſenſibly grow 
natural to them, would they but give them 


ſel ves time to receive the impreſſion. | Suppoſe 


ve fix one of theſe Readers in an eaſy chair, 
aud obſerve him paſſing through a book with 
a grave ruminating face, ho ridiculouſly 

, mult 


% 


2 
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muſt he look, if we deſire him 8 give. an ac- 
count of an Author he has juſt read over! and 
© how unheeded* muſt the general character 
* of it be, when given by one of theſe ſerene 


„ een The common defence of theſe 


people is, that they have no deſign in Reading 


but for pleaſure, which I think ſhould rather 


© ariſe from the reflection and remembrance of 
© what one has Read, than. from the tranſient 
« fatkifaRtion of what one does, and we ſhould 
be pleaſed proportionably as we are profited. 
It is prodigious arrogance in any one to ima- 
* gine, that by one haſty courſe through a book 


he can fully enter into the ſoul and ſecrets of 


© a Writer, whoſe life perhaps has been buſied 
in the birth of ſuch production. Books that 
* do not immediately concern ſome profeti! ion 
* or ſcience, are generally run over as mere 
empty entertainments, rather than as matter 
© of improvement; though, in my opinion, a 
© refined ſpeculation upon morality, or hiſtory, 


requires as much time and capacity to collect 


© and digeſt, as the moſt abſtruſe treatiſe of any 

* profeſſion ; and I think, beſides, there can be 
© no book well written, but what muſt neceſ- 
* farily improve the underſtanding of the reader, 
even in the very profeſſion to which he applies 


'«£ himſelf, For to reaſon with ſtrength, and 


* expreſs himſelf with propriety, muſt equally 
* concern the divine, the phyſician, and the 


5, little worth notice, 


Dd2 * lawyer. 
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© lawyer. . My own courſe of looking into books 
c has occaſioned theſe reflections, and the fol- 
© lowing account may ſuggeſt more. 
* HavinG been bred up under a relation that 
© had a pretty large ſtudy of books, it became 
my province once a week to duſt them. In 


the performance of this my duty, as I was 
© obliged to take down every particular book, I 


t thought there was no way to deceive the toil 


of my journey through the different abodes 


1 and habitations of theſe Authors, but by Read- 


© ing ſomething in every one of them; and in 
© this manner to make my paſſage eaſy from the 
comely Folio in the upper ſhelf or region, 
even through the crowd of Duodecimo's in the 
lower. By frequent exerciſe I became ſo great 
a proficient in this tranſitory application to 
© books, that I could hold open half a dozen 
* ſmall Authors in my hand, graſping them 
« with as ſecure a dexterity as a drawer doth his 

« glaſſes, and feaſting my curious eye with all 


© of them at the ſame inſtant, Through theſe 


methods the natural irreſolution of my youth _ 
« was much ſtrengthened, and having no lei- 
« ſure, if I had had inclination, to make perti- 
nent obſervations in writing, I was thus con- 
« firmed a very early wanderer. When I was 
« ſent to Oxford, my chiefeſt expence run upon 
books, and my only conſideration in ſuch ex- 
* pcnce upon numbers, ſo that you may be ſure 
© ] had what they call a choice collection, ſome- 
„tines buy ing by the pound, ſometimes by the 

6 dozen, 


N 
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. aten, at other times by the hundred. For 
the more pleaſant uſe of a multitude of books, 
I had, by frequent conferences with an Inge- 
* nious joiner, contrived a machine of an orbi- 
. * cular ſtructure, that had its particular recep- 
tions for a dozen authors, and which, with the 
$ leaſt touch of the finger, would whirl round, 
and preſent the reader at once with a delicious 
view of its full furniture. Thrice a day did I 
; es not only the books, but the langua- 
ges; and had uſed my eye to ſuch a quick 
« {ucceflion of objects, that in the moſt preci- 
< pitate twirl I could catch a ſentence out of 
each Author, as it paſſed fleeting by me. 
Thus my hours, days, and years, flew unpro- 
« fitably away, but yet were agreeably length- 
« enced by being diſtinguiſhed with this endear- 
ing variety; and 1 cannot but think myſelf 
very fortunate in my contrivance of this en- 
« oine, with its ſeveral new editions and amend- 
ments, which have contributed ſo much to 
the delight of all ſtudious vagabonds. When 
I had been reſident the uſual time at Oxford 
- © that gains one admiſſion into the public libra- 
ry, I was the happieſt creature on earth, pro- 
miſing to myſelf moſtdelightful travels through 
* this new world of literature. Sometimes you 
might ſee me mounted upon a ladder, in tearch 
of tome Arabian manuſcripts, which had ſlept 
in a certain corner undiſturbed for many years. 
Once I had the misfortune to fall from this 
« eminence, and catching at the chains of th? 
"MS 3 - n 
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books, was ſeen hanging in a very merry poſ- 
ture, with two or three large Folio's rattling 
| © about my neck, *till the humanity of Mr. 
Crab * the librarian diſentangled us. 

As Talways held it neceſſary to read in pub- 
lic places, by way of oſtentation, but could 
not poſſibly travel with a library in my. pock- 
Sets, I took the following method to gratify 
this errantry of mine. I contrived a little 
pocket · book, each leaf of which was a different 
author, ſo that my wandering was indulged 
and concealed within the fame incloſure. 

« This extravagant humour, which ſhould 
ſeem to pronounce me irrecoverable, had the 
contrary effect; and my hand and eye being 
thus confined to a ſingle book, 1n a little time 
reconciled me to the peruſal of a fingle Author, 
However, I choſe ſuch a one as had as little 
connexion as poſſible, turning to the Proverbs 
of Solomon, where the beſt inſtructions are 
thrown together in the moſt beautiful range 
imaginable, and where I found all that va» 
riety which 1 had beſore ſought in ſo many 
different Authors, and which was ſo neceflary 
to beguile my attention. By theſe proper de- 
grees, J have made ſo glorious a reformation 
in my ſtudies, that I can keep company with 
L z7 ully in his moſt extended periods, and work 


* 


K 


* Though Oxford is mentioned 3 in the text, this ſeems 
to be an «b/ique /iroke at Dr. Bentley; and induces a ſuſpicion 
that Appisod was concerned in this Paper; ho date of 
Which permits the preceding ſuppoſition, - 


6 through : 
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6 through the continued narrations of the moſt 
« prolix hiſtorian. I now read nothing without 
„ « miking exact collections, and ſhall ſhortly 
ive the world an inſtance of this in the pub- 


3 8 N ee of the following diſcourſes. The firſt 


© is a learned controverſy about the exiſtence of 
„Griffins, in which 1 hope to convince the 


world, that notwithſtanding ſuch a mixt crea- 
« ture has been allowed by lian, Solinus, Mela, 


and Herodotus, that they have been perfectly 
miſtaken in that matter, and ſhall ſupport 
myſelf by the authority of Albertus, Pliny, 


Aldrovandus, and Matthias Michovius, Which 


two laſt have clearly A that animal out of 
the creation. 
The ſecond is a treatiſe of Sten or 
Sneezing, with the original cuſtom of ſaluting 
dor bleſſing upon that motion; as alſo with a 


problem from Ariſtotle, ſhewing why ſneezing 


from noon to night was 11nocent enough, 
from night to noon, extremely unfortunate. 
The third and moſt curious is my diſcourſe 


* upon the nature of the lake Aſphaltites, or the 


lake of Sodom, being a very careful inquiry 
* whether brickbats and iron will ſwim in that 
lake, and feathers ſink ; as Pliny and Mandee 
6 ville * "RAVE averred . 


» See ye, N? 254; Note on Sir. J. Mandeville, 
See GUARD, Ns 10, N' 15, ul Nats, 


4D 4 gh | : 'The 
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The diſcuſſing theſe difficulties without per- 
© plexity or prejudice, the labour in collecting 
and collating matters of this nature, will, I 
© hope, in a great meaſure atone for the idle 
hours J have trifled away in matters of leſs 
7 importance. | 


1 ww SI R, 
9 humble ſervant. 95 


0 
ö 


Ne 61. Thurſday, May 21, 1713. 
By POPE. 


—Primaque & cede e 
Incalui ie rw maculatum ſanguine ferrum. 


Ovid. Met. xv. 106. 


Th' eſſay of bloody feaſts on brutes began, 
And after forg'd the {word to murder man. 


Dxvven. 


mankind are no leſs in proportion account- 

able for the ill uſe of their dominion over crea- 

tures of the lower rank of beings, than for the 

_ exerciſe of tyranny over their own ſpecies. The 

more entirely the inferior creation is ſubmitted 

to our er, the more an{werable we ſhould 
| ſeem 


1 Cannot think 3 it extravagant to imagine, that 
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ſeem . our miſmanagement of it ; nd the 
rather, as the very condition of nature renders 


theſe creatures incapable of receiving any re- 
compence in another life for their ill treatment 
in this, 

It is obſervable af thoſe noxious animals, 
which have qualities moſt powerful to injure, us, 
that. they naturally avoid mankind, and never 


hurt us unleſs provoked or neceffi rated by hun- 
ger. Man, on the other hand, ſeeks out and 
purſues even the moſt inoffenſive animals, on 


Purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy them! 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon 
human nature itſelf, that few people take de- 
light in ſeeing beaſts careſs or play together, 
but almoſt every one is pleaſed to ſce them lace- 


rate and worry one another. I am ſorry this 


_ temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of our own nation, from the obſervation 


which is made by foreigners of our beloved paſ- 


times, Bear-baiting, Cock-fighting, and the 
like, We ſhould find it hard to vindicate the 
deſtroying of any thing that has life, merely 
out of wantonneſs; yet in this- principle our 


children are bred up, and one of the firit plea- 
ſures we allow them, is the licence of inflicting 
pain upon poor animals: almoſt as ſoon as we 
are ſenſible what life is ourſelves, we make it 


our ſport to take it from other creatures. I can- 


not but believe a very good uſe might be made 


of the fancy which children have for birds, and 
ine Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother 


who | 


* 
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vho permitted them to her children, but re- 
warded or puniſhed them as they treated them 
well, or ill. This was no other than entering 
them betimes into a daily exerciſe of humanity, 
and improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 

I fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken 
of the common notion, that it is ominous or 
unlucky to deſtroy ſome forts of birds, as Swal- 
lows or Martins; this opinion might poſſibly 
ariſe from the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put 
in us by building under our roofs, ſo that it is 
a kind of violation of the laws of hoſpitality, 
to murder them. As for Robin · red- breaſts 
in particular, it is not improbable they owe 
their ſecurity to the old ballad of the Children 
in the Wood. However it be, I do not know, 
I fay, why this prejudice, well improved and 
carried as far as it would go, might not be made 
to conduce to the preſervation of many innocent 
creatures, which are now expoſed to all the 
wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 

There are other animals that have the mis- 
fortune, for no manner of reaſon, to be treated 
as common enemies wherever found. The con- 
ceit that a cat has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine 
lives in ten of the whole race of them. Scarce a 
boy in the ſtreets but has in this point outdone 
Hereules himſelf, who was famous for killing a 
monſter that had but three lives. Whether the 
unaccountable animoſity againſt this uſeful do- 
meſtick may be any cauſe of the general perſe- 
cution of owls (who are a ſort of Tourher'd cats), 
| or 
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or whether it be only an unreaſonable pique 
the moderns have taken to a ſerious countenance, 
I ſhall not determine. Though I am inclined 
to believe the former; ſince J obſerve the ſole 
reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of frogs, is 
becauſe they are like toads. Vet amidſt all the 


misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, it is 


ſome happineſs that we have not yet taken a 


fancy to eat them: for ſhould our countrymen. 


refine upon the French never ſo little, it is not 


to be conceived to what unheard-of torments 


owls, cats and frogs may be yet reſerved. 


When we grow up to men, we-have another 


ſucceſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular 
Hunting. I dare not attack a diverſion which 
has ſuch authority and cuſtom to ſupport it; 

but muſt have leave to be of opinion, that the 
agitation of that exerciſe, with the example and 
number of the chaſers, not a little contribute 
to refiſt thoſe checks, which compaſſion would 
naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the animal pur- 
ſued. Nor ſhall I fay with Monſieur E leury, 
that this ſport is a remain of the Gothick bar- 
barity ? But I muſt animadvert upon a certain 
cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and barbarous enough 
to be derived from the Goths, or even the Scy- 
thians; I mean that ſavage compliment our 


huntſmen paſs. upon ladies of quality, who are 


preſent at the death of a ſtag, when they put 


the knife in their hands to cut the throat of a 


| helpleſs, trembling and weeping creature. 
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—Dueftugue cruentus, 
boar imploranti fimilis, — 


ae That lies beneath the Re” 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life, 


But if our {| ports are deſtructive, our gluttony 
is more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. 
Lobſters roaſted alive, pigs whipt to death, fowls 
ſew'd up, are teſtimonies of our outrageous 
luxury. Thoſe who (as Seneca expreſſes it) 
divide their lives betwixt an anxious conſcience 
and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a juſt reward of 
their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings with it; 
for human ſavages, like other wild beaſts, find | 
ſnares and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and 
are allured by their appetite to their deſtruction. 
] know nothing more ſhocking or horrid than 
the proſpect of one of their kitchens covered 
with blood, and filled with the cries of creatures 
IPRS in tortures. It gives one an image of 

a giant's den in a romance, beſtrow'd with the 
| ſcattered heads and mangled limbs of thoſe who 
were ſlain by his cruelty. 

Iube excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes 
1 good- nature in his writings than I remember 
in any author) cites a ſaying of Cato to this 
effect, That it is no eaſy taſk to preach to the 
0 belly, which has no ears.” Vet if (ſays he) 
we are aſhamed to be ſo out of faſhion as not 
* to offend, let us at leaſt offend with ſome 
© diſcretion and meaſure. If we kill an ani- 
6 * mal for our proviſion, let us do it with the 
| p melt- 


i 


L meltings of compaſſion, and without torment- 


© ing it. Let us conſider, that it is in its own 


nature cruelty to put a living creature to death; 


6 *we at leaſt deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and 


r ception. 


In the life of Cato the Cenſor, 


15 takes occaſion from the ſevere diſpoſition of 
that man to diſcourſe in this manner: It 
+ ought to be eſteemed a happineſs to mankind, 


that our humanity has a wider ſphere to exert 
«itſelf in than bare juſtice. It is no more than 
the obligation of our very birth to practiſe equi- 
ty to our own kind; but humanity may be 


extended through the whole order of crea- 
£ tures, even to the meaneſt. Such actions of 


charity are the overflowings of a mild good- 
nature on all below us. It is certainly the 


part of a well-natured man to take care of his 


* horſes and dogs, not only in expectation of 


© their labour while they are foals and whelps, 


but even when their old age has made them 
© incapable of ſervice.” 


3 Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation 


that rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, Who 
ſtood for a Judiciary office, only becauſe he had 


been obſerved in his youth to take pleaſure in 
tearing and murdering of birds. And of ano- 
ther that expelled a man out of the ſenate, for 
daſhing a bird againſt the ground which had 


taken thelter in his boſom. Every one knows 


how remarkable the Turks are for their hu- . 


manity in this kind. 1 remember an Arabian 


author, 
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author *, who has written a treatiſe” to ſhow: | 
how far a man ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a 
deſert iſland, without any inſtruction, or ſo 
much as the ſight of any other man, may, by 
the pure light of nature, attain the knowledge 
of philoſophy and virtue. One of the firſt 

things he makes him obſerve is, that univerſal 

benevolence of nature in the protection and pre- 
ſervation of its creatures. In imitation of which 
the firſt act of virtue he thinks his ſelf- taught 
philoſopher would 'of courſe fall into 'is, to 
relieve and aſſiſt all the animals about him In 
their wants and diſtreſſes. | 


Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetick lines 
applicable to this occaſion : 


Quid meruiſtis, oues, plecidum pecus , ingue tegendss 
Nuatum homines, pleno que fertis in ubere nectar? 
Mollia que nobis veſtras velamina linas 
Præbelis; vitdque magis quam morte juvatis. 
Quid meruere hoves,. animal fine fraude doliſque, 
Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
Imme mor eſt demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare ſuum- Miet. xv. 116. 
uam male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruoti 
Impius humano, viluli qui guttura cultr9 
Rumpit, & inimolas præbet mugitibus aures ! 
Aut qui vagitus ſimiles puerilibus hadum | 
Edentem Jugulare poteſt . lb. ver. 46 3. 


The Sheep was facrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unreſiſting innocence. 


* Telliamed. | BD 
| * 


A patient, uſeſul creature, born to bear 
The warm and woolly fleece, that cloth'd her mur- 


— 


| derer; "IE | 

And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 

A tribute for the graſs, on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 

And is of leaſt advantage, when ſhe dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve; - 

A downright fimple drudge, and born to ſerve? 

O tyrant! with what juſtice canſt thou. hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 


When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who till'd, 
And plough'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field ! 


From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck, with which the ſurly clods he broke: 
And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, _ 

Who finiſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began? 


What more advance can mortals make in fin 

So near perfection, who with blood begin? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life: 


All methods to ſecure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain the children's cries. 


Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that ere he dies, } 


DRVDEN. 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling 


the human, with which Providence has endued 


ſo many different animals, might purpoſely be 


given them to move our pity, and prevent thoſe 


cruelties we are too apt to infiidt on our fellow- 
creatures. 6 | 


There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, when 


God declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nine= 
555 | ow 
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veh, where methinks that compaſſion of the 
Creator, which extends to the meaneit rank of 
his creatures, is expreſſed with wonderful ten- 
derneſs Should I not ſpare Nineveh 
that great city, wherein are more than ſix- 
( ſcore thouſand perſons” and alſo much 
cattle ? And we have in Deuteronomy a precept 
of great good-nature of this ſort, with a bleſ- 
ſing in form annexed to it, in thoſe words; 
« If thou ſhalt find a bird's neſt in the way, 
thou ſhalt not take the dam with the young: 
«But thou ſhalt in any wiſe let the dam go; 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou 
* may'ſt prolong thy days.” N 
To conclude, there is certainly a degree of 
ratitude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us. 
As for ſuch as are mortal or noxious, we have 
a right to deſtroy them; and for thoſe that are 
neither of advantage or prejudice to us, the 
common enjoyment of life is what I cannot 
think we ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter, with regard to each of 
theſe conſiderations, 1 is ſet in a very agreeable 
light 1 in one of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with 
which I ſhall end this Paper. 

A traveller pathng through a thicket, and 
ſeeing a few ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſen- 
gers had kindled as they went that way before, 
made up to ir. On a ſudden the ſparks caught 
hold of a buſh in the midſt of which lay an 
adder, and ſet it in flames. The adder intreated 
the traveller” S SO vyho tying a bag - 

16 
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- the end of his ſtaff reached it, and drew him 


out: he then bid him go where he pleaſed, but 
never more be hurtful to men, ſince he. owed 
his life to a man's. compaſſion. The adder, 
however, prepared to ſting him, and when he 
expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to retaliate good 
with evil, I ſhall do no more (ſaid the adder) 
than what you men practiſe every day, whoſe 
_ Cuſtom it 1s to requite benefits with 1ngratitude. 

If you cannot deny this truth, let us refer it to 


the firſt we. meet. The man conſented, and 


| ſeeing a tree, put the queſtion to if, in what 


manner a good turn was to be recompenſed ? 


If you mean according to the uſage of men 
- (replied the tree), by its contrary ; 1 have been 


ſtanding here theſe hundred years to protect 


them . the ſcorching ſun, and in requital 
they have cut down my branches, and are going 


to ſaw my body into planks. Upon this, the 


adder inſulting the man, he appealed to a ſecond 
evidence, which was granted, and immediately 
they met a cow. The ſame demand was made, 
and much the ſame anſwer given, that among 
men it was certainly ſo. I know ir (ſaid the 

cow) by woful experience; for I have ſerved a 
man this long time with milk, butter, and cheeſe, 
and brought him beſides a calt every year; but 
now I am old, he turns me into this paſture 


with defign to fell me to a butcher, who will 


ſhortly make an end of me, The traveller upon 
this flood confounded, but deſired, of courteſy, 
one trial more, to be finally judged by the next 
Vo. I. Ee 


* 

* 

mw 
al 

4 
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- beaſt they thould meet. This happened to be 
the fox, who, upon hearing the ſtory in all its 
nee, could not be purſuaded it was 


poſſible for the adder to enter in ſo narrow a 


bag. The adder, to convince him, went in 
again; when the fox told the man he had now 
his enemy in his power, and with that he faſ- 
tened the bag, and cruſhed him to pieces * * 


Ne 52. Friday, May a2, 171 * 
By GroRGE BerKELEY, D. D. 


— 


O fartunatss nimilim, fas þ $ bona norint | 
Virg. Georg. li. ver. 458. 


ros happy, if they: knew their happy ſtate l 


p ON the late Ace of King' s Scho- 
lars, my curioſity drew me to Weſtmin- 


i fer- School The ſight of a place where I had 


not been for many years, revived in my thoughts 


the tender images of my childhood, which by 


a great length of time had contracted a ſoftneſs, 
that rendered them inexpreſſibly ageceable. As 


_ 1t'1s uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied 


"= 
4 


pleaſure from a thouſand incidents overlooked 
by other men, I threw myſelf i into a ſhort tranſ- 


NE. This Paper Ne. 61. is aſcribed; to Pop E on the autho- 
rity of STEELE himfelf, See 46 The Publiſher to the 
Reader. = 


port 
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port, forgetting my age, and fancying myſelf a 
ſchool bo 1 5 | 
This * was ſtrongly favoured by 8 
the preſence of ſo many young boys, in whoſe 
looks were legible the ſprightly paſſions of that 
age, which raiſed in me a fort of ſympathy. 
Warm blood thrilled through every vein; the 
faded memory of thoſe enjoyments that once 
gave me pleaſure put on more lively colours, 
and a thouſand gay amuſements filled my mind. N 
lt was not without regret, that I-was for⸗ ; 
ſaken by this walking dream. The cheapneſs - 
of puerile delights, the guiltleſs joy they leave 2 
upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift 
up the ſoul in che aſcent of life, the pleaſure 
that attends the gradual opening of the imagi- 
nation, and the dawn of reaſon, made me think 
moſt men found that ſtage the moſt agreeable 
part of their journey. 
When men come to riper years, ha innocent - 
F which exalted the ſpirits, and produ- 
ced health of body, indolence of mind, and re- 
 freſhing ſlumbers, are too often exchanged for 
criminal delights, which fill the ſoul with ann ; 
guiſh, and the body with diſeaſe. | The grate- 5 g 
ful employment of admiring and raiſing them- | 
ſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtyle, beautiful 
images, and noble ſentiments of ancient au- | 
thors " 18 abandoned for Jaw- latin, the lucu- 


„ 


AP] hs villainy of the Gods and Heroes, much infited 
5 on of late, 18 here artfully ſunk. A. | 
j 


Ee 2 | bas 
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brations of our paltry news-mongers, and that 
ſwarm of vile pamphlets, which corrupt our 

taſte, and infeſt the publick. The ideas of vir- 
tue which the characters of heroes had imprint- 


ed on their minds, inſenſibly wear out, and they 


come to be influenced by the nearer examples of 
a degenerate age. 


In the morning of nig, when the foul firſt 


makes her entrance into the world, all things 
look freſh and gay: their novelty ſurpriſes, and 
every little glitter or gaudy colour tranſports the 
ſtranger. But by degrees the ſenſe grows cal- 
lous, and we loſe that exquiſite reliſh of trifles 
* by the time our minds ſhould be ſuppoſed ripe 
b fr rational entertainments. I cannot make this 
reflection without being touched with a com- 
miſeration of that ſpecies called Beaus, the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily terminating with 
their childhood; who, from a want of knowing 
other purſuits, continue a fondneſs for the de- 
lights of that age, after the reliſh of them 1 is de- 
cayed. 
| rence hath with a bountiful hand pre- 
pared variety of pleaſures for the various ſtages 
of life. It behoves us not to be wanting to our- 
ſelves, in forwarding the intention of nature, 
by the culture of our minds, and a due prepa- 
ration of each faculty for the enjoyment of 
thoſe objects it is capable of being affected with. 
As our parts open and diſplay by gentle de- 
grees, we riſe from the gratifications of ſenſe, 
to reli thoſe of the mind. In the ſcale of 2 - 
ure, 
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| ſare; the loweſt are ſenſual delights, which are 
ſucceeded by the more enlarged views and gay 
portraitures of a lively imagination ; and theſe 
give way to the ſublimer . pleaſures of reaſon, 
which diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, the 
frame, connexion, and ſymmetry of things, and 
fill the mind with the contemplation of in- 
tellectual beauty, order, and truth. | 
Hence I regard our Publick Schools and Uni- 
verlities, not only as nurſeries of men for the 
ſervice of the Church and State, but alſo as 
places deſigned to teach mankind the moſt re- 
| fined luxury, to raiſe the mind to its due per- 
fection, and give it a taſte for thoſe. entertain- 
ments which afford the higheſt tranſport, with- 
out the grolineſs or remorſe that attend vul- 
gar enjoy ments. 
In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſwests 
1 ſolitude, and yet converſe with the greateſt 
| Geni that have appeared in every age, wander 


f through the delightful mazes of every art and 


ſcience, and as they gradually enlarge their 
ſphere of knowledge, at once rejoice in their 
preſent poſſeſſions, and are animated by the 
boundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries. There 
a generous emulation, a noble thirſt of fame, a 
love of truth and honourable regards, reign in 
minds as yet untainted from the world. T Here, 
the ſtock of learning trauſmitted down from 
the ancients, is preſerved, and receives a daily 
increaſe; and it is hence propagated by men, 
wha, having finiſhed their ſtudies, go into the 

e i | world, | 
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world, and ſpread that general knowledge and 
good taſte throughout the land, which is ſo 
diſtant from the barbariſm of its ancient inha- 
bitants, or the fierce genius of its invaders. 
And as it is evident that our Literature is owing 
to the Schools and Uni verſities, ſo it cannot be 
denied that theſe are owing to our RELIGION. 
It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon Reli- 
gious conſiderations that Princes, as well as pri- 
vate perſons, have erected Colleges, and aſſigned 
liberal endowments to Students and Profeſſors. 
Upon the ſame account they meet with encou- 
rigement and protection from all Chriſtian 
States as being eſteemed a neceſſary means* to 
have the Sacred Oracles and primitive traditions 
of Chriſtianity preſerved and underſtood. And 
it is well known that after a long night of ig-⸗ 
norance and ſuperſtition, the reformation of 
the Church and that of Learning began toge- 
ther, and made proportionable advances, the 
latter having been the effect of the former, 
which of courſe engaged men in the ſtudy of 
the learned languages, and of antiquity, | 
Or, if a Free-thinker is ignorant of theſe 
facts, he may be convinced from the manifeſt 
reaſon of the thing. Is it not plain that our 
{Kill in Literature is owing to the knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, which that they. are ſtill 
reſerved among us, can be aſcribed only to a 
n regard? What elſe ſhould be the 
_ cauſe why iy youth of Chriſtendom, above the 
felt of ind, are educated in the painful 


* mean z Havel for the fi ſugalar number. | 
ſtudy 
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ſtudy of thoſe dead languages ; and that Religi- 
ous Societies ſhould peculiarly be employed in 
acquiring that ſort of knowledge, and teaching 
it to others? 

And it is more than probable, chat in caſe 
our Free-thinkers could once atchieve their glo- 
rious deſign of linking the credit of the Chriſti- 
an Religion, and cauſing thoſe revenues to be 
withdrawn which their wiſer forefathers had 


appointed to the ſupport and encouragement of 
its teachers, in a little time the Shaſter would 


be as intelligible as the Greek Teſtament ; and 
we, who want that ſpirit and curioſity which 
diſtinguiſhed the ancient Grecians, would by 
degrees relapſe into the ſame ſtate of barbarifm, 


| which over-ſpread the northern nations, before 


Ts os 


they were enlightened by Chriſtianity. 
Some perhaps, from the ill tendency and 
vile taſte which appear in their writings, may 

ſuſpect that the Free-thinkers are carrying on & 
malicious deſign againſt the Belles Letters : for 
my part, I rather conceive them as unthinking 
wretches of ſhort views and narrow capacities, 


who are not able to penetrate into the cauſes or 


conſequences of "things * 12 


* This . No 62. is aſeribed to Biſhop Berbel 8 on 


the authority of his ſon, the Rev. George Berkeley, for- 


merly ſtudent 'of Chriſt n and Viear of Bray in 


Oxfordſhire. 
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Ns 63. DT May 23, 1713. 
: By STEELE, and Mr. RIcnaxp Lucas, D. D. 


. * * ; 1 1 HP Ne ES 
* 


— — _ — — 


Zeeb galugg, GANG TH ebe, un „O- vices "Axa, . 


Toms ov, © ache, Sog & opbonurioy Sto be, | | 
Ex ds gelei A AETT OL. | Hom. Il. xvii. 645. 


O King! O father! hear my bumble prayer; 
Diſpel this cloud, the light of heaven reſtore, 
Give me to sEEk, and Ajax aſks no more: 
It Greece mulf periſh, we thy will obey, _ 
mt let us periſh in the face of .. & Porz. 


Am . for many reaſons; to inſert this 
firſt letter, though it takes me out of my 
way, eſpecially on a Saturday ; but the ribaldry 
of tome part of that will be abundantly made 
up by the e in the . 


. Izov $IDE, Eſq. 

IR. Friday, May 22, 1773. 
THE Examiner of this day conſiſts of re- 

flections upon the letter I writ to you, pub- 


© liſhed in yours of the twelfth inſtant . The 
8 ſentence 705 which he ſpends moſt of his 


2 N2 583. 
0 invec- 
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$inveRives, is this, 41 will give myſelf na 
manner of liberty to make gueſſes at him, 
« if I may ſay him; for though ſometimes 1 
have been told by familiar friends, that they 
«+ ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the Examiner; 
et others, who haye rallied me upon the ſins of 
„my youth, tell me it is credibly reported that 
'$5 I have formerly lain with the Examiner.” 
Nov, Mr. Ironſide, + What was there in 
all this but ſaying, I cannot tell what to do 
$ in this caſe. There has been named for this 
& paper one, for whom I have a value *, and 
another whom I cannot but negle&?” 1 
© haye named no man, but if there be any gen- 
5 tleman, who wrongfully lies under the impu- 
station of being, or aſſiſting the Examiner, he 
would do well to do himſelf juſtice, under his 
© own hand, in the eye of the world. As to 
t the exaſperated miſtreſs +, the Examiner de- 


Dr. Swift. See SwIr r' 3 Works,” vol. XVII. 
po 108, &c. cr. 8vo. N 
+ Mrs. D. Manly. "RENE makes the following apo- 
logy far this alluſion. ** He who will take upon him to 
<5 adviſe or reprove, muſt look to it that he himſelf be un- 
6 blameable ; there is an unanſwerable objection againſt my 
66 being © a man of gallantry, which is the caſe of Mrs. 
10 Manley. I had the impatience to write ſomething like 
T fatire, in return to the liberties that ingenious lady took 
40 with me in certain of her writings. The anger of a wo- 
66 man, according to all rules of. chivalry, is never to be 
i returned, but abated by perſuaſion and ſubmiſſion. I 
% look upon the ſecret ge malice, that men withj- 
s out names now pradtiſe againſt me, as a juſt judge- 
« ment on my unmanly conduct in contending with a wo- 
% man.” &c; See THEATRE, Ne 26; TAr. Ne 210, 
Ne 229 3 ; and the Paper to which this refers, Ns 53+ 


- * mands 
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Amanda i in her behalf, a reparation for of- 
t fended innocence.“ This is pleaſant language, 

* when ſpoken of this perſon; he wants to have 
me unſay what he makes me to have ſaid be- 

fore. I: declare then it was a falſe. report, 
* which was: ſpread concerning me and a Lady, 
* ſometimes reputed the author of the 3 
* ner; and I can now make her no reparation, 
but in | begging her pardon, that I. never lay 
with her. . 
II ſpeak all this only in regard to the Exa- 
miner's offended innocence, and will make no 
; * reply as to what relates merely to myſelf. 
have ſaid before. he is welcome from hence- 
forward, to treat me as he pleaſes. But the 
bit. of Greek, which I: intreat, you to put at 
tlie front of to- morrowꝰs Paper, ſpeaks all my 
ſenſe on this occaſion. It is a ſpeech put in 
*.the mouth of Ajax, who. is engaged in the 
dar: He cries out to Jupiter, * Give me but 
„% DAY-LIGHT, let me but sEE my foe, and let 
him deſtroy me if he can.“ 5 

But when he repeats his ſtory of the General 
*for life, I cannot hear him with ſo much pati- 
« ence. He may inſinuate what he pleaſes to 
the miniſtry of mne; but I am fure I could 
not, if E would, by detraction, do them more 
injury, than he does by, his ill- placed, igno- 
« rant, nauſeous flattery. Oue of them, whoſe 
talent is addreſs, and ſkill in the world, he 
calls Cato; another, whoſe praiſe is conver- 
* fation-wit and a taſte 05 pleaſures, is alſo 
6 Cato, 
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Cato *. — thing 3 in nature be more out 


of character, or more expoſe thoſe, whom he 
would recommend to the raillery of his adver- 
« ſaries," than comparing theſe to Cato? But 
Gentlemen of thèir eminence are to be treated 
with reſpect, and not to ſuffer becauſe a ſyco- 
phant has applauded them in a wrong place. 
As much as he ſays I am in defiauce with 
6 thoſe i in preſent power, I will lay before them 
one point that would do them more” honour 
than any one cireumſtance in their whole ad- 
miniſtration; which is, to ſhew their reſent- 
* ment of the Examiner's nauſeous applauſe of 
2M themſelves, and licentious calumny of their 
predeceſſors. Till they do themſelves that 
juſtice, men of ſenſe will believe they are 
pleaſed with the adulation of a proſtitute, who* 
+ heaps upon them injudicious applauſes, for 
1 which he makes way, by random abuſe upon 


* thoſe who are in preſent poſſeſſion of all that 


L is laudable. 
« Þ am 8 1 R, 


your moſt: humble ſervant, 
+ RICHARD SrEELR.“ 


| To Mr. IRONSIDE. 
«£81R, 


« A MIND fo well qualified as ; yours, muſt x 


receive every day large improvements, when 


$ exerciſed upon ſuch truths which are the glory 


-—"W See Examiner vol, III. oe 47s in folio, Harley, and: 


I 
of 
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* 

« of our natures; ſuch as thoſe which lead us 

to an endleſs happineſs in our life ſucceeding. 
this. I herewith ſend you Dr. Lucas's Prac- 

**tical Chriſtianity ** for your ſerious peruſal. 

If you have already read it, I defire you would 
give it to one of your friends who has not. I 

* think you cannot recommend it better than in 
* inſerting, by way of ſpecimen, theſe pallages 


1% which point to you, as follows. 


That 1 have, in this ſtate Jam naw in, a 2 | 
© as well as a body, whole intereſt concerns me, 
© ig a truth my ſenſe ſufficiently diſcovers; For 
I feel joys and forraws, which do not make 
their abode in the organs of the body, but in 

s the inmoſt receſſes of the mind; pains and 
6 err which ſenſe is too groſs and heavy to 

* partake of, as the peace or trouble of conſcience 
in the reflection upon good or evil actions, 
* the dellgot or vexation of the mind, in the 
contemplation of, or a fruitleſs 1 InquIrF ter 
excellent and important truths. 

And ſince J have ſuch a ſoul capable of han - 

pineſs or milery, it naturally follows, — . 


* Richard Lucas, D. D. vicar of St. Stephen's Cole- 
man- ſtreet, lecturer of St. Olave's Southwark, and pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter, at the date of this Paper was to- 
rally blind. He was born in Radnorſhire about 1648, and 
died in 1715- The book here recommended was not 
then a new one; for it was firſt. publiſhed in 1678, and 
a fecond edition of it appeared in 1681, Dr. Lucas was 
the author of many excellent writings, ſome of which 
were after his death publiſhed by his fon, who was of the 
ſame name, bred at Sidney College Cambridge, A. M. 
and probably the communicator of chis * 63. 


Fit. 


— 
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s it were ſottiſh and unreaſonable to %% this 


_ -* ſoul for the gain of the whole world. For my 
il © ſoul is I myſef, and if that be miſerable, I 


'  * mult needs be ſo, Outward circumſtances of 
fortune may give the world occaſion to think 

mme happy, but they can never make me fo. _ 
Shall 1 call myſelf happy, if diſcontent and 


| © ſorrow eat out the life and ſpirit of my ſoul ? if 
luſts and paſſions riot and mutiny in my boſom? 
if my ſins ſcatter an uneaſy ſhame all over me, 
and my guilt appals and frights me? What 
avails it me, that my rooms are ſtately, my tables 
full, my attendants numerous, and my attire 


« gaudy, if all this while my very being pines 


and languiſhes away? Theſe indeed are rich 
| aud pleaſant things, but I nevertheleſs am a 
or and miſerable man. Therefore I con- 

= = ry that whatever this thing be I call a sou, 
_ © though it were a periſhing, dying thing, and 
© would not out-live the body, yet it were my 
. © wiſdom and intereſt to prefer its content and 
« ſatisfaction before all the world, unleſs I could 
«* chuſe to be miſerable, and delight to be unhappy. 

This very conſideration, ſuppoſing the un- 
* certainty of another world, would yet {trongly 


= engage me to the ſervice of religion; - for all ie 
© aims at, is to baniſh ſin out of the world, 
which is the ſource and original of all the trou- 


bles that diſquiet the mind; 1. Sin, in its very 
« eflence, is nothing elſe but diſordered, diſtem- 
pered paſſions, affections fooliſh and prepoſ- 
0 terous in their choice, or wild and extrava- 
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** "gant in their proportion, which our own ex- 
* perience ſufficiently convinces us to be pain- 
ful and uneaſy. 2. It engages us in deſperate 


© hazards, wearies us with daily toils, and often 


buries us in the ruins we bring upon ourſelves ; 
and ally, it fills our hearts with diſtruſt, and 
fear, and ſhame ;- for we ſhall never be able 
© to perſuade ourſelves fully, that there is no 
* difference between good and evil; that there 

is no God, or none that concerns himſelf at 
the aQtions of this life: and if we cannot, we 
can never rid ourſelves of the pangs and ſtings 


of a troubled conſcience; we ſhall never. be 


able to eſtabliſh a peace and calm in our bo- 

ſoms; and ſo enjoy our pleaſure with a clear 

and vninterrupted freedom. But if we could 
perſuade ourſelves into the utmoſt height of 
atheiſm, yet ſtill we ſhall be under theſe two 
< ſtrange inconveniencies: 1. That a life of fin 
will be ſtill irregular and diforderly, and there- 
fore troubleſome ; 2. That we ſhall have diſ- 
- © mantled our ſouls of their greateſt ſtrength, 
and difarmed them of that faith which can 
only ſupport them under the afflictione of this 
preſent life. | | 
This is to acquaint the curious, that Clavdins Dopa exhibits his cabinet 


of ravities at the Queen's-Arms, Green-Poſts, and Flower-P<ts, againſt the 
veen's Bagnio, Long-Acre. Price 1s. a piece. C. Dupuys has for many 


years applied himſelf to collect, with great care and charge, natural and artificial 


rarities, antique and modern ;- intending only to pleaſe himſelf, and oblige his 
© friends, and travellers; but now, by the perſuaſion of ſome of the virtugſo , he 
has been prevailed on to make it public, that they may ſee the wonderful works 
of God in many things taken from ſea and land, and the excellent works of 
man in many admirable-pieces of art. GARD in 7 Ne 62. N. B. He keeps 
is PRINS TIN OG Trade ll as before, and makes no other outſide ew but for 
the ſame. See Tar. No 216, And NO . Notes. 
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N' 64. Monday, May 25. 1713. 


| ee Abel rerum. 'virg Georg iv: ver. 3. 
Triſles ſet out to ſhew. 


4-4 


AM told by ſeveral: . e 1 hens 

taken into my Ward, that it is to their 
great damage I have digrefſed {ſo much of late 
from the natural courſe of my Precautions. 
They have addreſſed and petitioned me with 
appellations and titles, which admonith me to 
be that ſort of patron which they want me to 
be, as follows. 


«To Nzsron TJnonsrDE, Eſq. 
Patron of the induſtrious. 


* The kutable petition of John Longbottom, 
Charles Lilly, Bat Pidgeon, and J. Nor- 


Wood, capital artificers, moſt e 
: ſheweth, 


THA T your Petitioners behold with rent 
© ſorrow, your honour employing your impor- 
tant moments in remedying matters Which 


* I} * 
5 e 2 
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nothing but time can cure, and which do not 
* ſo immediately, or at leaſt ſo profeſſedly, ap- 
© pertain to your Office, as do the concerns of 
* us your Petitioners, and other Handicraft Per- 
* ſons, who excell in their different and reſpec- 
© tive dexterities. 
That as all mechanicks are employed in 
c accommodating the dwellings, clothing the 
« perſons, or preparing the diet of mankind, 
4 * your Petitioners ought to be placed firſt in 
« your Guardianſhip, as being uſeful in a degree | 
_ © ſuperior to all other workmen, and as being 
* wholly converſant in clearing. and adorning 
© the head of man. 


That the ſaid Longbottom, above all the 


I © reſt of mankind, is ſkilful in taking off that 


© horrid excreſcence on the chins of all males, 
* and caſting, by the touch of his hand, a 
- © chearfulneſs where that excreſcence grew; an 
art known only to this your artificer. 

* That Charles Lilly prepares ſnuff, and per- 
: fumes, which refreſh the brain in thoſe that 
have too much for their quiet, and gladdens 
it in thoſe who have too little to know their 
© want of it. 

That Bat Pidgeon cuts the * locks 
growing from the upper part of the head, in 
- © ſo artful a manner, with regard to the viſage, 
© that he makes the ringlets, falling by the 
* temples, conſpire with the brows and laſhes 


© of the eye, to heighten the expreſſions of mo- 


6 deſty and intimations of good-will, Which are 
6 * molk 


N* 6s. THE G RDIAN, 
« a infallibly communicated by ocular hs 


9 "« That J. Norwood Sava pe with re · 
« ſpe to particular perſons and viſages, on the 
% — plan that Bat Pidgeon corrects natural 
buair; that he has a ſtrict regard to the cli- 
mate under which his cuſtomer was born, be» 
fore he pretends to cover his head; that no 
part of his wig is compoſed of hair which grew 
above twenty miles from the buyer's place of 
nativity; that the very neck - lock grew in the 
ſame country, and all the hair to the face in 
the very pariſh where he was born. 
That theſe your Cephalick operators hum- 
bly intreat your more frequent attention to 
the mechanick arts, and that you would place 
your Petitioners at the head of the family of 


* the Coſmeticks, and your Petitioners ſhall « ever 
a; * Fc. 


re NR STO InonDE, ''7 | 
+ GUARDIAN. of Goo 


* The memorial of Eſau Ringwood ſheweth, 
«THAT though nymphs and ſhepherds, 


« Gpnets-and complaints, are no more to be 


© ſeen or heard 1 in 2 foreſts and chaſes of Great 
Britain, yet are got the huntſmen who now 
frequent the we Is fo barbarous as repreſented 
in the Guardiaff of the twenty-firſt inſtant; 
© that the knife is not preſented to the lady of 


6 quality by the huntſman to cut the throat of 
Vo L. II. 1 7 f- | the 


" Þ 
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© the deer; but after he is killed, that inſtru- 
* ment is given her, as the animal! is now be- 
* come food, in token that all our labour, Joy, 
and exultation in the purſuit, were excited 
© from the ſole hope of making the ſtag an of- 
* fering to her table; that your honour has de- 
< trated from the humanity of ſportſmen in 
this repreſentation; ; that they deinand you 
© would retra& your error, and diſtinguiſh Bri- 
tons from Scythians. 


6 P. 8. Repent, and cat veniſon? k 


:<To Ns ron IX oN 51 DK, Eſq. 
in Avenger of detraCtion. 


| The humble petition of Suſanna How-d' 3 
1 ns, moſt humbly ſheweth, 


6 T H A T your Petitioner is at at 
all viſits, with an account of facts done by 
her, of ſpeeches ſſie has made, and of jour- 
| © neys ſhe has taken, to all which circumſtan- 
* ces your Petitioner 1 is wholly a ſtranger ; that 
in every family in Great Britain, glaſſes and 
cups are broken, and utenſils diſplaced, and 
+ all theſe faults laid upon Mrs, How-d'ye-call:; 
that your Petitioner has applied to Counſel, 
* upon theſe grievances ; that your Petitioner 
1s adviſed, that her caſe ishe lame with that 
of John-a-Sty les. and that ſhe is abuſed only 
by way of form; your Petitioner therefore 


moſt — prays, that iu behalf of herſelf, 
aud 


„ 4 
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6: And all others defamed under the term of Mr. 
* or Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you will grant her 
© and them the following conceſſions; that no 
. © reproach ſhall take place where the perſon has 
not an opportunity of defending himſelf ; that 
the phraſe of a certain perſon means no certain 
perſon: that the How-d'ye-calls, ſome people, a 
certain ſet of men, there are folks now-a-days, 
and things are come to that paſs, are words that 
* ſhall concern nobody after the preſent Monday 
in Whitſun- week, 1713. e 

That it is baſcuell to offend any perſon, 
6 except the offender expoſes himſelf to that 
6 perſon's examination; that no woman is de- 
* famed by any man, without he names her 
name *; that exaſperated miſtreſt, falſe fair, 
and the like, ſhall from the ſaid Whitſun- 
Monday, fignify no more than Cloe, Corinna, 
* or Mrs. How-d'ye-call ; that your Petitioner, 
being an old maid, may be joined in marriage 
to John-a-Nokes, or, in cate of his being re- 
© ſolved upon celibacy, to Tom Long the car- 
* rier, and your Petitioner ſhall ever Pray, on 


To NES TOR IAoN S1 B, Eſq. 


© The humble petition of Hugh Pounce, 
of Grubſtreet, ſheweth, 


A T H AT in your firſt Paper you have touch- 
ed upon the affinity between all arts which 
concern the good of ſociety, and profeſſed that 


* See Ne 63. the ſarcaſtic alluſion to Mrs. D. Manley; 
ang Noe upon it. 


VVV - you 
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you ſhould promote a;good. W be- 


+ tween them. 55 
That your petitionet 18 ſkilful in the hot 
and myſtery of writing yerſes or diſtichs, 


* That your Petitioner does not write for 
6 vain-glory, but for the uſe of ſociety. 


That, like the art of Painting upon 225 
the more durable work of Writing * iron © is 
< almoſt loſt. | 


That your petitioner 18 retained as poet to 
the Ironmongers Company. 

* Your Petitioner therefore humbly Weires 
you would protect him in the ſole making of 
poſies for Knives, and all manner of learning 


to be wrought on iron, aud Four. Petitioner 
_ * ſhall ever pray.“ 


* 


Te the G u a 
SIR, | 


185 THOUGH every pody — hae talking : 
or writing on the ſubje& of Cato, ever ſince 
the world was obliged with that tragedy, 
| © there has not, methinks, been an examination 
« of it, which ſufficiently ſhows the {kill of the 

author merely as a poet. There are peculiar 
graces which ordinary readers ought. to be in- 


* The art of painting on glaſs was never loft. See 
WarLeoLE's © Anecdotes of Painting, &c.“ vol. II. p. 26. 
et ſeqq, In aid of what is fa:d by Mr, Walpole, in ſupport 
of this argument, it appears that painting of glaſs was well 
performed in 1703, by a Mr. Winches, in Bread-Street, 


London. Sce Arts Improvement,” By T. S. 8vo. 1703. 
Frolegoem. 


e ſtructed 
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© ſtructed how to admire; am among others, I am 
charmed with: his artificial expreſſions in well 
_ «adapted ſimilies: there is uo part of writing in 
« which it is more difficult to ſucceed; for on 
_ «ſublime occaſions it requires at once the utmoſt 
* ſtrength of tlie imagination, and the ſevereſt 
correction of the judgement. Thus Syphax, 
«£ when he is forming tb himſelf the ſudden and 
unexpected deſtruction which is to befall the 
man he hates, expreſſes himſelf in an image 
© which none but a Numidian could have a lively 
ſenſe of; but yet, if the author had ranged 
cover all the objects upon the face of the earth, 
he could not have found a repreſentation of a 
« diſaſter ſo B ſo ſudden, and o dreadful 
as this: 
So where our wide Numidian wafles extend, 
Sudden th' i impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away.. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, } — 


Sees the dry deſert all around him riſe, 
And ſmother'd in the duſty whirlwind, dies. 


«© When Sempronius promiſes himſelf the poſ- 

1 * ſeſſion. of Martia by a rape, he triumphs in the 
* profpe&, and exults in his villany, by repre- 
Bs nie it to himſelf in a manner wonderfulty 
4 ſuites © to the vanity and iwpiety of his charac- 


2 ter. 


88 Pluto, ſeiz'd' of Proſerpins; cotiey's! ; 
To Hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid ; 


There grimly ſmil'd, Pleas d with the beauteous 
| | prize, 


1 Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies, 
f 3 | , FI 
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© Pray, old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more with 
s the ſquabbles of old lovers; tell them from 
mme, now they are paſt the ſins of the fleſh “, 
they are got into thols of the ſpirit ; Deſire | 
hurts the foul leſs than Malice; it is not now, 
$ as when they were Sappho and Phaon. 21 


1 am, 8 IR, | | 
( your aftAionate humble fervant. | 


AE 


j 


| 
| 


No 65 Tueſday, May 26. 17 15. 
By 8 15 E E L . 
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==" Hive e tantam 6 contagia — 
Hor. 1 Ep. 3 xii. 13. 
Amidſt the n of ſuch infectious times. 


13 HERE is not any where, I believe, ſo 
| much talk about Religion, as among us in 
England; ; nor do I think it poſſible for 555 wit 
of man to deviſe forms to addreſs 10 the Al- 


* A . to What STEELE ſays of Mrs. D. Man- 
ley, in N* 53, and Ne 63. See Notes, /bid, | 

+ Perhaps Alexander Bayns. See Hucurs's 5 Cor- 
reſpondence, paſſim. RUFFHEAD'S Life of Pope, 
' Bvo, 1769, p. 140, &c.; and Dr. Jonxsox' s Lives of 
| Engliſh Poets,” vol, II. * 369, et en. Edit. 8vo. Abe 


mighty. 
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mighty, i in more 0 and foreible terms than 

are every where to be found in our Book of 
Common prayer: and yet 1 have heard it read 
with ſuch negligence, affectation and impatience, 
that the efficacy of it has been apparently loſt 
to all the congregation. For my part, l make 

no ſcruple to own it, that I go ſometimes to a 

particular place in the city, far diſtant from my 
own home, to hear a gentleman, whoſe man- 

ner J admire, read the Liturgy. I am perſuaded 
Devotion is the greateſt pleaſure of his ſoul, and 
there is none hears him read without the utmoſt 
reverence: I have ſeen the young people, who 
have been interchanging glances of paſſion to 
each other's perſons, checked into an attention 
to the ſervice at the interruption which the au- 
thority of his voice has given them. But the 
other morning I happened to riſe earlier than 
ordinary, and thought I could not paſs my time 
better, than to go upon the admonition of the 
morning bell, to the church prayers at ſix of 
the clock. 1 was there the firſt of any in. the 
_ congregation, and had the opportunity, how- 
ever I made uſe of it, to look back on all my 
life, and contemplate the n and advantage 
of ſuch ſtated early hours for offering ourſelves 
to our Creator, and prepoſſeſſing ourſelves with 
the love of Him, and the hopes we have from 

Him, againſt the ſnares of buſineſs and pleaſure 
in the enſuing day. But whether it be that 
people think fit to indulge their on eaſe in 
| ſome nn, pleaſing fault, or whatever it was, 
FT fy, maT 
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there was none & at the Confeſſion but a ſet of 
ſerubs of us, who could ſin only in our wills, 
whoſe perſons could be no temptation to one 
another, and might have, without interruption 
from any body elſe, humble, lowly hearts, in 
frightful Looks and dirty dreſſes, at our leiſure. 
When. we poor ſouls had preſented ourſelves 
with a contrition ſuitable to our worthleſsneſs, 
| ſome pretty young ladies, in mobbs, popped: in 
here and there about the church, clattering the 
ewy- door after them, aud ſquatting into a whiſ- 
per behind their fans. Among others, one of 
Lady Lizard's daughters, and her hopeful 
maid, made their entrance; the young lady did 
not omit the ardent form behind the fan, while 
the maid. immediately gaped round her to look 
for ſome other devout perſon, whom I ſaw at a 
diſtance very well dreſſed; his air and habit a 
Vittle military, but in the pertneſs, not the true 
poſſeſſion, of the martial character. This jacka- | 
napes was fixed at the end of a pew, with the 
utmoſt impudence, declaring, by a fixed eye on 
that ſeat (where our beauty was placed) the 
object of his devotion, This-ob/cene + ſight gave 
me all the indignation imaginable, * I could 
attend to nothing but the reflection that the 
reateſt affronts imaginable are ſuch as no one 
can take notice of. Before J was out of ſuch 


i vexatious inadvertencies ta the buſineſs of the 


place, there was a great deal of good company 
now come in. There Was a good number of 


* contr, for 10 one, | 1 indecent, | 
| : Ver) 
9 


n 
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very janty flatterns, who g gave us to underſtand, 


that it is neither dreſs nor N to which they 
were beholden for the town's admiration. Be- 


ſides theſo, there were alſo by this time arrived 
two or three ſets of whiſperers, who carry on 


moſt of their calumnies by what they: entertain 
one another with in that place, and we were 


now altogether very good company. There 
were indeed a few, in whoſe looks there ap- 


peared an heavenly joy and gladneſs upon the 


entrance of a new day, as if they had gone to 

ſleep with expectation of it. For the ſake of 

theſe it is worth while that the church keeps 
up ſuch early mattins throughout the cities of 


London and Weſtminſter; but the generality 
of thoſe who obſerve that hour, perform it with 


ſo taſteleſs a behaviour, that it appears a taſk 
rather than a voluntary act. But of all the 


world, thoſe familiar ducks who are, as it were, 


at home at the church, and by frequently 


meeting there tlirow the time of prayer very 


negligently into their common life, and make 
their coming together in that place as ordinary 


as any other action, and do not turn their con- 
verſation upon any improvements ſuitable to the 


true deſign of that houſe, but on trifles below 


even their worldly concerns and characters +, 


Thele are little groups of acquaintance diſperſed - 


: in all parts of the town, who are, forſooth, the 


only people of unſpotted characters, and throw 


all the {pots wary de on thoſe of other prop 


+ A verb ſeas wane here, to explain the cenſure i im- 


Malice 


plied 1 in this ſentence. 


. „ 
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Malice is the ordinary vice of thoſe who live in 


the mode of Religion, without the ſpirit of it. 
The pleaſurable world are hurried by their paſ- 
ſions above the conſideration of what others 


think of them, into a purſuit of irregular en- 
Joyments ; while theſe, who forbear the grati- 
fications of fleſh and blood, without having 
won over the ſpirit to the intereſts of virtue, 
are implacable in defamations on the errors of 
ſuch who offend without reſpe& to fame. But 


the conſideration of perſons whom one cannot 


but take notice of, when one ſees them in that 


place, has drawn me out of my intended talk, 


which was to bewail that people do not know the 
pleaſure of early hours, and of dedicating their 
firſt moments of the day, with joy and fingle- 
neſs of heart, to their Creator. Experience 

would convince us, that the earlier we left our 


beds, the ſeldomer ſhould we be confined to f 


them. 


One great * which would alſo accrue "a 


this, were it become a faſhion, would be, that 


it is poſſible our chief divines would condeſcend 


to pray themſelves, or at leaſt thoſe whom they 


ſubſtitute would be better ſupplied, than to be 
forced to appear at thoſe oraifons in a garb and 
attire which makes them appear mortified with 
worldly want, and not abſtracted from the 


world by the comtempt of it. How is it poſſi- 
ble for a gentleman, under the income of fifty 
pounds a year, to be attentive to ſublime things ? 


He muſt riſe and dreſs. like a labourer for ſordid 


hire, 
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hire, inſtead of approaching his place of ſervice 
with the utmoſt. pleaſure and. ſatisfaRion, that 
now he 1s going to be mouth of a crowd of 
ple who haye laid afide all the diſtinctions of 
this contemptible being, to beſeech a protection 
under its manifold pains and diſadvantages, or 
a releaſe from it, by his favour who ſent them 
into it. He would, with decent ſuperiority, 
look upon himſelf as orator before the throne 
of grace, for a crowd, who hang upon his 
words, while he aſks PI them all that is neceſ- 
fary in a tranſitory life; from the afſurance that 
a good behaviour, for a few moments in it, will | 
1 endleſs joy and happy immortality. 
But who can place himſelf in this view, who, 


” though not pinched with want, is diſtracted 


with care from the fear of it ? No; a man, in 
the leaſt degree below the ſpirit of a ſaint or a 
martyr, will loll, huddle over his duty, look 
confuſed, or aſſume a reſolution in his behavi- 
our which will be quite as ungraceful, except 
he is ſupported above the neceſlities of life. 
Power and commandment to his gory 
to declare and pronounce to his people,” 
mentioned with a very  unguarded * air, e 
the ſpeaker is known in his own. private condi- 
tion to be almoſt an object of their pity and cha- 
rity. This laſt circumſtance, with many others 
here looſely ſuggeſted, are the occaſion that one 
| knows not how to recommend, to ſuch as have 
ot already a fixed ſenſe of nnn the "ou 
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fure of paſſing the earlieſt: hours of the day in a 
publick congregation. But were this morning 
ſolemnity as much in vogue, even as it is now 
at more advanced hours of the day, it would 
neceſſarily have ſo good an effect upon us, as to 
make us more diſengaged and chearful in con- 
verſation, and leſs artful and inſincere in buſi- 
neſs. The world would be quite another place, 

than it is now, the reſt of the day; and every 
face would have an alacrity in it, which can 
be borrowed: from no other reflections, but thoſe 


which give us the aſſured Protection of 17 77 1 
POT ENCE. | 


f — . IO Is Lf. — ( F— — = 
Ne 66. | — Wedneſday, May 13, 171 "yp 
By nn PARNELL, D. D. 
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1 1 1 0 2 8 * - 
Io x 


Sepe tribus leftis videas cænare quaternos : "OA 
E quibus unus avet 1. aſpergere 1 
Preter eam qui ales et aquam : poſt, hunc agu, 


Hor. 1 Sat. iv. 86. 


; Set twelve at ſupper; ; one above the reſt 
Takes all the talk, and. breaks a ſcurvy jeſt. 


On all, except the maſter of the feaſt : 
At laſt on him 


HE eneeng letter is foll of imagina- 
tion, and in a fabulous manner ſets forth 
Aa connection between things, and an alliance 


between perſons, that are very diſtant and re- 
a. mote 
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mote to common eyes. I think 1 0 the 

hand to be that of a very ingenious man *, and 

man r it the Reader erbte fars 
| *To the Gvanprax, 


«THERE; is a ſet of mankind, who are 

* 8 employed in the ill-natured office of 

© gathering up a collection of ſtories that leſſen 
© the reputation of others, and ſpreading them 
abroad with a certain air of ſatisfaction. Per- 
* ha... indeed, an innocent unmeaning curio- 
* ſity, a defire of being informed concerning 

thoſe we live with, or a willingneſs to profit 
© by reflection upon the actions of others, may 
« ſometimes afford an excuſe, or ſometimes a 
defence for inquiſitiveneſs: but certainly it 
© is beyond all excuſe a tranſgreſſion againſt 
* humanity, to carry the matter farther, to tear 
of the dreſſings as I may ſay, from the 
wounds of a friend, and expoſe them to the 
air in cruel fits of diverſion ; and yet we have 
© ſomething more to bemoan, an outrage of a 
higher nature, which mankind is guilty of 
Vhen they are not content to ſpread the ſtories 
5 _ Ed Salty” and vice, but even enlarge | 


Tit Dr. Parnell. Thien cen Wigan of his compoſition 
/ publiſhed in the SyECTATOR and GUARDIAN. . See 
SES. N* 460. Ne 501; and GuarD. N* 56. See alſo 
another Viſion by Dr. Parnell, in a'fmall volume of his 
"Two a * 8 by PoE, ad finem. 


Ti | them, 


| 
| 
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- hen or invent new ones, and blacken cha- 


racters, that we may appear ridiculous or hate- 
ful to one another. From ſuch practices as 
« theſe it happens, that ſome feel a forrow, and 


others are agitated with a ſpirit of revenge; 


that ſcandals or lyes are told, becauſe another 


7 has told ſuch before; that reſentments and 


* quarrels ariſe, and affronts and injuries are 

given, received and e in a tend of : 
* vengeance, _ wet 

All this I . 1 en with. — 


dance of concern, and having a perfect deſire 
* to further the happineſs of mankind, I lately 


« ſet myſelf to conſider the cauſe from whence 
« ſuch evils ariſe, and the remedies. which may 
© be applied. Whereupon I ſhut my eyes to 

prevent a diſtraction , from outward objects, 


and a while after ſhot away, upon an impulſe 


of thought, into the world of ideas, where 
abſtracted qualities became viſible in ſuch ap- 
pearances as were agreeable to each of their 


natares. 


That part c ofthe country where 1 Napa to 


« light, was the moſt noiſy that I had ever known. 


© The winds whiſtled, the leaves ruſtled, the brooks 
* rumbled, tlie birds chattered, the. tongues of 


men were heard. and the echo mingled ſome- 


* thing of every ſound in its repetition, fo that 


there was a» ſtrange confuſion aud uproar of 
ſounds about me. At length, as the noiſe ſtill 
© jacreaſed, I could diſcern a man habited like a 
, herald, aud (3s 1 afterwards underſtood) called 


6 N ovelty, 
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_— Novelty, that came forward: proclaiming * 


ſolemu day to be kept at the houſe of Common 
Fame. Immediately behind him advanced three 
* nymphs, who had monſtrous appearances. 
I The firſt of theſe was Curioſity, habited like 
a virgin, and having an hundred ears about 
© her head to ſerve her enquiries. The ſecond 
| i of ' theſe was Talkativeneſs, a little better 
rown ; ſhe ſeemed to be like a young wife, 
, 5 had an hundred tongues to ſpread her ſto- 
© ries, The third was Cenſoriouſneſs, habited 
like a widow, and ſurrounded with an hundred 
3 ſquinting eyes of a malignant influence, which 
ſo obliquely darted on all around, that it was 
impoſſible to fay which of them had brought 
in the information ſhe boaſted of. Theſe, as 


] was in formed, had been very inſtrumental i = - 


« preſerving and rearing Common Fame, when 
upon her birth-day the was ſhuffled into a 
* crowd, to eſcape the ſearch which Truth might 
have made after her, and her parents. Curio- 

« ſity found her there, Talkativeneſs conveyed 

her away, and Cenſoriouſneſs ſo nurſed her 
up, that in a ſhort time ſhe. grew to a prodigi- 
* ous ſize, and obtained an empire over the uni- 


| © verſe; wherefore the Power, in gratitude for 


_ © theſe ſervices, has fince advanced them to her 
.* higheſt employments. The next who came 
forward in the proceſſion was a light damſel, 
called Credulity, who carried behind them 


A the 1 OP; the filver wall with a ſpout, and 
ee HEUEE 
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« other inftroments Nee. this folema occa· 


* hon . 


She * e ſeen theſe three: Randon, 
and conjecturing from the number of their 


* ears, tongues, and eyes, that they might be 


the proper Genii of Attention, — Con- 


* verſe, and Ocular Demonſtration, ſhe from 


that time gave herſelf up to attend them. The 
© laſt who followed were ſome who had cloſely 


* muffled themſelves in upper garments, ſo that 


I could not diſcern who they were; but juſt 
as the foremoſt of them was come up, I am 

glad, ſays ſhe, calling me by my name, to 
© meet you at this time; ſtay cloſe by me, and 


take a ſtrict obſervation of all that paſſes: her 
voice was ſweet and commanding, I thought 


I had ſomewhere heard it; and from her, as 


went along, I learned the meaning of every 
© thing which offered. 


+ We now marched forward through the 


_ © Rookery of Rumours, which flew thick, and 
with a terrible din, all around us. At length 
, we arrived at the houſe of Common Fame, 


* where a hecatomb of reputations was that day 
* to fall for her pleaſure. The houſe ſtood upon 


an eminence, having a thouſand paflages to it, 


and a thouſand whiſpering holes for the con- 


veyance of ſound. The hall we entered was 


formed with the art of a muſick-chamber for 


© the improvement of noiſes, Reſt and 'filence 


3 Tea equipage, ut paftea. See alſo Grazp, No 24. 


£ are 


are baniſhed the Fi Stories of different na- 
© tures wander in light flocks. all about, ſome- 
times truths and lies, or ſometimes lies them · 
ſelves claſhing againſt one another. In the 
middle ſtood a table painted after the man- 
ner of the remoteſt Aſiatick countries, upon 
which the lamp, the ſilver veſſel, and cups of 
© a white EARTH, were planted in order. Then 
dried herbs were brought, collected for the 
* ſolemnity in moon-ſhine *, and water being 
put to them, there was a ene, liquor made, 
* to which they added the flower of milk, and 
an extraction from the canes of America; for 
performing a libation to the infernal Powers 
of Miſchief. After this, CuRrosITy, retiring 


 * to a withdrawing room, brought forth the 


0 victims, being to appearance a ſet of ſmall 
© waxen images, which ſhe laid upon the table 
© one after another. Immediately then TaLKa- 
* TIVENESs gave each of them the name of ſome 
one, whom for that time they were to repreſent; 
and Cxnso0riousNEss ſtuck them all about 
with black pins, ſtill pronouncing at every one 
* the ſtuck, ſomething to the prejudice of the 

* perſons repreſented. No tooner were theſe 
« rites performed, and incantations uttered, but 
the found of a ſpeaking trumpet was heard in 
* the air, by which they knew the deity of the 
* place was fame and alhſtings: Upon 


10 moonſhine, as herbs are gathered for witcherat and 
miſchief. A. | 


Vor. I. 1 6g 3 this 
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© this the ſky grew darker, a ſtorm aroſe, and 
© murmurs, ſighs, groans, cries, and the words 
of grief, or reſentment, were heard within it. 
Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered, that 
| © they whole names they had given to the 
images, were already affected with what was 
A done to them in effigy. The knowledge of 
this was received with the loudeſt laughter, 
and in many congratulatory words they ap- 
z plauded one another's wit and power. 
As matters were at this high point of diſor- 
e der, the muffled lady, whom 1 attended on, be- 
ing no longer able to endure ſuch barbarous 
proceedings, threw off her upper garment of 
© RkSsERVE, and appeared to be TRUTH. As ſoon 
as ſhe had confefled herſelf preſent, the ſpeak- 
© ing-trumpet ceaſed to found, the ſky cleared 
sup, the ſtorm abated, the noiſes which were 
heard in it ended, the laughter of the com- 
«pany was over, and a ſerene light, until then 
unknown to the place, diffuſed around it. At 
this the detected ſorcereſſes endeavoured to 
« eſcape in a cloud which I ſaw began to thicken 
s round them; but it was ſoon diſperſed, their 
« charms. being controlled, and prevailed over 
* by the ſuperior divinity. For my part I 
was exceedingly glad to ſee it ſo, and began to 
+ conſider what puniſhment the would inflict 
upon them. I fancied it would be proper to 
© cut off Curtos1TyY's ears, and fix them to the 
| © eaves of the houſes; to nail the tongues of 
© TALKATIVENEss to o Indian tables; and to put 
| | . out 
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out the eyes of CxNSORLOUsNESS with aflaſh of 
s her light. In reſpett. of CREDULITY, Thad in- 
+ deed ſome little pity, and had I been Judge ſhe 
might, Perhaps, have eſcaped with a a hearty 

© reproof. 
But ! fon found that the diſcerning judge 
1 had other deſigns. She knew them for ſuch 
+. as will not be deſtroyed entirely while mankind 
is in being, and yet. ought to have a brand and 
| * puniſhment affixed to them that they may be 
© avoided, Wherefore ſhe took a ſeat for judge- 
nent, and had the criminals brought forward 
by SHAME ever bluſhing, and 'TRoUBLE with a 
«* whip of many laſhes; two phantoms who had 
* dogged the proceſſion in diſguiſe, and waited 
until they had an authority from Txur to lay 
hands upon them. Immediately then ſhe order- 
ed CukiosITY and TALKATIVENESs to be fet- 
© tered together, that the one ſhould never ſuffer 
the other to reſt, nor the other ever let her re- 
main undiſcovered. Light CREDULITY ſhe 
linked to SHAME at the tormentor's own re- 
* queſt, who was pleaſed to be thus ſecure that her 
_ © priſoner could not «ſcape; and this was done 
partly for her puniſhment, and partly for her 
amendment. CENSORIOUSNESS Was allo in like 
manner begged by TROUBLE, and had her aſ- 
ſigned for an eternal companion. After they 
* were thus chained with one another, by the 
_ © Judge's order, , ſhe drove them from the pre- 
© ſence to wander for ever through the world, 


with NoveLTy ſtalking before them. 
9e f 5 Eh The 
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The cauſe being now over, the retreated = 


„from fight within the ſplendor of her own 

glory; which leaving the houſe it had bright- 
'* ened, the founds that were proper to the place 
began to be as loud and confuſed as when we 
+ entered; and there being no longer a elear diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed appearance of any objects repreſented 


to me, I returned from the excurſion 1 had 
made in Fancy x. FE 1 


2 — 
. 8 - 


. 


8 Thurktay, May 3, 171 5 
ee "oy ADDISON +. 
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ne r, pudori = 
Lic tibi Muſe Hyræ W & cantor Apollo. 


Hor. Ars Poet. 1 5 ITY 
Bluſh not to patronize ths muſe's fil. 


T has been remarked, by curious rs, 


hat poets are generally long-lived, aud run 
| beyond the ufual age of man, if not cut off by 


* Sce Dr. Goldſmith's “ Life of Dr. T. Parnell, go. 
1770; and RurrhEA 's Life of Pope, 8vo. 1769, 
ber Not. n | 
This Paper is aſcribed to Appisou, as being the firſt 
* —_ with a hand, on the authority of STEELE himſelt; 
| ſee „% The Pobtithier to the Reader,” It is reprinted in 


Mfr. Tickell's edition of PDR $ On 40. 1 „ 
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fome decident or exceſs, as Anacreon, in the 
midſt of a very merry old age, was choaked 
with a grape-ſtone. The fame redundancy of 
ſpirits that produces the poetical flame, keeps up 
the vital warmth, and adminiſters uncommon 
fuel to life. 1 queſtion not but ſeveral inſtances 
wall occur to my reader's memory, from Homer 
down to Mr. Dryden. I ſhall only take notice 
of two who have excelled in Lyricks; the one 
an ancient, and the other a modern. The firſt 
gained an immortal reputation by celebrating 
ſeveral jockeys in the Olympic games, the laſt has 
ſignalized himſelf on the ſame occaſion by the 
ode that begins with To horſe, brave bovs, 
to Newmarket, to horſe.” My reader will, by 
this time, know that the two poets I have men- 

tioned, . are Pindar and Mr. d'Urfey *. The 


former:of theſe 1s long fince laid 1n his ut, - 


after having, many years together, endeared 

himſelf to all Greece by his tuueful compoſitions. 
Our countryman is ſtill iving, and in a bloom- 

ing old age, that ſtill promiſes many muſical 
productions; for if Iam not miſtaken, our Bri- 
tiſh ſcran will ſing to the laſt. The beſt judges 
who have peruſed his laſt ſong on. The Mode- 
rate Man,” do not diſcover any decay in his parts, 
bur think it deſerves a place amongſt the fineſt _ 
of thoſe works with which he e the world 
in his more early years. 


"OO Concerning Mr D'Urfey,' Jos 18 Nei, 'N*-11, 
N? 43. Notes; GoARD. Ne 29, N“ BY, final Note; 
Loves, N* 49, and Note. Ed. er. 8v0. 18 BA 
hs OY Bs i” 5 1am 
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1 am led into this ſubject by a. viſit which I 
lately received from my good old friend and con- 
temporary. As we both flourithed together in 


King Charles the Second's reign, we "diverted 
| ourſelves with the remembrance of ſeveral par- 


ticulars that paſſed in the world before the 

greateſt part of my readers were born, and could 
not but ſmile to think how inſenſibly we were 
grown into a couple of venerable old gentle- 
men. Tom obſerved to me, that after having 
written more odes than Hotace, and about four 
times as many comedies as Terence, he was re- 
duc: d to great difficulties by the importunities 
of a ſet of men, who, of late years, had fur- 


niſhed him with the accommodations of life, 


and would not, as we ſay, be paid with a ſong. 


In order to extricate my old friend, J immedi- 


ately ſent for the three directors of the play- - 
houſe, and defired them that they would in 
their turn do a good office for a man, Who, ii 


Shakſpeare's phraſe, had often fill'd their mouths, 
1 mean with pleatantry, and popular conceits. 


They very generouſly liſtened to my propoſal, 5 
and agreed to act the Plotting Siſters,”* (a very 
taking play of my old friend's compoſing), on 
the 15th of the next RISE, for mo benefit of 

the Author e. e ö . 
N My 


* Mr. D'Urfey was never in very affluent oeinſiances. 


The amount of this ben fit does not. appear; but, joined 


to the profits of a large ſubſcription to an edition of 


his works, in fix volumes, it was probably ſufficient to 


make en * as he continued to write with the ſame 
; | humour, 


"Ws 
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My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. d'Urfey 
will be imperfect, if after having engaged the 
players in his favour, [ do not get the town. to 
come into it. I muſt therefore heartily recom- 
mend to all the young ladies, my diſciples, the 
caſe of my old friend, who has often made theit 
grand-mothers merry, and whoſe ſonnets have 

perhaps walled afleep many a kg: toaſt, WARE 
the lay in her cradle. 

1 have already prevailed on my 0 Lizard to 
| be at the houſe i in one of the front boxes, and 

deſign, if I am in town, to lead her in myſelf 
at the head of her daughters. The gentleman 
am ſpeaking of bas laid obligations on ſo many 
of his countrymen, that J hope they will think 
this but a uſt return to the good ſervice of 4 
veteran poet. 
I myſelf WN King Charles the See 
leaning on Tom d' Urfey s ſhoulder more than 
once, and humming over a ſong with him. It 
is certain that monarch was. not a little ſup- 
parted by Joy to great Cæſar, which gave 
the whigs ſuch a blow as they were not able to 
recover that whole reign. My friend afterwards 
attacked popery with the ſame ſucceſs, having 
expoſed Bellarmine and Porto-Carero more than 
once in ſhort ſatirical compoſitions, which have 
been in every body's mouth. He has made uſe 
of. Italian tunes and ſonatas for promoting the 


1 to the time of his death. Which happened on tlie 
26th of February, 17 28 See No 82. Some account of 
The — Siſters ; and the final Note. 55 
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Proteſtant intereſt, and turned a conſiderable 
part of the Pope's muſick againſt himſelf. In 
ſhort, he has obliged the court with political 
Sonnets, the country with Dialogues and Paſto- 
rals, the city with deſcriptions of a lord mayor's 

feaſt, not to mention his little ode upon Stool- 

Ball, with many other of the like nature. 
Should the very individuals he has celebrated 
make their appearance together, they would be 
ſufficient to fill the play-houſe. Pretty Peg of 
Windſor, Gillian of Croydon, with Dolly and 
Molly, and Tominy and Johny, with many 
others to be met with in the Mufical Miſcella- 
nies, entitled, Pills to purge Melancholy, would 
make a good benefit-night. 7 

As my friend, after the manner of the .old 
lyricks, accompanies his works with his own 
voice, he has been the delight of the moſt polite 
companies and converſations, from the begin- 
ning of King Charles the Second's reign to our 
preſent times. Many an honeſt Gentleman has 
got a reputation in his country, by pretending 5 
to have been in company with Tom d Urfey. 

1 might here mention ſeveral other merits in 
my friend; as his enriching our language with 
a multitude of rhimes, and bringing words to- 
gether, that without his good offices, would 
never have been acquainted with one another, ſo 
long as it had been a tongue But I muſt not omit 
that my old friend angles for a trout, the beſt 
of any man in England May-flies come in 
late this ſeaſon, or I myſelf ſhould before now, 
have had a trout of his hooking. 


Aﬀter 
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Aſter what | have ſaid, and much more that 
1 might ſay, on this ſubject, I queſtio i not but 
the world will think that my old friend ought 
not to paſs the remainder of his life in a cage 
like a ſinging bird, but enjoy all that Pindarick 
liberty which is ſuitable to a man of his genius. 
He has made the world merry. and I hope they 
e make him eaſy, ſo long as he ſtays among 
This 1] will take upon me to tay, they 
land do a kindneſs to a more diverting com- 
panion, or a more cheartul, honeſt, and good. 
natured man. 1 0 „ 


> 
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N68. Friday, May 29. 1713. 
By 8 T E EL E. 
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ee tanguam in ſpeculum, in vitas omnium 
Jubeo, ow ex aliis ſumere exemplum fibi. 


Ter. Adelph. Act. in. Sc. 4. 


My advice to him i is, to conſult the lives of other 
men as he would a looking-glaſs, and from 
. thence fetch examples for his own imitation. | 


HE Paper of to-day ſhall confiſt of a let- 
ter from my friend Sir Harry LIZ ARD, 
which, with my anſwer, may be worth the 
| 0% 1 ERIC. 


1 See ee The Publiſher to the neden 6c All thoſe Pa- 
56 ory which are diſtinguiſhed by the mark of a _— were 
| written 
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peruſal of young men of eſtates, and young wo- 
men without fortunes. It is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, that in our firſt vigorous years we lay 
down ſome law to ourſelves for the conduct of 
future life, which may at leaſt prevent effential 
misfortunes. The cutting cares which attend 
ſuch an affeQion as that againſt which 1 fore- 
warn my friend Sir Harry, are very well known 
to all who are called the men of pleaſure; but 
when they have oppoſed their ſatisfaction to 
their anxieties in an impartial examination, they 


will find their life. not only a dream, but 4 
troubled and vexatious one. | 


Dear O14 Man, 


<I BELIEVE you are very much ſorpriſed, 
that in the ſeveral letters J have written to 
« you, ſince the receipt of that wherein you 
recommend a young lady for a wife * to your 
© humble ſervant, I have not made the leaſt 
mention of that matter. It happens at this 
time that I am not much inclined to marry ; 
© there are very many matches in our country, 
© wherein the parties live ſo inſipidly, or ſo vex- 
* atiouſly, that I am afraid to venture from 
c their example. Beſides, to tell you the truth, 


& written by a Gentleman Who bas obliged the world with 
productions too ſublime to admit that the author ſhould 
receive any addition to his reputation, from ſuch Wel 
«© occaſional thoughts as make up theſe little ie 6 we, * 
This Gentleman was Mr. ene EIT 2s 
* ener 26. N | 277 E 2 
good 
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good DETETTY 1 am infortna; i your fine 


« young woman'is ſoon to be diſpoſed of elſe- 


« where. As to the young ladies of my acquaint= 
b ance'ih your great town, I do not know one 
| « whom I could think of as a wife, who is not 
either prepoſſeſſed with ſome inclination for 


ſome other mau, or affeQs. pleaſures and en- 
c tertainments, which ſhe preters to the conver- 
« ſation of any man living. Women of this 
© kind are the moſt frequently met with of any 
fort whatever; I mean they are the moſt fre- 
quent among people of condition, that is to 


20 {ay, ſuch are eaſily to be had as would fit at 


the head of your eſtate and table, lie- iu by you 
© for the fake of receiving viſits in pomp at the 
end of the month, and enjoy the like gratifi- 


* cations from the ſupport of your fortune; but 
you yourſelf would ſignify no more to one of 


« them, than a name in truſt in a ſettlement 
* which conveys land and goods, but has no 
6 right for 1 its own uſe. A woman of this turn 
can no more make a wife, than an ambitious 


man can be a friend; they both ſacrifice all 


the true taſtes of being, and motives of life, 
for the oſtentation, the noiſe, aud the appear- 


* ance of it. Their hearts are turned to unna- 
tural objects, and as the men of defign can 
carry them on with an excluſion of their daily 
_ * compatiions, ſo women of this kind of gaiety, 

can live at bed and board with a man, without 
any affection to his perſon; As to any woman 
5 That 285 examine hereafter for my fake, if you 


— 


e 
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« can poſſibly, find means to converſe with her 


bat ſome country ſeat... If ſhe has no reliſh for 


rural views, but is undelighted with ſtreams, 
fields, and groves, I deſire to hear no more of 
her; the has departed from Nature, and is 


irrecoverably engaged in vanity. 


I have ever been curious to obſerve the . 
gance of a town-lady when ſhe firſt comes 
down to her huſband's ſeat, and beholding her 


country neighbours, wants ſomebody to laugh 
with her, at the frightſul things, to whom 


* ſhe herſelf is equally ridiculous. The pretty 


pitty- pat ſtep, the playing head, and tho fall 


back in the courteſy, ſhe does not imagine, 


make her as unconverſable, and inacceſſible to 


our plain people, as the loud voice, and un- 
«. cainly ſtride, render one of our huntreſſes to 


© her, In a word, dear NEs TOR, I beg you 


to ſuſpend all inquiries towards my matrimony 
until you hear further from, 


0 8 IR, 
your moſt ali and, 
* moſt humble ſervant, 
«* Harry LI 2 AR p. 


A certain looſe turn in this letter, mixed in- 
deed with ſome real exceptions to the too frequent 
filly choice made by country gentlemen, has 


given me no ſmall auxiety: and I have ſent 
Sir Harry an + aceount of: PF > 408d 28 fol- 
OE Mr Tin od lt | 


« «To 


— 
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eToSeHanar Linanm 
<SIR, wy 


i YOUR 1 1 Sd „ over two ot 
c — times, and muſt be ſo free with you as 


do tell you, it has in it ſomething which be- 


trays you have loſt that ſimplicity. of heart 
with relation to Love, which I promiſed my- 
* ſelf would crown your days with happineſs 


and honour. The alteration of your mind to- 


«* wards Marriage is not repreſented as flowing 
from diſcretion and warineſs in the choice, 


but a diſinclination to that ſtate in general; 


« you ſeem ſecretly to propoſe to yourſelf (for 1 
will think no otherwiſe of a man of your 


and temper) all its ſatisfactions out of it, and 


to avoid the care and inconveniencies that at- 
tend thoſe who enter into it. I will not urge 
at this time the greateſt conſideration of all, 
to wit, regard of Innocence; but having, I 


* think, in my eye, what you aim at, ] muſt, 


as 1 am your friend, acquaint you, that you 
are going into a wildernefs of cares and dif- 


tractions, from which you will never be able 


| © to extricate yourſelf, while the compunctions 
* of honour and pity are yet alive in you. 


Without naming names, I have long ſuſ- 
6 pected your deſigus upon a young. gentle- 
* woman in your neighbourhood ; but give me 
leave to tell you, with all the ane of a 


« faithful friend, that to enter into a coming 


— 
* * . 
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© commerce with a woman of merit, whom 
you find innocent, is of all the follies in this 
© life, the moſt fruitful of ſortrow. Veu muſt 
make your approaches to her with the bene- 

volence and language of a good angel, in order 
to bring upon her pollution and ſhame, which 

is the work of a demon. The faſhion of the 
world, the warmth of youth, and the affluence 
Sof fortune, may, perhaps, make you look 
upon me in this talk, like a poor well- mean- 


ing old man, who is paſt thoſe ardencies in 


Which you at preſent triumph; but believe 
me, Sir, if you ſucceed in * fear you de- 
ſign, you will find the facriſice of beauty and 
innocence fo ſtrong an obligation upon you, 
- that your whole life will paſs away in the 
_ © worſt condition imaginable, that of doubt and 
0 irreſolution; you will ever be defigning to 

„leave her, and never do it; or elſe leave her 
for another, with a conſtant: longing after her. 
He is a very unhappy man who does not re- 
©ſerve the moſt pure amd kind affections of his 
heart for his Marriage-bed, he will otherwiſe 
© be reduced to this melancholy circumſtance, 
© that he gave his miſtreſs that kind of affection 
© which was proper for his wife, and has not for 
© his wife either that, or the uſual inclination - 
* which men beſtow upon their miſtrefles. After 
£ ſuch an affair as this, you are a very lucky 
män if you find a prudential marriage is only 
« inſipid, and not actually miſerable; a woman 
of as ancient a family as your 288 may come 
| a7 e 3 8 into 
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into the houſe of the Lizards, murmur in your 
* bed, growl at your table, rate your ſervants, 
* and inſult yourſelf, while you bear all this 
with this unhappy reflection at the bottom of 
your heart, This is all for the injured— 

* The heart is ungovernable enough, 8 
being biaſſed by propoſſeſſions; how emphati- 
cally unhappy therefore is he, who beſides 
the natural vagrancy of affection, has a paſſion 
to one particular object, in which he ſees no- 
thing but what is lovely, except what pro- 
ceeds from his on guilt againſt it! 1 ſpeak 
to you, my dear friend, as one who tenderly 
regards your welfare, and beg of you to avoid 
_ * this great error, which has reiidered ſo many 
| * agrecable men unhappy before, you. . When a 
man is engaged among the diſſolute, gay, and 
* artful of the fair ſex, a knowledge of their 
* manners and deſigns, their favours unendear- 

* ed. by truth, their feigned ſorrows and groſs 
* flatteries, "muſt in time reſcue a reaſchable man 
* from the inchantment; but in a caſe wherein 
you have none but yourſelf to accuſe, you will 
find the beſt part of a generous mind torn away 
with her, whenever you take your leave of an 
< injured, deferviny woman. Come to town, 

w * fly from Olinda, 18 your -. _ 
OT, bedient humble ſervant, 
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5 5 | Saturday, May 30, 1713. 
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Jupiter eſt quodeungue vides —— > Lucan. 
Where e'er you turn your eyes, tis God you ſee. 


HAD this morning a very valuable and kind 
preſent ſent me, of a tranſlated work of a 
moſt excellent foreign writer, who makes a 
very conſiderable figure in the learned and Chriſ- 
tian world. It is entitled, A Demonſtration 
of the Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence 
ee of Gop *,” drawn from the knowledge of 
Nature, particularly of Man, and fitted to the 
meaneſt capacity, by the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, Author of Telemachus, and tranſlated 
from the French by the ſame hand that Eng- 
| liſhed that excellent piece. This great Author, 
in the wntings which he has ere produced, 
has manifeſted a heart full of virtuous ſenti- 
ments, great benevolence to mankind, as well | 


* © Oeuvres Philoſephiques, ou this de Pexi Merce de 
% Dieu, &c. Par Tana d. Salignac de la Moste 


FENELON, &c. 2 tomes. The beſt edition of this book 
is in 1726. A Paris, 12m. | 


28 
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as a ſincere and fervent piety towards his Crea- 
tor. His talents and parts are a very great good 
to the world, and it is a pleaſing thing to behold 
the Polite Arts ſubſervient to Religion, and re- 
commending it from its natural beauty. Look= 
ing over the letters of my correſpondents, I find 
one which celebrates this treatiſe, and recom- 
mends at to my readers. Le. 


2 To the GUARDIA Ne | 5 


ITHINK I have ſomewhere read, in the 
« writings of one whom I take to be a friend of 
yours, a ſaying which ſtruck me very much, 
* and as I remember it was to this purpoſe: 
« <« The exiſtence of a GoD is ſo far from being 
* a thing that wants to be proved, that I think. 
lit is the only thing of which we are certain.” 
I This is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion; how- 
© ever, I dare ſay, you will not be diſpleaſed 
that I put you in mind of ſaying ſomething 
on the Demonſtration of the Biſhop of Cam- 
++ bray. A man of his talents views all things 
in a light different from that in which ordi- 
_ © nary men ſee them, and the devout diſpoſition 
of his ſoul turns all thoſe talents to the im- 
_ © provement of the pleaſures of a good life. His 
_ * ſtyleclothes Philoſophy in a dreſs almoſt Poe- 
tick; and his readers enjoy in full perfection 
_ * the advantage, while they are reading him, 


Vor. I. 1 | . 6 of | 
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of being what he is. The pleaſing repreſen- 
tation of the animal powers in the beginning 
of his work, and his conſideration of the na- 
"© ture of man with the addition of reafon in the 
© ſubſequent diſcourſe, impreſſes upon the mind 
2 a ſtrong ſatisfaction in itſelf, and gratitude 
© towards Hi who beſtowed that ſuperiority 
over the brute-world. Thefe thoughts had 
© ſuch an effect upon the Author himſelf, that 
© he has ended his diſcourſe with a prayer. This 
« adoratiori has a ſublimity in it befitting his cha- 
| * rafter, and the emotions of his heart flow from 
* wiſdom and knowledge, I thought it would 
© be proper for a Saturday's Paper, and have 
© tranflated it to make you a preſent of it. I have 
not, as the tranſlator was obliged to do, con- 
« fined myfelf to an exact verſion from the ori- 
ginal, but have endeavoured to expreſs the ſpi- 
« xit of it, by taking the liberty to render his 
thoughts in ſuch a way as I ſhould have ut- 
© tered them if they had been my own. It has 
been obſerved, that the priyate letters of great 
men are the beſt pictures of their ſouls; but 
certainly their private devotions would be ſtill 
© more inſtructive, and I know not why they 
_ © ſhould not be as curious and entertaining. 
If you infert this Prayer, I know not but I 
may fend you, for another occaſion, one uſed. 
© by a very great wit of the laſt age, which has 
© alluſions to the errors of a very wild life; and 
Tbelieve you will think it written with an un- 
R common 
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common ſpirit S. The perſon whom I mean 
was an excellent writer, and the publication 
b of this prayer of his may be, perhaps, ſome 
« kind of antidote againſt the infection in his 
other writings... But this ſupplication of the 
<« biſhop has in it a more happy and untroubled 
« ſpirit; it is (if that is not ſaying ſomething 
_ © too fond) the worſhip of an angel concerned 
for thoſe who had fallen, but himſelf ſtill in 
the ſtate of glory and innocence. The book 
ends with an act of devotion, to this effect: 
O my God, if the greater number of man- 
* kind do not diſcover Thee in that glorious 
«* ſhow of nature which thou haſt placed before 
our eyes, it is not becauſe Thou art far from 
every + one of us. Thou art preſent to us more 
than any object which we touch with our 
hands; but our ſenſes, and the paſſions which 
they produce in us, turn our attention from 
Thee. Thy light ſhines in the midſt of dark- 
 * nefs, but the darkneſs comprehends it not. 
| © Thou, O Lord, doſt every way diſplay thyſelf. 
Thou ſhineſt in all thy works, but art not re- 
« garded by heedleſs and unthinking man. The 
© whole creation talks aloud of Thee, and echos 
with the repetitions of thy holy name. But 
* ſuch is our inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the 
great and univerſal voice of nature. Thou 
art every where about us, and within us; 
but we wander from ourſelves, become ſtran- 


* See Guard. Net, © + any. 
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gers to our own ſouls, and do not apprehend 
thy preſenee. O Thou who art the eternal 
fountain of light and beauty, who art the an- 
_ * cient of days, without begin nning and without 
end; O Thou, who art the life of all that 
* truely live, thoſe can never fail to find Thee, 
© who ſeek for Thee within themſelves. But, alas! 


tthe very gifts which Thou beſtoweſt upon us 


do fo employ our thoughts, that they hinder 
* us from perceiving 'rhe hand which rs de | 
them to us We live by Thee, and yet w 
live without Thinking on Thee; but, O Lord 
what is life in the ignorance of Thee! A 
dead unactive piece of matter; a flower that 
„ withers; a river that glides away; a palace 
_ * that haſtens to its ruin; a picture made up of 
fading colours; a maſs of ſhining ore ; ſtrike 
our imaginations, and make us ſenſible cf 
| © their exiſtence; we regard them as objects ca- 
<< pable of giving us pleaſure, not conſidering 
_ -* that thou conveyeſt, through them all, the 
* pleaſure which we imagine they give us. Such 
| © vain empty objects that are only the ſhadows 
of being, are proportioned to our low and 
* groveling thoughts. That beauty which Thou 


© haſt poured out on thy creation, is as a veil 


* whivh hides thee from our eyes. As Thou 
L art a being too pure and exalted to paſs through 

* our ſenſes, Thou art not regarded by men, 

© who have debaſed their nature, and have made 

© themſelves like the beaſts that periſh. So in- 

4 fatuated are _ that, 1 they 
EET + know | 
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© know what is wiſdom and virtue, which have 
neither ſound nor colour, nor ſmell, noc taſte, 
not figure, nor any other ſenſible quality, 
they can doubt of thy exiſtence, becauſe thou 
art not apprehended by the groſſer organs of 
© ſenſe. Wretches that we are! we conſider 
* ſhadows as realities, and truth as a phantom. 


| © That which is nothing, is all to us; and that 


* which is all, appears to us nothing. What do 
* we ſee in all nature but Thee, O my God! 
Thou, and only Thou, appeareſt in every 
thing. When I confider Thee, O Lord, I am 
$ {wallowed up, and loit in contemplation of 
Thee. Every thing befides thee, even my 

© own exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in the 
_ © conterpplation of Thee. I am loſt to myſelf, 
and fall into nothing, when I think on Thee. 
* The man who does not ſee Thee has beheld 
6 nothing ; ; he who does not tafte Thee, has a 

« reliſh of nothing. His being is vain, and his 
life but a dream. Set up Thyſelf, O Lord, 


« ſet up Thyſelf, that we may behold Thee. 15 


As wax conſumes before the fire, and as the — 


* ſmoke is driven away, ſo let thine enemies 
- ® vaniſh out of thy preſence, How unhappy is 
that ſoul who, without the ſenſe of Thee, has 
* no God, no hope, no comfort to ſupport him ! 
But how happy the man who ſearches, fighs, 
and thirſts after thee! But he only is fully 
happy, on whom Thou lifteſt up the light of 
thy countenance, whoſe tears thou haſt wiped 
6 Pays and who enjoys in thy loving-kindneſs 

. "= FF 
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| © the completion of all his deſires. How long, 
how long, O Lord, ſhall I wait for that day 
when I ſhall poſſeſs, in thy preſence, fulneſs 
Jof joy and pleaſures for evermore? O my 
_ © God, in this pleaſing hope, my bones rejoice 
and cry out, Who 1s like unto Thee! My 
© heart melts away, and my ſoul faints within 
me when I look bp to Thee, who art the God 
bof my life, and my portion to all eternity *, 


7 r A 
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N. 5o, Monday, June 1, 1713. 


By Geonop BEAnRLRV, D. D. 
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Ot thoughts eplarg'd, and more exalted mind. 


N 5$ I was the other day taking a ſolitary 
walk in St. Paul's, I indulged my thoughts 
in the purtuit of a certain analogy between that 
fabrick and the chriſtian Church in the largeſt 
ſenſe. The divine order and ceconomy ot the 
one ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth by 
the juſt, plaiu, and majeſſick architecture of the 
other. And as the one conſiſts of a great vari- 
ety of parts united in the ſame regular deſign, 
according to the trueſt art, and moſt exact pro- 


dee Notes on Ne 10 and N* 15; 


portion; 
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portion; ſo the other contains a decent ſubordi- 
nation of members, various ſacred inſtitutions, 
ſublime doctrines, and ſolid precepts of morality 
digeſted into the ſame deſign, and with an ad- 
mirable concurrence tending to one view, the 
happineſs and exaltation of human nature. 
1 in the midſt of my contemplation, I beheld 
a FL upon one of the pillars; and it ſtraight- 


a Free-thinker . For it required ſome compre- 
| henſien in the eye of the ſpectator, to take in at 
one view the various parts of the building, in 
order to obſerve their ſymmetry and deſign. 
But to the Fly, whoſe proſpect was confined to a 
little part of one of the ſtones of a ſingle pillar, 
the joint beauty of the whole, or the diſtinct 
uſe of its parts, were inconſpicuous, and no- 


thing could appear but ſmall inequalities in the 


ſurface of the hewn ſtone, which in the view 
of that inſect ſeemed ſo many deformed rocks 
and precipices. 20 po N | 
The thoughts of a Free-thinker are employed 


on certain minute particularities of Religion, 


** This. poetical thought is probably the original of 
Tromson's Critic-FLy., ** SUMMER,” line 321, et ſegg. 
Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 8  » 
His Works unwiſe, of which the ſmalleſt part 
_ © Exceeds the narrow viſion of her mind ? 
4s if upon a full proportion'd dome, | 
n ſwelling columns heav'd the pride of art! 
. © ACritic-FLy, whole feeble ray ſcarce ſpreads 
An inch around, with blind preſumption bold 
Should dare to tax the ſtructure of the whole.“ 


h 4 the 


| 7 came into my head, that this ſame Fly was 
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the difficulty of a ſingle text, or the unaccount- 
ableneſs of tome ſtep of Providence or point of 
doctrine to his narrow faculties, without com- 
prehending the ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity, 
the perfection to which it raiſeth human nature, 
the light it hath ſhed abroad in the world, and 
the cloſe; connection it hath as well with the 
good of publick ſocieties, as with that of parti - 
cular perſons. 
This raiſed in me fame. nellofiions on that 
frame or diſpoſition which, is called Largeneſs 
« of Mind,“ its neceſſity towards forming a 


true judgement of things, and where the foul 


15 not incurably ſtinted by nature, what are the 
likelieſt methods to give it Enlar ement. 
It is evident that Philelophy Forth open and 
Enla rge the Mind, by the general yiews to which 
men are nate in that ſtudy, and by the 
contemplation of more numerous and diſtant 
objects, that fall within the ſphere of mankind 
in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that philoſophers judge of moſt thipgs 
very differently from the vulgar. Some inſtan· 
ces of this may be ſeen in tlie Theetetus of Plato, 
where Socrates makes the following mmi 
among others of the like nature. 
Wben a Philoſopher hears ten thouſand 7 
© acres mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks 
upon it as an inconſiderable ſpot, having been 
' © uſed to contemplate the whole globe of earth. 
Or when he beholds a man elated” with the 
” nobility 4 his n betaule he can Wer * 
| ; 8 ene 
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« ſerieg of ſeven rich anceſtors; ; the Philoſ 
« thinks him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, — 5 


mind cannot reach to a general view of Anas 


nature, which would ſhew him that we have 
all innumerable anceſtors, among whom are 
« crowds of rich and poor, kings and flaves, 


© Greeks and Barbarians'. Thus far Socrates, 


who was accounted wiſer than the reſt of the 


| heathens, for | notions which approach * LT 


- neareſt to Chriſtianity, - 
As all parts and. branches of Philoſophy, or 


ſpeculative knowledge, are uſeful in that re- 


1 13 Aſtronomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy 


a 12 and narrow ſpirit. In that ſcience there 


are good reaſons aſſigned to prove the ſun an 
hundred thouſand times bigger than our earth, 

and the diſtance of the ſtars ſo prodigious, that 
a cannon- bullet continuing in its ordinary rapid 
motion, would not arrive from hence at the 


neareſt of them in the ſpace of an hundred and 


fifty thouſand years. Theſe ideas wonderfully 
dilate. and expand the Mind. There. is ſome- 


thing in the immenſity of this diſtance, that 


ſhocks and overwhelms the imagination; it is 
too big for the graſp of a human intellect: 


eſtates, provinces, and kingdoms, vaniſh at its 
1 8 0 It were to be wiſhed a certain prince“, 


Who hath encouraged the ſtudy of it in his ſubs 
jects, had been himſelf a proficient in Aſtrono- 

my. This might have ſhewed him how mean 
au ambition that was, which A in a 


eis XIV. 
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ſmall part of whot 1 is itſelf but a point, in re- 
ſpect to that part of the univerſe which lies 


within our view. 


But the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth ads en- 
largeth the mind beyond any other profeſſion or 


* ſcience hat ſoever. Upon that ſcheme, while 


the earth, and the tranſient enjoyments of this 
life, ſhrink into the narroweſt dimenſions, and are 
accounted as © the duſt of a balance, the drop 
of a bucket, yea, leſs than nothing,” the in- 
tellectual world opens wider to our view. The 
1 of the Deity, the nature and excel- 
nce of virtue, the dignity of the human ſoul, 
are diſplayed in the largeſt characters. The 
mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf to the differ - 
ent nature of its objects; it is contracted and 
debaſed by being converſant in little and low 
things, and feels a proportionable enlargment 
arifing from the TY of theſe great 
and ſublime ideas. 
I The greatneſs of things is comparative; and 
this does not only hold, in reſpect of extenſion, 
but likewiſe in reſpe& of dignity, duration, and 
all kinds of perfection. Aſtronomy opens the 
mind, and alters our judgement. with regard to 
the magnitude of extended beings ; but Chriſti- 
anity produceth an univerſal Greatneſs of Soul. 


_ » Philoſophy increaſeth our views in every reſpect, 


but Chriſtianity extends them to a degree bes 
| ond the light of nature. 


How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate 
3 earth — to that _ which takes in 
ä ins 
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innumerable orders of bleſſed ſpirits, differing 
in glory and perfection! How little muſt the 
amuſements of ſenſe, and the ordinary occupa- 
tions of mortal men, ſeem to one who is en- 
aged 1 in ſo noble a purſuit, as the aſſimilation of 
imſelf to the Deity, which is the proper em- 
ployment of every Chriſtian ! 
And the improvement which grows from b.. 
bituating the mind to the comprehenſive views 
of Religion muſt not be thought wholly to re- 
gard the underſtanding. Nothing is of greater 
force to ſubdue the inordinate motions of the 
heart, and to regulate the will. Whether a 
man be actuated by his paſſions, or his reaſon, 
theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome object, 
which ſtirs the Soul in proportion to its apparent 
dimenſions. Hence irreligious men, whole ſhort 
proſpects are filled with earth, and ſenſe, and 
mortal life, are invited, by theſe mean ideas, to 
actions proportionably little and low. But a 
mind, whoſe views are enlightened and ex- 
tended by Religion, is animated to nobler pur- 
ſuits by more ſublime and remote objects. . 5 
here is not any inſtance of weakneſs in the 
Free-Thinkers that raiſes my indignation more, 
than their pretending to ridicule Chriſtians, as 
men of narrow underſtandings, and to paſs 
| themſelves upon the world for perſons of ſupe- 
rior ſenſe, and more enlarged views. But I 
leave it to any impartial man to judge which 
hath the nobler ſentiments, which 
views ; he whole notions are ſtinted to a few 
miſerable 


the greater 
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miſerable inlets of ſenſe, or he whoſe ſentiments 
are raiſed above the common taſte, by the anti- 
cipation of thoſe delights which will ſatiate the 
Soul, when the whole capacity of her nature is 
branched out into new faculties? He who 
looks for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of du- 
ration, or he whoſe aims are co-extended with 
the endleſs length of eternity ? He who derives 

his ſpirit from the Elements, or he who thinks 
it was inſpired by the ae . 
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{ate portentum neque nilitaris | 

Daunia in latis alit eſculetis ; 
Nec Jubæ tellus generat, leonum 
Arxrida nutrinx. Hon. 1 0d. XXlt. I EN 


No beaſt, of more portentous ſige, 
In the Hercinian foreſt lies; 

Nor fiercer in Numidia bred, 5 . 
With Carthage were in triumph led. Rosconnon, 


Queſtion. not but my country cuſtomers will 
be ſurprized to hear me complain that this 
RT is, of late years, very much infeſted with 


* This Paper, Ne 50. is aſcribed to Biſhop Berkeley, on 
the authority of his ſon, the Rev. Geor ee 3 for- 
merly ſtudent of Chriſt Church, and Vicar of Bray in 
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Lions; and will, perhaps, lock upon it as a 
ſtrange piece of news when I 7 1505 them that 
there are many of theſe beaſts of prey, who 


walk our ſtreets in broad day- lig bt, beati 
about from coffee-houſe to coffec-houſe, and | 
ſeeking whom they may devour. 

To unriddle this 7 550 I muſt acquaint 
my rural reader that we polite men of the town 
give the name of a Lion to any one who is a 
great man's Spy. And whereas I cannot diſ- 
charge my office of Guardian, without ſetting a 
mark on ſuch a noxious animal, and cautioning | 
my Wards againſt him, I. defign this whole 
Tye as an Eſſay upon the Political Low. 
It has coſt me a great deal of time to difcover 
the reaſon of this appellation, but after many 
diſquiſitions and conjectures on ſo obſcure a ſub- 

ject, I find there are two accounts of it more ſa- 
tisfactory than the reſt. In the republick of 
Venice, which has been always the mother of 
politics, there are near the Doge's palace ſeveral 
large figures of Lions curiouſly wrought in 


marble, with mouths gaping in a moſt enor- 


mous manner. Thoſe who have a mind to giye 
the ſtate any private intelligence of what paſſes 
in the city, put their hands into the mouth of 
one of theſe Lions, and convey into it a 2 
of ſuch private informations as any way regard 
the intereſt or ſafety of the commonwealth. By 
this means all the ſecrets of ſtate come out of 
the Lion's mouth. The informer is cofcealed; 
it is the Lion * tells every * In ſhort, 
there 
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there is not a miſmanagement in office, or a 
murmur in converſation, which the Lion does 
not acquaint the government with. For this 
reaſon, ſay the learned, a Spy is very properly 
| diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lion. 8 
1 muſt confeſs this etymology is plauſible 
enough, and I did for ſome time acquielce in it, 
until about a year or two ago, I met with a2 
a little manuſcript which ſets. this whole matter 


in a clear light. In the reign of queen Eliza- 


beth, ſays my author, the renowned Walſing- 
bam had many Spies in his ſervice, from whom 
the government received great advantage. The 
moſt eminent among them was the ſtateſman's 
barber, whoſe ſurname was Lion. This fellow 
had an admirable knack of fiſhing out the ſecrets 
of his cuſtomers, as they were under his hands. 
He would rub and lather a man's head, until 


he had got out every thing that was in it. He 


had a certain ſnap in his fingers and a volubility 
in his tongue, that would engage a man to talk 
with him whether he would or no. By this 
means he became an inexhauſtible fund of pri- 
vate intelligence, and ſo fignalized himſelf in 
the capacity of a Spy, that from his time a 
 Maſter-Spy goes under the name of a Lion. 
Walſingham had a moſt excellent penetration, 
and never attempted to turn any man into a 
Lion whom he did not ſee highly qualified for 
it, when he was in his human condition. In- 
deed the ſpeculative men of thoſe times ſay of 
bim, that he would now and then play them 


; oft, 
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off, and expoſe them a little unmereifully; but 
that, 'in my opinion, ſeems. only good policy, 
for otherwiſe they might ſet up for men again, 
| when they thought fit, and deſert his ſervice. 
But however, though in that very corrupt age 
he made uſe of theſe animals, he had a great 
eſteem for true men, and always exerted the 
higheſt generoſity in offering them more, with- - 
out aſking terms of them, and doing more for 
them out of mere reſpect for their talents, - 
though againſt him, than they could expect 
from any other miniſter whom they had ſerved 
never ſo conſpicuouſly. This made Raleigh 
(ho profeſt himſelf his opponent) ſay one day 
to a friend, Pox take this „Walſingham, he 
e baffles every body; he won't ſo much as let a 
% man hate him in private.” True it is, that 
by the wanderings, roarings, and lurkings, of 
his Lions, he knew the way to every man 
breathing, who had not a contempt for the 
world itſelf : he had Lions rampant whom he 
uſed for the fervice of the church, and couchant 
who were to lie down for the queen. They 
were ſo much at command, that the 3 
would act as the rampant, and the rampant as 
couchant, without being the leaſt out of coun- 
tenance, and all this within four and twen | 
hours. Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life in 
the world; for, by the force of his power and 
| intelligence, he ſaw men as they really were, 
and not as the world thought of them. All 


this was principally brovght about by * 
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his Lions well, or keeping them hungry, ac 
cording to their different conſtitutions.  . 
Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary ac- 
count of this ſtateſman and his barber, who, 
like the taylor in Shakſpeare's Pyramus and 
Thyſbe, was a man made as other men are, not- 
withſtanding he was a nominal Lion, I ſhall _ 
proceed to t fe deſctiption of this ſtrange ſpecies 
of creatures, Ever ſince the wiſe Walfingham 
was ſecretary in this nation, our ſtateſmen are 
faid to have encouraged the breed among us, as 
very well knowing that a Lion in our Britiſh | 
arms is one of the ſupporters of the crown, and 
that it is impoſſible for a government, in which 
there are ſuch a variety of factions and intrigues, 
to ſubſiſt without this neceſſary animal. . 
A Lion, or Maſter-Spy, hath ſeveral jack= 
calls under him, who are his retailers in intel- 
ligence, and bring him in materials for his re- 
3 Pt. his chief haunt is a coffee-houſe, and as 
is voice is exceeding ſtrong, it aggravates the 
found of every thing it repeats. . 
As the Lion generally thirſts after blood, and 


18 of a fierce and cruel nature, there are no ſe- 


crets which he hunts after with more delight, 


than thoſe that cut off heads, hang, draw, and 
quarter, or end in the ruin of the perſon who 
becomes his prey. If he gets the Nas of any 
word or action that may do a man good, it is 
not for his purpoſe, he quits the chace and falls 


into a more : agreeable ſcent. 5 FOE 
JJ... Ys 
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le! diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in ſeeking 
Shed his prey. He couches and friſks about in 
a thouſand ſportful motions: to draw it within 
his reach, and has a particular way of imitating 
dhe ſpund of the creature whom he would ens 
ſnare ; an artifice to be met with in no beaſt of 
prey, except the Hyzna and the Political Lion. 

Lou ſeldom fee a cluſter of news-mongers 

without a Lion in the midſt of them. He never 
_ miſſes taking his ſtand withm ear-ſhot of one 
of thoſe little ambitious men who ſet up fot 
orators in places of public reſort. If there is a 
whiſpering-hole, or any public ſpirited corner 
in a coffee -houſe, you never fail of ſeeing a Lion 
couched upon his elbow in ſome part of the 
neighbourhood, 

A Lion is particularly addicted to the peruſal 

of every looſe paper that lies in his way. He 
appears more than ordinary attentive to what 
he reads, while he liſtens to thoſe who are 
about him. He, takes up the Poſt- man, and 
ſnuffs the candle that he may hear the better by 
it. I have ſeen a Lion pore upon a fivgle para- 
graph in an old Gazette for two hours together, 
i his neighbours have been talking all that - 
while. 
Having given a full deſcription of this- mon- 
ſter, for the benefit of ſuch innocent perſons ag 
may fall into his walks, I ſhall apply a word or 
two to the Lion himſelf, whom I would defire to 
_ conſider that he is a creature hated both by God 
and man, and regarded with the utmoſt con- 
Eo hrs ß "Wag 
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tempt even by ſoch as make uſe of him. Hang- 
men and executioners are neceſſary in a ſtate, 
and ſo may the animal I have been here men- 


tioning; but how deſpicable is the wretch that 


takes on him ſo vile an employment ? There 


is ſcarce a being that would not ſuffer by a 


compariſon with him, except that being on!) 
who acts the ſame kind of part, and is both the 
tempter and accuſer of mankind. | 
N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five works | 
& laſt paſt, muzzled three Lions, gorged five, 
« and killed one. On Monday next the ſkin of 
«the dead one will be hung up in zerrorem, at 
„ Button's coffee-houſe, over-againſt Tom's, in 


* Covent · Garden. 1 „ 


1 
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—— Its liberty was turned to rage; 
Such rage as civil N was forc d to tame. 


Cakkch. 


xrokxp! is a id which I am more 
inquiſitive about than even that of my 


nativity; and when I have an account of any 


* The mark of ApD1sox's Papers in the GUaRDIan. 
See © The Publiſher to the Reader.” This Paper, N* 77. 
is rer printed by Mr. Tickell, in his edition of ADD150N' 8 
«© Works,” in 4to, vol. IV. p. 3¹0 
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ſprightly ſaying; or riſing genius from thetice, 


> 5 5 e 5 


it brings my own youthful days into my mind, 


and throws me forty years back into life. It is 
for this teaſon, that I have thought myſelf a lit- 
_ tle neglected of late by Jack Lizard *, from 
whotn I uſed to heat at leaſt once a week: The 
laſt poſt brought the his excuſe, which is, that 
he hath been wholly taken up in preparing 
 ſbme exerciſes for the Theatre. He tells me like= 
wiſe, that the talk there is about a Publick Act, 
and that the gay part of the univerſity have 
rreat expectation of a Terræ: filius F, who is to 
aſh and ſting all the world in a fatirical ſpeech. 
Againſt the great licence which hath heretofore 
been taken in theſe libels, he expreſſes hims 
ſelf with ſuch humanity, as is very unuſual in 
a young perſon, and ought to be Cheriſhed and 
admired. For my own part, I ſo far agree with 
him, that if the Univerſity pertnits a thing, 
which I think much better let alone; I hope 
thoſe, whoſe duty it is to appoint a proper per- 
ſon for that office, will take care that he vtter 
nothing unbecoming a gentleman, a ſcholar, . 
and a Chriſtian, Moreover, I would have them 
conſider that their leafned body hath already 
enemies enough, who are prepared to aggravate 
all irreverent inſinuations, and to interpret all 
oblique indecencies, who will triumph in ſuch 
a victory, and bid the Univerfity thank herſelf 
for vile conſequences, 8 
* See GARD. Ne 13, Ne 55, Ne 181, and Ne 308. 
+ See the book publiſhed under the title of Terræ- filius, 
in 2 vols, 12mo. : fl 1 
h 1 | In- 
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In my time I remember the Terre-filius con- 
| tented himſelf with being bitter upon the Pope, 
or chaſtifing the Turk; and iel a ſerious and 
_. manly mirth, and adapted to the dignity of his 
auditory, by expoſing the falſe reaſoning of the 
| Heretick, or ridiculing the clumſy pretenders to 
genius and politeneſs, In the jovial reign of 
King Charles the Second, wherein never. did: 
more wit or more ribaldry abound, the faſhion 
of being arch upon all that was grave, and wag- 
| giſh upon the ladies, crept into our ſeats of 
learning 1 theſe occaſions, This was ma- 
naged groſly and aukwardly enough, in a place 
Where the general n aud ſimplicity of 
manners could ill bear the mention of ſuch 
crimes, as in courts and great cities are called 
by the ſpecious names of air and gallantry. It 
is to me amazing, that ever any man, bred up 
in the knowledge of virtue and humanity, ſhould 
Io far caſt. off all ſhame and tenderneſs, as to 
ſtand up in the face of thouſands, and utter 
ſuch * as I have read and heard of. 
Let ſuch an one know that he is making fools: 
merry, and wiſe men ſick; and that, in the eye 
of conſidering perſons, he hath leis compuntion 
than the common HANS, and lets ſhame. 
than a proſtitute. © ts 
Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt per- 
ſons who have any elevation. of ſoul, think it 
worſe than death. Thoſe who have it not in 
their power to revenge it, often pine away in 
anguifh, and loath their being; and thoſe who 


Ars, enjoy no reſt until they have vengeance. 
py nn I ſhall 
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1 ſhall tnbrekbrt make it tbe buſineſs of this Pa- 

per to ſhew how baſe and ungenerous it is to 
ttaduce the! women, and how dangerous to ex- 

pofe men of learving and character, who have 


geverally been the fubjects of theſe invectives. 


It hath been often faid, that women ſeem 


formed to ſoften the boiſterous paſſions, and ſooth 


the cares and anxieties to which men are expoſed - 


iu the many parplexities of life. That having 


weaker bodies, and lefs ſtrength of mind, than 


man, Nature hath poured out her charms upon 
them, and given them ſuch tenderneſs of heart, 

that the moſt delicate delight we receive from them 
is, in thinking them intirely ours, and under 
our protection. Accordingly we find, that all 
nations have paid a decent homage to this weaker 


and loveher part of the rational creation, in 


proportion to their removal from ſavageneſs and 


Sarbariſm. Chaſtity and truth are the only 


due returns that they can make for this generous. 


diſpoſition in the nobler ſex. For beauty is fo 
far from ſatisfying. us of it{elf, that whenever 
we think that it is communicated to others, 
we behold it with regret and diſdain. Whoever 
therefore robs a woman of her reputation, de- 
ſpoils a poor defenceleis creature of all that 


makes her valuable, turns her beauty into loth- 
ſomneſs, and leaves her friendleſs, abandoned, 


.and undone. There are many tempers o ſoft. 
that the leaſt calumny gives them pains they are 
not able to bear. They give themfelves up to 


ſtrange fears, gloomy reffections, and deep me- 


lancholy. How ſavage muſt he be, who can 


1 3 | ſacrifice 
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Hacrifice the quiet of ſuch a mind to a tranſient 
| burſt of ggirth ! Let him, who wantonly ſports 
"way the peace of a poor lady, conſider what 
diſcord he faws in families; how often he wrings 
che heart of an hoary parent; how often he 
rouſes the fury of a jealous huſband 3 how he 
. extorts from the arte 3 woman curſes, perhaps 
not unheard, and poured out in the bitterneſs 
of her ſoul || What weapons hath ſhe where- 

with to repel ſuch an outrage! How ſhall ſhe 
oppoſe her ſoftneſs and imbecillity to the har- 
dened forehead of a coward, who hath trampled 
vpon weakneſs that could not reſiſt him! to a. 
buffoon, who hath ſlandered innocence, to raiſe, 
the lapghter of fools! who hath * ſcattered 
« firebrands, arrows and death, and ſaid, am [ 
«„%ü!üĩU = > ns 
Ixreverent reflections upon men of learning 
and note, if their character be ſacred, do great 
diſſeryice to religion, and betray a vile miud in 
the author. I have therefore always thought, 
With indignation, upon that “ accuſer of the 
© brethren,” the famous Antiquary *, whoſe 
employment it was for ſeveral years, to rake 
up all the ill-natured ſtories that had ever been 
faſtened upon celebrated men, and tranſmit 


* Mr. Anthony à Wood. He was born in 1632, and died 

in 1695; aged-64. His life, written by himſeit, was pub- 
liſhed by Mr. T. Hearne, at the Clarendon: preſs, 8vo. 
1772. He was himſelf very roughly handled by. Mr. Shir- 
ley the Ter. æ filins of Trinity College. See © His Life, 
abovementioned, p-. 253, Kc. RENT . 
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them to poſterity with eruel induſtry, and ma- 
licious joy. Though the good men, ill- uſed, 

may out of a meek and chriſtian diſpoſition, lo 
far ſubdue their natural reſentment, as to neg- 
lect and forgive; yet the inventors of ſuch ca- 
lumnies will find generous perſons, whoſe bra- 
very of mind makes them think themſelves pro- 

per inſtruments to chaſtiſe ſuch inſolence. And 
I have in my time, more than once known 
the diſcipline of the blanket adminiſtered to the 
offenders, and all their flanders anſwered by that 
kind of ſyllogiſm which the ancient Romans 
called the Argumentum Bacillinum . | 
I have leſs compaſſion for men of 8 

parts and genius, whoſe characters are played 


upon, becauſe they have it in their power to 


revenge themſelves tenfold, But I think of all 
the claſſes of mankind, they are the moſt par- 
donable if they pay the flanderer in his own 
coin. For their names being already blazed 
abroad i in the world, the leaſt blot thrown upon 
them is diſplayed far and wide; and they have 
this fad privilege above the men in obſcurity, 
that the diſhonour travels as far as their fame. 
To be even therefore with their enemy, re 


66 . Courfing i in Leut, 1. e. the endearours of 
Cone party to run down and confute another in diſputa- 
tions, did commonly end in blows and domeſtic quar- _ 
6 rels [the refuge of the vanquiſhed fide], Dr. John Fell, 
66 by. his authority,” as Vice Chaneellor, did annul that 
cuſtom, ſome time var 1666 and 1669. Waov's 
% Aihene Oxon.” Vol. II. p. 603. Edit. 2694: | 85 
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are but too apt to diffuſe his infamy as far as 
their own reputation; and perhaps triumph in 
ſecret, that they have it in their power to make 
his name the ſcoff and deriſion of after-ages. 
This 1 ſay, they are too apt to do. For ſome- 
times they reſent the expoſing of their little 
affectations or flips in writings as much as 
wounds upon their honour. The firſt are trifles 

they ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves 
their utmoſt ſeverity, 

I muſt confeſs a warmth apaitiſt the Sons 
eries mentioned in the begitining of this Paper, 
as they have fo many circumſtances to aggravate 
their guilt. A licence for a man to ſtand up in 
the ſchools of the prophets, in a grave decent 
habit, and audaciouſly veit his obloquies againſt 
the doors of our church, and directors of our 
young nobility, gentry + and clergy, . in their 
hearing and before their eyes; to throw calum- 
nies upon poor defenceleſs women, and offend 
their ears with nauſeous ribaldry, and name 
their names at length in a pulbick Theatre, when 
a queen * is upon the throne; fuch a licence 
as this never yet gained ground in our Play- 
houſes; and 1 hope will not need a law to for- 
bid it. Were I to adviſe in this matter, I 
| ſhould repreſent to the Orator how noble a field 
there lay before him for panegyrick; ; What a 
happy opportunity he had, of doing juſtice to 
the great men who once were of that famous 
body, or now ſhine forth in it; nor ſhould I 


bs | Quzen ANNE, mentioned merely as a end 


| neglect 
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neglect to infinpate the advautages he edight 
1 > by gaining their friendſhip, whoſewort 
y 2 contrary treatment, he Will be imagitiec 
either not to know, or to envy.” This might 
; reſets the 'name from ſcandal; and if, as it 
ought, this performance turned ſolely vpon 
matters ef wit and learning, it might have 158 
Honour of being one of the firſt productions BE - 
the magnificent FR houſe, Juſt cfected at 
Oxford 8 8 

This Paper is written with a deſign to make 
my journey to Oxford agreeable to "ine, where 
1 defign to be at the Publick Act. If my ad- 
vice is neglected, I ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in 
the GvarDian whatever the men of letters 
and genius tranſmit to me, in their own vindi- 
cation; and I hereby promiſe that I myſelf will 
draw my pen m AY of all injured Wome: „ 
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2 Al thaſe,things are inſeparable from Love. 


JT is a matter of great concern that there come 
fo many letters to me, wherein I ſee parents 
wake Late for their children, and without ** 


*The Clarendon printing houſe. 7 
oh 2 See No 10, N15, "Notes, 
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manner of regard to the ſeaſon of life, and the = 
reſpective intereſts of their progeny, judge of 
their future happineſs by the rules of ordinary 
commerce. When a man falls in Love in ſome 
families, they uſe him as if his land was mort - 
| paged to them, and he cannat diſcharge himſelf, 
but by really making it the ſame thing in an 
-pareaſonable ſettlement, or foregoing what is 
dearer to him than his eſtate itſelf. Theſe ex- 
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© VENERABLE Sn. rn“ 


IT is impoſſible to expreſs the univerſal | 
_ «-farisfaftion your PrRECAuTIoNs give in a 
country ſo far North as ours; and indeed it 
were impertinent to expatiate in a caſe that is 
by no means particular to ourſelves, all man- 
© kind, who with well to one another, being 
* equally concerned in their ſucceſs. However, 
as all nations have not the genius, and each 
particular man has his different views and taſte, 
1 e 1 
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s we Northerns cannot. but acknowledge our 
s obligations, in a more de manner, for 


« your Matrimonial Pxzc TIONS, W which we 
© more immediately are ee in, Our cli- 
* mate has ever beey recor ded as friend]; to the 
+ continuation of our kind; and the ancient hiſ- 
+ Fa are not ore. full of their Goths and 
andals, that in ſwarms overſpread all Eu- 
C rope, than modern ſtory of its Yorkſhire hoſt- 
« lers "and attornies, who are femarkably emi- 
« nent and beneficial in every market- town, and 
« moſt inns of this kingdom. I ſhall not here 
2 preſume to enter, with the ancient ſages, into 
* a particular reaſoning upon the caſe, as whe- 
ther it proceeds from the cold temper of the 


3 air, or the particular conſtitutions of the per- 


: ſons, or both; from the faſhionable want of 


= artifice \ in the women, and their entire ſatis- 


faction in one conqueſt only, or the happy i 1g- 
| © norance in the men, of thoſe Southern vices 
which efeminate mankind. 
From this encomium, 1 do not queſtion but 
C by t his time you infer me happy already in 
. « the l zal poſſeſſion of ſome fair one, or in a 
probal le way of being ſo. But alas! neither 
« 5 my caſe, and from the cold damp which 
« this minute ſeizes upon my heart, 1 preſage 
1 never will. What ſhall I do? To complain 
© here i is to talk to winds, or mortals as regard- 
« leſs as they. The tempeſtuous ſtorms in the 
. neighbouring mountains, are not more relent- 
s leſs, or the craps yore deaf, my the old 


gen- 
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i 55 ntleman is to my fighs and prayers. The 
ſovely Paſtorella indeed Hears and gently fighs, 
© but it is only to increafe my tortures ; ſhe is 
too gutifal to difobey a father; and I neither 
* able, nor forward, to receive her by an act of 
As to myſelf, my humour, until this acci- 
dent to ruffle jt, has ever been gay and thought- 
ec, perpetually toyitix eee f the "women, 
dancing briſkly and finging foftly. For I take 
it, more men miſcarry amongſt them for hav- 
ing too much than too little underſtanding. 
© Paſtorella ſeems willing to relieve me from my 
© frights; and by her conſtant carriage, by 
admitting my viſits at all hours, has bete 
© all Hereabouts of my happinefs with her, and 
© occaſioned a total defection amongſt her for- 
© mer lovers, to my infinite contentment. Ah! 
© Mr. Ironfide, could you but fee in a calm 
evening the profuſion of eaſe and tenderneſs 
« betwixt us! The murmuring river that glides 
« gently by, the cooing turtles in the neigh- 
_ © bouring groves, are harſh” compared to her 
* more tuneful voice. The happy pair, firſt 
joined in Paradiſe, not more enamoured walk- 
© ed ! more ſweetly loved! But alas! what is 
* all this! an imaginary joy, in which we trifle 
© away our precious time, without coming to- 
_* gether for ever. That muſt depend upon the 
old gentleman, who fees I cannot live without 
© his daughter, and knows I cannot, upon his 
terms, be ever happy with her. I beg of you 
TS © | N 6 to 
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* to ſend for us all up to town together, that. 
6 we may be heard before you (for we all agree 
1 deference to your judgment) upon t eſe 
heads, Whether the authority of a father 
+ ſhould not accommodate irſelf to the liberty of, 
$a free-born Engliſh woman? | 
Whether, if you think ue" to take the old, 
gentleman into your care, the daughter Ay: 
© not chooſe her Lover for her GUaRDIAN? 
Whether all parents are nat obliged to pro- | 
vide for the juſt paſſions of their children When 

* grown up, as well as food and raiment in their 
tender years? 

Theſe and ſuch points being unſettled in the 
World, are cauſe of great diſtraction, and it 
would be worthy your great age and experi- 
* ence, to conſider them diſtinctly for the bene- 
«fit of domeſtic life, All which, moſt vene-, 
« rable Neſtor, is humbly ſubmitted by all your, 


6 Northern friends, as well us 
. 9 moſt obedient, and 
8 6 * devoted humble ſervant, ; 
| de Pasron i 10. 


e „ 3 1 4 89 5 


WE who ſubſcribe this,” are man and 1 Wife, 
and have been ſo theſe fifteen years: but you 
* muſt know we have quarrelled twice a day 
ever ſince we caine together, and at the ſame 
time have a very tender regard for oue another. 
We obſerve this habitual 1 has 0 

2 


* » 
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effect upon our children, and they lofe their 

© reſpe& towards us from this IAN LIN of 
© ours. We lately entered into an agreement, 
© that from that time forward, when either 
_ © ſhould fall into paſſion, the party angry ſhould 

go into another room, and write a note to the 
© other by one of the children, and the perſon 

© 2prit to right or wrong, beg pardon ; becauſe. 


© the writing to avoid paſſion, is in itfelf an act 


_ © of kindneſs. This little method, with the 
© ſmiles of the meſſengers, and other nameleſs 
© incidents in the management of this corre- 
fſpondence with the next room, has produced 
inexpreſſible delight, made our children and 
« ſervants chearful under our care and protection, 
and made us ourſelves ſenſible of a thouſand 
good qualities we now ſee in each other, which 
ccould not before ſhine out, becauſe of our mu- 
« tual impatience. | 
ü Vour humble ſervants, | 
. PRIL Ir and Mary.* 
P. S. Since the above, my wife is gone out 
© of the room, and writes word by Billy that ſhe 
would have in the above letter, the words 
e jangling of ours,” changed into the words, 
«© « theſe our frequent debates.” I allow of the 
amendment, and deſire you would underſtand 
« accordingly, that we never JANGLED, but 
« went into FREQUENT DEBATES, which were 
always held in a Committee of the Whole 
—A  -.. | 1 
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„To NzsTor InonsIDE, Eſq. 


8 28 


hon. eigne six, 


WE Married Mx wiki ourſelves undef 
your Ward, as well as thoſe who live in a leſs 
regular condition. Yeu muſt know, I have a 

6 wife, who is one of thoſe good women wha 

are never very angry, or tvery much pleaſed; 

My dear is rather inclined to the former, and 

will walk about in foliloquy, dropping ſen- 

© terices to herſelf of management, ſaying © ſhe 
will fay nothing, but the knows when her 
head is laid what and the reſt of that kind 

* of half expreſſions. I am never inquiſitive to 

know what is her grievance, becauſe I know 
it is only conſtitution. I call her by the kind 

« appellation of my gentle Murmur, and I am 
$ ſo ufed to hear her, that I believe I could not 

© ſleep without it. It would not be amiſs if you 
© communicated this to the public, that many 

+ who think their wives angry, may know they 
* are only not pleaſed, and that very many come 
into this world, and go out of it at a very good 
old age, without having ever been much tranſ- 
ported wit Joy, or r grief, in their whole 

KC. 


| « Your humble fernt, 
* ARTHUR SMooTH.! 
T_ « Moſt 
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41 Gi now three and twenty, and In the 
„ utmoſt. perplexity how to behave myſelf to- 
« wards a gentleman whom my father has ad- 
$ mitted to viſit me as a Lover. I plainly per- 
* ceive my father deſigus to take advantage of 
« his paſſion towards me, and require terms of 
him which will make him fly off. I have or- 
ders to be cold to him in all my behaviour; 
« but if you inſert this letter in the Guardian, 
© he will know that diſtance is conſtrained. 1 
Love him better than life, am ſatisfied with the 
* offer he has made, and defire him to ſtick toit, 
that he may not hereafter think he has pur- 
© chaſed me too dear. My mother knows 1 Love 
him, 6 that my father muſt comply. 


U Your chankful Ward, 


= SUSANNA. 


P. S. I give my ſervicg to him, . 
© the ſettlement may be ſuch as ſhows I have 
my thoughts fixed upon my Ie in being 
his Wike, rather than his Widow is 


n See N* 10, Ne 15, and Mus. 
Ne 74. 
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By Dr. WILLIAM BevsrIbor, - 
- Biba of It, ant | 


by Saran, \ſanftd quam 010 papules I Buch. 
Great en ! how majeſtick 1 how adorable ! 


I will make no apology for preferriig this let- | 
1 ter, and the extract following, to any ant 
elſe which I could ik inſert. 


6 SIR, 6-508 1 8 Cambridge, May 31. 
«YOU having been pleaſed to take notice of 
what you conceived excellent in ſome of our 
© Englith Divixxs, I have here preſumed to ſend 
| © a ſpecimen, which if I am not miſtaken, may 
for accuteneſs of - judgement, ornament of 
* ſpeech, and true ſublime, compare with any 
© of the choiceſt writings of the ancient fathers 


© or doQors of the church, who lived neareſt _ 


to the Apoſtles times. The ſubject is no leſs 
© than that of Gop Himſelf; and the deſign, be- 
« fides doing ſome honour to our own nation, is 
© to ſhew by a freſh example, to what a height 
and ſtrength of thought a perſon, who appears 
* not to be by nature endued with the e quickeſt 
parts, may arrive through a ſincere ſteady 
practice of the Chriſtian RELIGION, I mean, as 
Vot, IJ. Kk daught 
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« taught and adminiſtered in the church of Eng- 


land: which will, at the ſame time, prove 
4 that the force of ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at 


| © all abated by length of time, or the iniquity 
of mankind ; but that if men were not wan- 
ting to themſelves, and (as our excellent au- 
* thor ſpeaks) could but be perſuaded to con- 
* form toour church's rules, they might ſtill live 
© as the primitive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort 
of none of thoſe eminent 8 for virtue and 
« holineſs. The author from whom this col- 
election is made, is Biſhop BeveRIDGE, Vol. II. 
„ „ 
; $46 . 


15 ig npon chat paſſage in the bock of 
Exodus, where Moſes being ordered to lead the 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt, he aſked God 
what name he ſhould mention Him by to that 
people, in order to diſpoſe them to obey Him; 
and GOD anſwered, I am that I am; and 
bade him tell them, 1 Am hath Jent me unto you; 


| 6 3 W and git . and Diſcourſes on 
« 2 ſubjects.“ Lond. 1708. 12 vols, 8 vo. Reprinted 
Ibidem, 1719. 2 vols, folib. © The author of theſe poſthu- 
mous publications was born at Barrow in Leiceſterſhire, in 
1638 ; and died at his lodgings in the Cloiſters in Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, in the 71ſt year of his age, March 5, 
1707-8, about three years and an half after his promotion 


to the ſee of St. 'Alap h. Much cannot be ſaid for the foli- 


dity of this Pielate s | reaſonifigs, tlie judieiouſnefſs of his 
expoſitions, or the elegant ſtyle and tatte of his writings ; 
but his MPH and PRO» will Hynes | be had in reve- 


rence. ; | 5 
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the admirable. * thus Aſenrſes 2460 


having been pleaſed to reveal himſelf, to us 


* under this name or title, I am that J am, He 
thereby ſuggeſts to us, that he would not have 
us apprehend of Him, as of any particular or 
limited Being, but as a Being in general, or the 
© Being of all Beings; who giveth Being to, and 

therefore exerciſeth authority over, all things 
in the world. He did not anſwer Moſes, I 
< am the great, the living, the true, the: ever- 
* laſting God; he did not ſay, I am the al- 
mighty Creator, Preſerver, and Governor, of 
the whole world, but I Am that 1 Am inti- 


mating, that if Moſes deſired ſuch a name of 


Go as might fully deſotibe His nature as in 


s itſelf, that ig a thing impoſſible, there being 


> no words to be found in any language, where- 


by to expreſs the glory of an inſinite Being, 


eſpetially ſo as that finite creatures ſhould: be 
able fully to conceive it. Vet, however, iu 


© theſe words He is pleaſed to acquaint us what 
_ * kind of thoughts He would have us entertain 


of Him: inſomuch, that could we but righthy 


8 


© apprehend what is couches under, and intend- 


ed by them, we ſhould doubtleſs have as high 
and true conceptions of Gor as it is poſſible 
for creatures to have:' — Theaufwer given 


_ ſuggeſts farther to us chile following: notious 
of the Moſt High Gon. Firſt that "ba is O 


0 Being, exiſting, in and of hamfetf : His Unity is 


implied in that he ſaith, I; his Exiſtence in 


4 + that he faith, I Am ;. his Exiftence in in and of 
fy KK a2 * Senſe}, 


r 
% oF 
Bag 
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Himſelf, in that he ſaith, I am that I am, that 
is, {am in and of Myſelf, not receiving any 
thing from, nor depending upon any other. 
The ſame expreſſion implies, that as 
60D ig only One, ſo that He is a moſt pure 
© and fimple Being; for here, we ſee, He admits. 
. * nothing into the manifeſtation of Himſelf but 
* © hure eſſence, ſaying, I Am that I Am, that is, 
Being itſelf, without any mixture or compoſi- 
tion. And therefore we muſt not conceive of 
60D, as made up of ſeveral parts, or facul- 
ties, or ingredients, but only as One who 7s 
* that He is, and whatſoever is in Him is Him- 
© ſelf: And although we read of ſeveral proper- 
ties attributed to Him in ſcripture, as Wiſdom, 
© Goodneſs, Fuſtice, &c. we muſt not apprehend 
them to be ſeyeral powers, habits, or qualities, 
as they are in us; for as they are in G O D, 
they are neither diſtinguiſhed from oe ano- 
ther, nor from his Nature or Eſſence, in whom 
they are ſaid to be. In whom, I ſay, they 
are ſaid to be: for to ſpeak properly, they are 
| not in Him, but are his very Eſſence, or Nature 
* _-__-* #felf; whichaQang ſeverally upon ſeveral objects 
« ſeems to us to act from ſeveral properties or per- 
* feftions in Him; whereas all the difference is 
only, in our different apprehenſions of the 
ne thing. GOD in himſelf is a moft fin- 
and pure act, and therefore cannot have any 
« thing in Him, but what is that mot ſimple and 
« pure att itſelf ; which ſeeing it bringeth upon 
every creature what it deſerves, we conceive of 
it as of ſeveral Divine PERFECTIONS in the ſame | 


W 


* ; * Almighty 
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Almighty Being. Whereas 800, whoſe: 
_ underſtanding is infinite as Himſelf, doth. not 
' apprehend. himſelf under the diſtin& [notions 
of Wi ſdom, or Goodneſs, or Juſtice, or the like, 
but only as IEHOVAH: And therefore, in this 
_ place, he 
God, but fimply, I am that I am.” 


e doth not ſay, I am Wiſe, or Tut, Wr 


Having thus offtted at ſomething comin the © 


explication of the firſt of theſe myſterious ſay- 
ings in the anſwer GOD made to Moſes, when 
he deſigned to encourage him to lead his peo- 
ple, ut of Egypt, he proceeds to conſider: the 
| , whereby GOD calls himſelf abſolutely 
. 7 A. — xong which he takes notice, 
that though I Am be commonly a verb of the 
* — yes it is here uſed as a noun. ſub · 
antive, or proper name, and is the nomina- 
tive caſe to another verb of the third perſon in 


5. theſe. words, I Am hath ſent me unto you. A 


6 ſtrange expreſſion ! But when 60D ſpeaks 
of Himſelf, He cannot be confined to gram-. 
mar- rules, being infinitely above and beyond 
the reach of all languages in the world, And 
(therefore, it is no wonder that when he would 
reveal Himſelf, he goes out of our common 
« way of jpeaking one to another, and expreſſeth 
Himſelf in a way peculiar to Himſelf, and ſach 
48 ſuitable and Pune, to his own Na 
£ and 8 
ence therefore; as when He ſpe aks of Him- 
s « fof ind his own Eternal e He ſaith [Am 
t tbat 1 4m; ſo when he ſpeaks of 1 3 
| K R 3 „ * 4 
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with referente to his creatures, and eſpecially 


to his people, he ſaith, I Am.” He doth not 


& ſay [Am their Light, their Life, their Guide, their 
Foy Strength, or Tower, but only I Am: He ſabs as 
it were his hand to a blank, that his people 
may write under it what they pleaſe that is 
good for them. As if He ſhould fay, Are they 
weak? Tam Strength. Are they poor? I an 
Rehes. Are they in trouble 7 x 5 am Comfort. 
Are ibey fiek ?. [ am Health. Are they dying? 
am Life: Have they pombe, 2 Tam Alf THINGS, 
©] am Wiſdom and M 2e am Fuſtice and Me rey. 
am Grace and Goode , Tam G bory, Beauty, 
6 "Holineſs, Eminency, & ergpiegey. Perfection, 
A Ife Meleney, Eternity, Fehovah, I Am. What- 
bach Heber i 15 fultable to their PT 'y Or convenient 
Or them in i heir ſeveral conditions,” that 1 Am. 
« Wbatſarver is amiable in itſelf, or defirable" unto 
them, that 1 An. M bulßbever is pure and holy ; 3 
. ©xwhat/qever is great or pleaſant ; whatſoever is 
good or needful io make men happy; that I Am. 
9 80 that, in mort, G O D here repreſents him- 
4 felf unte us as an Univerſal Goon, and leaves 
us to make the application of it to ourſelves, 
_ ©46cording to our feveral wants, capacities, and 
| er by ſaying only in general, I Am, 
Again, page 27, be thus diſcourſes ; There 
more ſolid joy and comfort, more real de- 
ht and ſatisfaction of mind, in one fifiple 
Fl thought of G O DP, rightly formed, than all 
d © the niches, and honours,” a0 pfeafurcs's this 
y world, * en all e are e able ts afford, 


a 
ry 
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Let us then call in all our ſcattered thoughts 
from all things here below, and raiſe them up 
and unite them all to the Moſt High GOD ; 
9 apptehending Him under the idea, image, or 
' © ſikeneſs of any thing elſe, but as infinitel) 
greater, and higher, and better tlian all things; Y 
as one exiſting in and of Himſelf, and giving 
b eſſence and exiſtence to all things in the world 

* befides Himſelf; as one fo pure and'/imple that 
+ there is norhing i in Him but Himſelf, but E. 
« /ence and BRING Ttſelf; as one fo Hifinite and 
L Omnipotent, that whereſoeverany thing elfe is in 
the whole world, there He is, and beyond the 
world, where nothing elſe is, there all things 
s are, Berau He is there, as one ſo Wiſe, to 
5* Knowing, i Omniſcient, that He at this ver 
© moment, and always, fees what all the angels 
+ are doing 1 in heaven; what all the fowls are 
doing in the air; what all the fiſhes are doing 
in the waters; what all the devils are doing 
in heit: what all the men and beaſts, and the 
very inſacte, are doing upon earth; as one ſo 
+ Powerful and Omnipotent, that He can do what- 
* ſoever he will, only by willing it ſhould be 
+ done ; as one ſo Great, ſo Good, fo Glorious, 
ſo Inmutable, ſo Tranſcendent, ſo Infinite, fo 
- + Incompretenſible, ſo Eler nal, what ſhall I tay ? 

44 ws aha that the more we think of Him, 
the more we admire Him, the more we adore 
Him, the more we love Him, the more we 
may and ought; our higheſt conceptions of 

5, Yom being as much beneath 2 as our 
| A K "Y „en 
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greateſt ſervices come ſhort of what we owe 
4 Hin. by 
« Seeing 4 we e cannot think of G on ſo. 
> highly as He is, let us think of Him as 9 6 05 
as we can: and for that end let us get above 
6 ourſelves, and above the world, and raiſe u 
our thoughts higher and higber, and higher 
a ſtill, and when we haye got them up as high 
as poſſibly we can, let us apprehend A BkIxG 
« infinitely higher than the higheſt of them ; 
and then finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, 
« confounded at ſuch an infinite height of in 
finite perfections, let us fall down in humble 
* and hearty deſires to be freed from thoſe dark 
< priſons wherein we are now immured, that 
wwe may take our flight ; into eternity, and there, 
. * (through the merits of our bleſſed Saviour) ſee. 
© this Infinite BEING . face to face, and enjoy HIM 
« for ever.“ 5 


— d 2 — — . -- — 2 — » = * . 2 1 
— — > . — 0 * 


* Ste, lers es 
Hi c . aut 22 qd, querimus.. . 
Hon. 1 Ep. xvii. 39. 


— Here, or no where, we £ 2 hope to find 
\ What we defire, . a Cxxxcx. 


\HIS Paper ſhall conſiſt of extracts Som 
two reat Drvixxs, but of very different 
* B e one is to be admired for convinc- 
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jug the ieee the other for inflaming 
the heart. The former urges us in this plain 
and forcible manner to an inquiry into Religion, | 
and praQtifing its pregepts. | 
. £ Suppoſe the world began ſome time to be ; 
s. it muſt either be made — counſel and deſign, 
* that is, produced by ſome BgING that knew 


q what it did, that. did contrive it and frame it 


b as it is; which it js eaſy to conceive, a Being 
that is infinitely good and wiſe, and powerful, 
6 might do: but this is to own a Gap. Or elſe 
© the matter gf it being ſuppoſed. to have been 

$ always, and in continual motion and tumult, 
* 1t at laſt happened to fall into this order, and 
the part of matter, after various agitations, 
were at length entangled and knit together in 
_ © this order, in which we ſee: the world to be. 
« But can any man think this . reaſonable; to 
s imagine, that in the infinite variety which is 
s 1n the. world, all things ſhould happen by 
chance, as well, and as orderly, as the greateſt 
 £ wiſdom could have contrived them Whos 

e eyer can believe this, muſt do it with his will, 
and not with his underſtanding. 

< Suppoſing the reaſons for, aud againſt, the 

| « principles of Religion, were equal, yet the 
« danger and hazard is ſo unequal, as would 


| + ſway a prudent man to the affirmative. . Sup- 


+ poſe a man believe there is no Gov, nor life 
« after this, aud ſuppoſe he be in the right, but 
not certain that wor is (for that I am ſure in 
{ this caſe is impoſlible) ; al the 3 2 

+" © hats 
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Shath by this opinion relates only to this world 
and this preſent time; for he cannot be the 
better for it when he is not. Now what ad- 

vantage will it be to him in this life? He 
+ ſhall have the more liberty to do what he pleaſ. 
eth; that is, it furniſheth him with a ſtronger 

temptation to be intemperate, and laſtful, and 
b unjuſt, that is, to do thoſe things which pre- 
« jadice his body, and his health, which loud 
his reaſon, and darken his underſtanding, 

© which will make him enemies in the world, 
will bring him into danger. So that it is no 
advantage to any man to be vicious; and yet 
this is the greateſt uſe that is made of atheiſ- 
* tical principles ; to comfort men itz theit vi- 
cious courſes. But if thou haſt a mind to be 
_ * virtuous, and temperate, and juſt, the belief 
of the principles of Religion will be no ob- 
4 ſtacle, but a furtherance to thee in this courſe, 
„All the advantage a man can hope for, by dif. 5 
© believing the principles of Religion, is to eſcape 
<trouble%and perſeeution in this world, which 
may happen to him upon account of Religion, 
But ſuppoſing there be a Gop and a life after 
+ this; then what a vaſt difference is there of 
the conſequence of theſe opinions! As much 
as between finite and infinite, time and eter- 


r 


To perſuade men to believe the Beringer, 
only offer this to mens* conſideration. If 
there be a God, whoſe Providence governs the 
„ world, and all the creatures in it, is it not 


. * reaſonable 


4 4 47 
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15 reaſonable. to think that he hath a eee 
care of men, the nobleſt part of this viſible 
world? And ſeeing he hath made them capa- 
© ble of eternal duration; that he hath provided 


© for their eternal happineſs, and ſufficiently re- 
vealed to them the way to it, and the terms 
conditions of it! Now let any man pro- 
*duge any any book in the world, that pretends to 
be from GoD, and to do this; that for the 
matter of it is fo worthy of Gop, the doQtrines 


© whereof are fo uſeful, and the precepts ſa 


s reaſonable, and the arguments ſo powerful, 
the truth of all which was confirmed by ſo 


« many great and unqueſtionable miracles, the 


"0 relation of which has been tranſmitted to poſ- 


* terity. in public and authentic records, written 


© © by thoſe who were eye and ear witneſſes of 
* what they wrote, and free from ſuſpicion of 


any worldly intereſt and deſign ; let any pro- 
« duce a book like to this, in all theſe reſpects; 


and which, over and beſides, hath by the 


power and reaſonableneſb of the dectrines con- 


„ tained in it, prevailed ſo miraeuluufly in the 
e world, by weak and inconfiderable means, in 


. > oppoſition to all the wit and power of the 


world, and under fuch diſcouragetnents- as no 
other Rengion was ever aſſaulted with; let 


any man bring forth ſuch a book, and he 


© hath my leave to believe it as ſoon as the BIBLE. 


| F there is not, then every one that thinks Gor 
© hath revealed himſelf to men, ought to em- 


«© But if there be none ſuch, as] am well aſſured 


er 
& 


2M * brace 
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“ brace and entertain the docttine of the Holy 
s Scriptures, as revealed by G. 

6 And now: having preſented men with ſuch 
arguments and confiderations as are proper, and 
©] think ſufficient to induce belief, think it 
not unreaſonable to intreat and urge r en dili- 
« gently and zmpartially to conſider theſe mat - 
* ters; and if there be weight in theſe conſider- : 
« ations to ſway reaſonable men, that they 
© would not- ſuffer themſelyes to be biaſſed by 
© prejudice or paſſon, or intereſt, to a contrary 
© perſuaſion. Thus much I may with reaſon 
= deſire of men: for though men cannot believe 
F what they will, yet men may, if they will, 
« conſider things ſeriouſly and impartially, and 
+ yield or withhold their aſſent, as they ſhall | 
6 ſee cauſe, after a thorough ſearch un exami- 2 
nation. 

If any man will offer. a ſerious e 
Lagainſt any of the principles of Religion, and 
« will debate the matter ſoberly, as one that 
© conſiders. the infinite conſequences of theſe 
things one way or other, and would gladly 
© be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard what he 
can ſay ; but if a man will turn Religion into 
« raillery, and confute it by two or three bold 
* jeſts, he doth not make Religion, but himſelf, 
« ridiculous, in the opinion of all confiderate 
men, becauſe he ſports with his life. 
80 that it concerns every man that would 
not trifle away his Soul, and fool himſelf into 
$ 1rrecoverable miſerys. with rhe greateſt ſeriouſs 


Ky ” | « neſs 


* | he 4 
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© neſs to inquire into theſe things, whether they 
b 55 ſo, or no, and patiently to conſider the ar- 
guments that are brought for them. 

* when you are examining theſe matters, 
dot take into conſideration any ſenſual or 
worldly intereſt ; but deal fairly and impar- 
6 "mw with yourſelves. Think with yourſelves 
n you have not the making of things true 

falſe, that the principles of Religion are 
either true or falſe, before you think of them. 
Thea truth of things is already fixed; either 
«* there is a Gop, or no Go ; either your Souls 
are immortal or they are not; either the 
« Scriptures are a divine revelation, or an impoſ- 
ture; one of theſe is certain and neceſſary, 
and they are not now to be altered. Things 
will not comply with your conceits, and bend 
© themſelves to your intereſts ; therefore do not 
think what you would have to be; but con- 
1 ſider impartially what is.“ 

The other great writer is b uſe ful 
in his rapturous ſoliloquies, Wherein he thinks of 
the Deity with the higheſt admiration, and be- 
holds himſelf with the moſt contrite lowlineſs. 
My preſent buſineſs, ſays he, is to treat. of 
« Gop, his Being and Attributes; but . who is 
« ſufficient for theſe things?“ At leaſt, who 
am I, a filly worm, that I ſhould take upon 
me to ſpeak of Him, by whom alone I ſpeak; 
and being myſelf but a finite finful creature, 
* ſhould ſtrive to unvail the nature of the infinite 
* and Moſt Holy Goo! Alas! 1 cannot ſo 

much 
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much as begin to think: of him, but immedi- 
* ately my thoughts are-confounded, my heart 
* 18 perplexed, my mind amazed, my head turns 
round, my whole ſoul ſeems to be — 
and overwhelmed within me. His 
* exalts me : His juſtice depteſſeth me. His 
 * wiſdom aſtoniſheth me. His power 2 

* me. His glory dazzles mine eyes; andy by | 
* reaſon of his highneſs, as Job ſpeaks, 
not endure: But the leaſt — of Him 
makes me abhor myſelf, and repent in duſt | 
and aſhes before Hi.” 


Ne 76. Monday, June 8, 1713. 
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85% aio bene vere} quorum 

_ 0 ni dis dra h villis; - 
: Hor. 1 Ep. xv. . 45. 

; Those are bleſt, 1 only thoſe, . 

| Whoſe _— houſe their hidden treaſure ſhows, 
| * Canxen. ; 


FT E v E R 5 it my 2 to — 
peace and love among my WAA DS. And 
ſince I have ſet up for an univerſal Gu Ax DAN, 
I have laid PR more to o heart than the dif- 
| | | ferences 
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ferences.and. quarrels between the landed and 
the trading intereſts of my country, which in- 
deed comprehend the whole. I ſhall always 
contribute, to the utmoſt of my power, tor 
recontile theſe intereſts to each other, and to 
make them both ſenſible that their mutual 
bappineſs depends upon their being friends. 
hey mutually furniſh each other with all . 
the he neceffaries and conveniencies of life ; the 
land ſupplies the traders with corn, cattle, wool, 
and generall all materials, either for their ſub- 
ſiſtence or their riches; the traders in return 
| provide the gentlemen with houſes, cloaths and 
many other things, without which their life at 
beſt would be uncomfortable. Yet theſe very 
intereſts are almoſt always claſhing; the traders 
conſider every high duty upon any part of their 
trade as proceeding from jealouſy in the gen- 
tlemen of their rivalling them too faſt; and 
they are often enemies on this account. The 
gentlemen, on the other hand, think they can 
never lay too great a burden upon trade, 
though in every thing they eat and drink and 
wear, they are ſure to bear the greateſt part 
themſelves. 
I ſhall endeavour as. much as poſſible, to re- 


move this emulation between the parties, and 


in the firſt place to convince the traders, that in 
many inſtances high duties may be laid upon 
their imports, to enlarge the general trade of 
the kingdom. For example, if there ſnould be 
laid a prohibition, or gy + i which ſhall 
amount 


KW, 
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amount to a prohibition, upon the imports from 
any other country which takes from us a tnit- 
lion ſterling every year, and returns us nothing 
elſe but manufactures for the conſumption of 
our own people, it is certain this ought to be 
conſidered as the increaſe of out ttade in gene- 
ral; for if we want theſe maunfactures, we 
ſhall either make them ourſelves, or, which 1s 
the ſame thing, import them from other coun- 
tries in exchange for our own. In either of 


' Which caſes, our foreign or inland trade is en- 


larged, and 50 many more of our own people 
are employed and ſubſiſted for that money 
which was annually exported, that is, in all pro- 
bability, a hundred and fifty thouſand of our 
people for the yearly ſum of one million. .- 
our traders would conſider many of our prohi- 
bitions or high duties in this light, they would 
think their country and themſelves obliged | to 
the landed intereſt for theſe reſtraints. 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy the 
traders every ſum of money they import, and 
gain from abroad, as if it was ſo much loſs to. 
themſelves; but if they could be convinced 
that for every million that ſhall be imported and 
gained by the traders, more than twice that ſum 
is gained by the landed intereſt, they would 
never be averſe to the trading part of the natiofi. 
To conhvince them therefore that this is the 
fact, ſhall be the remaining part of this diſ⸗ 

courſe, CO E + 

Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe then, that a million, or if you 
pleaſe, that twenty millions were to be imported, 
and gained by trade: to what uſes could it be 
applied ? Which would be the greateſt gainers, 
the landed or the trading intereſt ? Suppoſe it to 
be twenty millions. | 
It cannot at all be doubted, that a part of the 
afore-mentioned ſum would be laid out in lux- 
ury, ſuch as the magnificence of buildings, the 
plate and furniture of houſes,” jewels, and rich 
apparel, the elegance of diet, the ſplendor of 
coaches and equipage, and ſuch other things as 
are an expence to the owners, and bring in no 
manner of profit. But becauſe it is ſeldom ſeen,” 
that perſons who by great induſtry have gained 
eſtates, are extravagant in their luxury; and 
becauſe the revenue muſt be till ſufficient to 
ſupport the annual expence, it is hard to con- 
ceive that more than two of the twenty mil- 
lions can be converted into this dead ſtock, at 
leaſt eighteen muſt ſtill be left to raiſe an an- 

nual intereſt to the owners; and the revenue 
from the eighteen millions, at fix per centum, 
will be little more than one million per annum. 

Again, a part of the twenty millions is very 

likely to be converted to increaſe the ſtock of 
our inland trade, in which is comprehended 


that upon all our farms. This is the trade which 


provides for the annual conſumption of our peo- 
ple, and a ſtock of the value of two years con- 
ſumption is generally believed to be ſufficient 
for this purpoſe. If the eighteen millions above 

Vor. i RD Jo | „„ mens 
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mentioned will not raiſe a revenue of more 
than one million per annum, it is certain that 
no more than this laſt value. can be added to our 

annual conſumption, and that two of the twenty 
millions. will be ſufficient to add to the ſtock of 
our inland trade. 

Our foreign ttade is conſidered. upon ano: ther 
foot ; for though it provides in part for the an- 
nual conſumption of our own people, it provides 
alſo for the conſumption of foreign nations. It 
exports our ſuperfluous manufactures, and ſhould 
make returns of bullion, or other durable trea- 
ſure. Our foreign trade for forty years laſt paſt, 
in the Judgement of the moſt intelligent perſons, 
has been managed by a ſtock not leſs than four, 
and not exceeding eight millions, with which 
laſt ſum they think it is driven at this time, 
and that it cannot be carried much farther, un- 
leſs our merchants ſhall endeavour to open a 
trade to Terra Auſtralis incognita, or ſome 
place that would be equivalent. It will there- 
fore be a very large allowance, that one of the 
twenty millions can be added to the capital ſtock 
of our foreign trade. 

There may be another way of raifing intereſt, - 
that is, by laying up, at a cheap time, corn or 
other goods or manufactures that will keep, for 
the conſumption of future years, and when the 
markets may happen to call for them at an ad- 
vanced price. But as moſt goods are periſhable, 
and waſte ſomething every year, by which 
means a part of the principal is ſtill loſt, and as 
it is ſeldom ſeen that theſe engroſſers get 5 

I 5 t an 
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than their principal, and the comtnon intereſt 
of their money, this way is ſo precarious and 
full of hazard, that it is very unlikely any more 
than three of the twenty millions will be applied 
to enprofling. It were to be wiſhed the engroſſ- 


ers were more profitable traders for themſelves : 


they are certainly very beneficial for the com- 
monwealth ; they are a market for the rich, in 
a time of. plenty, and ready at hand with relief 
for the poor, in a time of dearth. They pre- 
vent the exportation of many neceſſaries of life, 
when they are very cheap; ſo that we are not at 
the charge of bringing them back again, when 
they are very dear. They ſave the money that 
is paid to ene countries for intereſt, and 
ware - houſe room; but there is ſo much hazard; | 
and ſo little profit in this buſineſs, that if twenty 
millions were to be imported, ſcarce three of 
them would be applied to the making maga - 
zines for the kingdom. 
If any of the money ſhould be lent at intereſt 
to perſons that ſhall apply the ſame to any of 
the purpoſes abovementioned, it is ſtill the ſame 
thing. If I have given good reaſons for what I 
ſaid, no more than eight of the twenty millions 
can be applied either to our dead ſtock of luxury, 
our ſtock in inland or foreign trade, or our 
ſtores or magazines. So that {till there will re- 
main twelve millions, which are now no other- 
wiſe to be diſpoſed of than in buying of lands 
or houſes, or our new parliamentary funds, or 
111 iu being lent out at intereſt upon mortgages of 
8 hls thoſe 
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thoſe ſecurities, or to perſons who have no other 
ways to repay the value than by Part of the 
things themſelves. 

The queſtion then is, what effect theſe twelve 
millions will have towards reducing the intereſt 
of money, or raifing the value of eſtates; for as 
the former grows leſs, the latter will ever riſe 
in proportion. For example, while the intereſt 
of money is, five per Cent. per Annum, a man 
| lends two thouſand pounds, to raiſe a revenue 
of one hundred pounds per Annum, by the inter- 
eſt of his money; and for the ſame reaſon he 
gives two thouſand pounds or more, to purchaſe 
an eſtate of one hundred pounds per Annum. 
Again, if the intereſt of money ſhall fall one 

er Cent, he muſt be forced to lend two. thou- 
ſand four hundred pounds, to gain the revenue 
of one hundred pounds per Annum, and for the 
ſame reaſon he muſt give at leaſt two thouſand 
four hundred pounds, to purchaſe an eſtate of 
the ſame yearly rent. Therefore if theſe twelve 
millions newly gained ſhall reduce one per Cent. 
of the preſent intereſt of money, they muſt of 
neceſſity, increaſe every eſtate at leaſt four. years 
value in the purchaſe. | 

It is ever eaſier to meet with men that will 
borrow money than ſell their eftates. An evi- 
dence of this is, that we never have ſo good a 
revenue by buying, as by lending. The firſt 
thing therefore that will be attempted with theſe 
twelve millions, is to lend money to thoſe that 
want it. This can hardly fail of reducing one 


per 
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per Cent. of the preſent intereſt of money, and 
confequently of raifing every eſtate four Nene 
value in the purchaſe. 

For in all probability all the money or value 
now in England, not applied to any of the uſes 


"above-mentioned, and which therefore lies dead., 
or affords no revenue to the owners, until it can 


be diſpoſed of to ſuch uſes, doth not exceed 
twelve millions; yet this ſum, whatever it is, 
1s ſufficient to keep down money to the preſent 
intereſt, and to hold up lands to their preſent 
value. One would imagine then, if this ſum 
ſhould be doubled, if twelve millions extraordi- 
nary ſhould be added to it, they ſhould reduce 
half the preſent intereſt of money, and double 
the preſent value of eſtates, But it will eafily 
be allowed they muſt reduce one per Cent. of 
the preſent intereſt of money, and add the value 
of four years rent to the Eg of every 
_ eſtate, | 

To confirm the belief of this, an argument 
might be taken from what really happened in 
the province of Holland before the year One 


| Thouſand Six Hundred and Seventy. I think it 1s 


in Sir William Temple's Obſervations upon the 
United Netherlands. The government there 
was indebted about thirteen millions, and paid 
the intereſt of five per Cent. per Annum, They 
had got a ſum of money, | think not above a 
million, with which they prepared to diſcharge 
ſuch a part of the principal. The creditors were 
br unable to find ſo good an intereſt elſewhere, 
| Ll 3 that 


that n 8 the States to 1 = 
money, with an abatement of one per Ceut. af 
their intereſt. The ſame money was affered to 
the ſame number of other creditors with the 
lame ſucceſs, until one per Cent. of their whole 
intereſt was abated, yet at laſt ſuch a part of the 
Principal Was diſcharged, And when this ſum 
dame to be lent to private perſons, it had the 
ſame effect; there one per Cent. of the common 
intereſt was abated throughout the whole pro- 
vince, as well between ſubject and ſubject, as 
between the ſubjects and their governors, And 
nothing is ſo notorious, as that the value of 
lands in that country has riſen in proportion, 
and that eſtates are ſold there for thirty years 
value of their whole rents. It is not then ta be 
doubted, that twelve millions extraordinary to. 
be lent at intereſt, or purchaſe lands, or govern- 
ment ſecurities, muſt have. the like effe& in 
England, at leaſt that lands will riſe four. years 
rent 1n every purchaſe above their preſent value. 
And how great an improvement maſt this be of 
the landed intereſt ! 
The rents of England, according to the pro- 
portion of the Land-tax, ſhould be little more 
than eight millions, yet perhaps they may be 
twelve. If there is made an addition of four 
years value in every purchaſe; ; this upon all the 
rents of England, amounts to forty-eight mil- 
lions. So that, by the importation and clear 
gain of twenty millions by trade, the landed in- 
_ tereſt gains an reer of een mil- 
| | Fons, 
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5 none, at leaſt ſix times as much as all other in- 


tereſts joined together. 


I ſhould think this argument, 3 1 hn, 
endeavoured to ſet in a clear light, muſt needs 
be ſufficient to ſhew, that the landed and the 
trading intereſts cannot in n reality but be friends 
to 9 en 1 
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By GrorGE BERKELEY, D, D. 
e of Trivfty College, Dublin, &c. 
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—Certum voto pete Aris, | Hor. 2 Ep. i. 56. 7s 
Iv wiſhes fix an end. | Crnnnen, 


'T: HE writers of Morality aſſign two forts of 
Goods, the one is in itſelf deſirable, the 
other is to be deſired, not on account of its own 
_ excellency, but for the ſake of ſome other thin 
which it is inſtrumental to obtain. Theſe are 
uſually diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of End 


and Means. We are prompted by nature to 


deſire the former, but that we have any appetite 
for the latter is owing to choice and deliberation. 


* This Paper, Ne 56, is aſcribed to . but math 
robably i it was written by Mr. Henry Martyn. See SPECT» 
Ne 555. Note on Mr. H. ney” ; GuanD. Ne 10, 


: N* 15, and Notes, | 
1 But 
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But as wiſe men engage in the purſuit of 


e from a farther view of ſome natural 


good with which they are connected; fools, 
Sho are ated by imitation and not by reaſon, 
| blindly purſue the Means, without any deſign 
or ptoſpect of applying them. 1 he reſult where- 
of 1s, that they entail upon themſelves the anx- 
iety and toil, but are debarred from the ſubſe- 
quent delights which ariſe to wiſer men; ſince 
their views not reaching the End, terminate in 
thoſe things, which although they have a re- 
lative goodneſs, yet, M's my, are 
Indifferent, or it may be, Evil. : 
The principle of this miſconduct is a certain | 
ſhort-ſightedneſs ; in the mind: and as this defect 
is branched forth into innumerable errors in life, 
and hath infected all ranks and conditions of 
men; ſo it more eminently appears in three 
ſpecies, the Criticks, Miſers, and Free-think- 
ers. I ſhall endeavour to make good this ob- 


ſervation with regard to each of them. And s 


firſt of the Critick 
Profit and pleaſure are the Ends that a rea- 
ſonable creature wooald propoſe to obtain by 
ſtudy, or indeed by any other undertaking. 
Thoſe parts of learning which relate to the 
imagination, as eloquence and poetry, produce 
an immediate pleaſure in the mind. Aud fub- 
lime and uſeful truths, when they are conveyed 
in apt allegories or beautiful images, make 
more diſtinct and laſting impreſſions ; by which 
means the fancy becomes ſubſervient to the 
| under- 
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underſtanding, an the mind is at the ſame 
time delighted and iuſtructed. The exerciſe of 
the underſtanding in the diſcovery of truth, is 
likewiſe attended with great pleaſure, as well as 
immediate profit. It not only ſtrengthens our 
faculties, purifies the foul, ſubdues the paſſions; 
but beſides theſe advantages, there is alſo a 
ſecret joy that flows from intellectual opera- 
tions, proportioned to the nobleneſs of the fa- 
culty, and not the leſs affecting becauſe in ward 
and unſeen. 
But the mere exoreiſh of the memory as weng 

inſtead of bringing pleaſure or immediate bene⸗ 
fit, is a thing of vain irkſomeneſs and fatigne, 
eſpecially when employed in the acquiſition of 
languages, which is of all others the moſt dry 


and painful occupation. There muſt be there- 


fore ſomething further propoſed, or a wife man 
would never engage in it. And, indeed, the 
very reaſon of the thing plainly intimates that 
the motive which firſt drew men to affect a 
knowledge in dead tongues, was that they look- 
ed on them as Means to convey more uſeful and 
entertaining knowledge into their minds. 
There are nevertheleſs certain Criticks, who, 
ſeeing that Greek and Latin are in requeſt, join 
in a thoughtleſs purſuit of thoſe languages, 
without any further view. They look on the 
ancient authors, but it is with an eye to phra- 
ſeology, or certain minute particulars which are 
valuable for no other reaſon but becauſe they are 
_ and 1 by the reſt of — | 
e 


The divine maxims of 1 che ROY pic- 
tures of human life, the profound diſcoveries in 
the arts and ſciences, Juſt thoughts, bright ima- 
ges, ſublime ſentiments, are overlooked, while 
the mind is learnedly taken up in verbal re · 
| marks, | 
Was a Critick ever known to read Plato with 
6 contemplative mind, or Cicero, in order to 
imbibe the noble ſentiments of virtue and a 
public ſpirit, which are conſpicuous 1 in the wri- 
tings of that great man; or to peruſe the Greek 
or Roman hiſtories, with an intention to form 
his own life upon the plan of the illuſtrious 


Ep patterns they exhibit to our wiew 2 Plato wrote 


in Greek. Cicero's Latin is fine. And it often 
lies in a man 8 way to quota the ancient hiſto· 


| rians. 


\ There is no entertainment upon earth more 
able and befitting a reaſonable mind, than the 
peruſal of good authors; or that better qualifies 
a man to pals his life with ſatisfa&tion to him- 
ſelf, or advantage to the publick. But Where 
men of ſhort views and mean ſouls give them 
ſelves to that ſort of employment which nature 
never deſigned them for, they indeed Keep one 
another in countenance; but inſtead of cultiva- 
ting and adorning their own minds, or acquiring 
au ability to be uſeful to the world, they reap 
no other advantage from their labours, than the 
dry conſolation ariſing from the applauſes they 

ren pon « each other. 


And 
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And the ſame weakneſs, or defect of the mind 
Hom whence Pedantry takes its riſe, does like- 
wile give birth to Avarice. Words and money 
are both to be regarded as only marks of things; 
and as the knowledge of the one, ſo the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the other is of no uſe, unleſs directed to 

a further End. A mutual commerce could not 
be carried on among men, if ſome common 
ſtandard had not been agreed upon, to which 
the value of all the various products of art and 
nature were reducible, and which might be of 
the ſame uſe in the conveyance of property, as 
wards are in that of ideas. Gold by its beauty, 
ſcarceneſs, and durable nature, ſeems deſigned 
by Providence to a purpoſe ſo excellent and ad- 
vantageous to mankind. Upon theſe conſidera- 
tions that metal came firſt into eſteem. But 
ſuch who cannot ſee beyond what is neareſt in 
the purſuit, beholding mankind touched with 
an affection for gold, and being ignorant of the 
true reaſon that introduced this odd paſſion into 
human nature, imagine ſome intrinſick worth 
in the metal to be the cauſe of it. Hence the 
fame men who, had they been turned towards 
learning, would have employed themſelves in 
laying up words-in their memory, are by a dif- 
ferent application employed to as much purpoſe, 
in treaſuring up gold in their coffers. They 
differ only in the object; the principle on which 
they act, and the in ward frame of mind, is the 
bee in the Critick and the . 


And 
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And upon a thorough obſervation, our mo- 
dern ſect of Free- thinkers will be found to la- 


bour under the ſame defect with thoſe two in- 


glorious ſpecies. Their ſhort views are termi- 
nated in the next objects, and their ſpecious 
pretences for liberty and truth, are ſo many in- 
ſtances of miſtaking the Means for the End. 
But the ſetting theſe points in a clear light 
muſt be the yoo of another _ *. 


25 
———— 


No oe. | es June 10, 1713. 
By Mr. POPE. 


Docebo 
: Und: parentur opes ; quid alat, formetque Poetam. 


Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 306. 


| = will teach to write, ; 
Tell what the duty of a Poet is, 


Wherein his wealth and ornament conſiſt, | 
And how he may be formed, and how improv'd. 


R05COMMON. 


T is no ſmall pleaſure to me, who am zea- 
lous in the intereſts of learning, to think 1 
may have the honour of leading the town into 


* This Paper, Ne 77. is aſcribed to Biſhop Berkeley, on 
the authority of his ſon, the Rev. George Berkeley, for- 
merly ſtudent of Chriſt Church, and Vicar of Bray in 
Oxfordſhire. MS. Letter. 


5 „ : a very 
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a very new and uncommon road of Criticiſm. 
As that kind of literature is at preſent carried 
on, it conſiſts only in a knowledge of mecha- 
nick rules which contribute to the ſtructure of 
different ſorts of poetry; as the receipts of good 
houſewives do to the making puddings of flour, 
oranges, plumbs, or any other ingredients. It 
would, methinks, make theſe my inſtructions 
more eably intelligible to ordinary readers, if I 
diſcourſed of theſe matters in the ſtyle in which 
ladies learned in ceconomicks, dictate to their 


pupils for the improvement of the kitchen and 
larder. 


I ſhall begin with Epick Poetry, becauſe the TT 


Criticks agree it is the greateſt work human na- 
ture is capable of. I know the French have al- 
ready laid down many mechanical rules for 
compoſitions of this ſort, but at the ſame time 
they cut off almoſt all undertakers from the poſ- 
fibility of ever performing them; for the firſt 
qualification they unanimouſly require in aPogT, 
is a Genius, I thall here endeavour (for the be- 
nefit of my countrymen) to make it manifeſt, 
that Epick Poems may be made without a 
« Genius,” nay, without learning, or much 
reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great uſe 
to all thoſe Poets who confeſs they never read, and 
of whom the world is convinced they never learn. | 
What Moliere obſerves of making a dinner, that 
any man can do it with money, and if a profeſt 
cook cannot without, he has his art for no- 
thing *; the ſame may be ſaid of making a 
* The meaning is, his art is good for nothing. | 


Poem, 
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Pvem, it is eaſily brought about by him that 
has a Genins, but the fil lies in doing it with-⸗ 
out one. In purſuance of this end, I ſhall pre- 
ſent the teader with a plain and certain recipes 
by which even ſonneteers and ladies may be 
qualified for this grand performance. | 

I know it will be objected, that one of the . 
chief qualifications of an Epick Poet; is to be 
knowing in all Arts and Sciences. But this 
ought not to diſcourage thoſe that have nv 
learning, as long as indexes and dictionaries may 


be had, which are the compendium of all know- 
ledge. Beſides, ſince it is an eſtabliſhed rule, 


khat none of the terms of thoſe arts arid ſciences 


are to be made uſe of, one may venture to affirm 
our Poet cannot impertinently offend in this point: 
The learning which will be more particularly 
neceſſary to him, is the ancient geography of 
towns, mountains, and rivers + for this let him 
take Cluverius, value four-pence. 
Another quality required is a complete ſkill | 
in language. To this I anſwered, that it is no- 
torious perſons of no Genius have been often- 
times great linguiſts. To inſtance in the Greek, 
of which there are two ſorts; the original 
Greek, and that from which our modern au- 
thors tranſlate. I ſhould be unwilling to pro- 
miſe impoſſibilities, but modeſtly ſpeaking, this 
may be learned in about an hour's time with 
eaſe. I have known one, who became a ſudden 
profeflor of Greek, immediately upon applica- 
tion of the left-hand page of the Cambridge 
Homer to his eyes. It is in theſe days, with 
: | | authors 
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authors as with other men, the well-bred are 


| familiarly acquainted with them at firſt ſight ; 
and as it is ſufficient for a good general to have 
ſyrveyed the ground he is to conquer, ſo it is 
enough for a good Poet to have ſeen the author 
he is to be maſter of. But to Proceed to the 
5 purpoſe of this Paper. 


3 


A meet to make an Epick Poern- 1 
| For the FAB L. E. 
Take out of any old Poem, bib e 


romance, or legend (for inſtance. Geffry of 
« Monmouth, or Don Belianis of Greece) thoſe 
« parts of ſtory which afford moſt ſcope for long 
* deſcriptions. Put theſe pieces together, and 
<« throw all the adventures you fancy into one + 
„ tale. Then take a Hero whom you may 
% chooſe for the ſound of his name, and put 
& him into the midſt of theſe adventures. There 
let him work, for twelve books; at the end 
of which you may take him out ready pre- 
<* pared to conquer, or to marry; it being ne- 

« ceflary that the concluſion of an Epick Poem 
be fortunate.” 

To make an Epiſode. © Take any remaining 
adventure of your former collection, in which 
you could no way involve your Hero; or any 
„ unfortunate accident that was too good to be 
et thrown away; and it will be of uſe, applied 
to any other perſon, who may be loſt and eva- 
„ porate in the courſe of the work, without the 5 
* leaſt eg to the compolition.” | : 

Fur 
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For the Moral and Allegory, * Theſe you 


. P may extract out of the Fable afterwards at 


d your leiſure. Be ſure you ſtrain them ſuf- 


4 ficiently “ 


a For the We j 
« For thoſe of the Hero, take all the beſt 


& qualities you can find in all the celebrated 
« Heroes of antiquity ; if they will not be re- 
„ quced to a conſiſtency, lay them all on a heap 
e upon him. But be ſure they are qualities 
which your Patron would be thought to have; 
cc and to prevent any miſtake which the world 
„may be ſubje to, ſelect from the alphabet 
&« thoſe capital letters that compoſe his name, 
« and ſet them at the head of a Dedication before 
„your Poem. However, do not abſolutely ob- 
* ſerve the exact quantity of theſe virtues, it 
% not being determined, whether or no it be 
« neceflary for the Hero of a Poem, to be an 
* honeſt man For the Under Characters, 
&« oather them from Homer and Virgil, and 

2 * change the names as occaſion ſerves.” 4: 


For the Machines. 


Take of Deities, male and female, as many 
« as you can uſe. Separate them into equal 
55 parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. Let 
% Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mol- 


0 lify him. Remember on all occaſions to make 


 « uſe of volatile Mercury. If you have need of 
ey Devils e them out of Milton 8 5 
: . * an ; 
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% and extract your Spirits front Taſſo. The uſe 
* of theſe Machines is evident; for fince no 


* Epick Poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, 
2 the wiſeſt way is to reſerve theni for your 


*« greateſt neceſſities. When you cannot ex- 


_ * tricate your Hero by any human means, or 
yourſelf by your own wits, ſeek relief from 
« heaven, and the Gods will do your buſineſs 
very readily. This is according to the direct 
Pp + preſcription of Horace in his Art of Poetry :” 


Nec Deus 2 if i aignus vindice Ned: 
Inciderit | ver. 191. | 


5 Never preſume to make a God ap year, 
But for a buſineſs worthy of a Go Roscoumov, 


: 06 That is to lay, 'a poet ſhould never call 
_ «© upon the Gods for their afliſtance, but when 


15 he is in great perplexity.” 


{ For the Deſcriptions. 


For a Tempeſt: “ Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auf : 
| © ter, and Boreas, and caſt them together in one 
«« verſe. Add to theſe of rain, lightning, and 
of thunder (the loudeſt you can) quantum ſuf- 


« ficit, Mix your clouds and billows well to- 
« oether until they foam, and - thicken your 
% deſcription here and there with a quickſand. 


Brew your tempeſt well in your ads: before 
you ſet it a blowing.“ 


For a Battle. * Pick a tags: quantity of 


e images and deſcriptions from Homer's Iliad, 
« with a ſpice or two of Virgil, and if there re- 
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& main any overplus you may lay them by for 
« a ſkirmiſh. Seafon it well with Similes, and 
it will make an excellent Battle.“ 
For burning a Town. If ſuch a deſcription | 
« be neceflary, becauſe it is certain there is one 
„ in Virgil, Old Troy is ready burnt to your 
hands. But if you fear that would be thought 
r borrowed, a chapter or two of the Theory of 
n Conflagration *, well circumſtanced, and 
done into verſe, will be a good ſuccedaneum.” | 
As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be 
found all over the creation ; the moſt 1 ignorant 
« may gather them, but the danger is in ap- 
„ plying them. For this, adviſe with your book- 


bs ſeller.” 
For the Language. 


a mean the Diction. Here it will do welt 
©* to be an imitator of Milton, for you will find 
« it eaſier toimitate him in this, than any thing 
e elſe. Hebraiſms and Greciſms are to be found 
e in him, without the trouble of learning the 
languages. I knew a Painter, who (like our 
40 Poet) had no Genius, make lis daubings to be 
thought originals by ſetting them in the 
** ſmoke. You may in the ſame manner give 
the venerable air of antiquity to your piece, by 
« darkening it up and down with Old n 


* From Lib. It. De Conflagratione Mundi of «Telluris 55 
4 Theoria Sacra.” publiſhed in 4to, 1689, by Dr. Tho; 
mas pe; Maſter of the Charter. Hou . oy SyECT. 
N 3 3 op, HAY 4 RF 

a | . ; Webs With 
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0 With this you may be eaſily furniſhed upon þ 
any occaſion, by the Dictionary commonly 


4 printed at the end of Chaucer.” 


I muſt not conclude, without cautioning all 


writers without Genius in one material point, 


which is, never to be afraid of having too much 


fire in their works. I ſhould adviſe rather to 
take their warmeſt thoughts, and ſpread them 


abroad upon paper; for h are obſerved to cool | 


before they are e * 


Ne 79. | Thurſday, June 11, 17 13. 
By. STE E 3 E. 


2 a 
mr 


ele 2 3 ninantem 
J " tvere nec rene „nec ſuaviter 


* 


| Hon. 1 Ep. vii. 3. 
5 2 make a aan a gaudy ſhow, 
I promiſe mighty things, I nobly ſtrive; 


Let what an ill, unpleaſant life I live ! CrEECH. 


men's affections towards each other, and as far 
as one can, to improve all tendencies to Goop- 


2 This Paper Ne 78. is aſcribed to Pops on the autho- 


rity of STEELE himſelf, who in The Publiſher to the 
Reader tells us, that the Receipt to make an Epic. 
Poem had Mr. Pope for its author. 
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NATURE "a CHARITY. No. one could be un- 


moved with this epiſtle, which 1 received the other 


day from one of my correſpondents, and which 
is full of the moſt ardent BENEVOLENCE. 


T0 t che. GUARDIAN. ; 
<$IR, 


: hs Seldom read your cl your critical, 
your ludicrous, or if you will call them ſo, 8 
« your polite Papers, but when I obſerve any 
thing which I think written for the advance- 
ment of Goop-w1LL amongſt men, and laying 
before them objects of CHariTyY, I am very 
_ © zealovs for the promotion of ſo honeſt a de- 
«© ſign. Believe me, Sir, want of wit, or wiſ⸗ 
dom, is not the infirmity of this age; it is the 
_ * ſhameful application of both that is the cry- 
ing evil. As for my own part, I am always 
' © endeavouring at leaſt to be better, rather than 
< richer, or wiſer. . But I never lamented that l 
was not a wealthy man ſo heartily as the other 
day. You muſt underſtand that I now and then 
© take a walk of mortification, and paſs a whole 
day in making myſelf profitably ſad. I for 
this end viſit the hoſpitals about this city, and 
when I have rambled about the galleries at 
© Bedlam, and ſeen for an hour the utmoſt of 
all lamentable objects, human reaſon diſtract- 
© ed; when I have from grate to grate of- 
6 fered up my prayers for a wretch who has 
© been reviling 1 for a figure that has ſeemed 


F petrified 


—— 


* 
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« petrified with anguiſh—for a man that has ; held | 


up his face in a poſture of adoration toward 


© heaven to utter execrations and blaſphemies; 1 


* ſay, when I have beheld all theſe things, and 
thoroughly reflected on them, until I have 


_**« ſtartled myſelf out of my preſent ill courſe; 1 
have thought fit to paſs to the obſervation of 


* leſs evils, and relieve myſelf by going to thoſe 


* Charitable RECEPTACLES about this town, ap- 


pointed only for bodily diſtreſſes. The gay 


: and frolic part of mankind are wholly unac- 


« quainted with the numbers of their fellow- 
creatures, who languiſh under pain and agony, 


for want of a trifle out of that expence by 


© which thoſe fortunate perſons purchaſe the 


« gratification of a ſuperfluous paſſion, or appe- 


tite. I ended the laſt of theſe pilgrimages 


Which I made, at St. Thomas's Hoſpital in 


Southwark. I had ſeen all the variety of 


woe, which can ariſe from the diſtempers 


« which attend human frailty ; but the circum- 
«* ſtance which occaſioned this letter, and 


© me the quickeſt compaſſion was debe a 05 


« little boy of ten years of age, who was Juſt 
then to be expelled the houſe as Incurable. 


1'® My heart melted within me to think what | 


would become of the poor child, who as I was 


informed, had not a farthing 1 mn 'the world, nor 


father, nor mother, iior friend to help it. The 
infant ſaw my ſorrow for it, and came towards 


me, and bid me ſpeak, that it might die in the 
0 houſe, 


Mm 3 


Alas! 
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Alas! 1 | 
here are crowds cured } in 850 ies, and 
© the ſtrifteſt care taken, in the diſtribution of 


the Charity, for wholeſome food, good phy- 
* fick, and tender care in behalf of the patients; 


but the proviſion is not large enough for thoſe _ 


* whom they do not deſpair of recovering, 
* which makes it neceſſary to turn out the 1n- 
* curable, for the ſake of thoſe whom they can 
© relieve, 1 was informed this was the fate of 
many in a year, as well as of this poor child, 
0 Ka" I ſuppoſe, corrupted away, yet alive in 
the ſtreets. He was to be ſure removed when 
© he was only capable of giving offence, though 
* avoided when ſtill an abject of compaſſion, 
There are not words to give mankind com- 
punction enough on ſuch an occaſion ;_but 1 
L aſſure you I think the miſerable have a pro- 
« perty in the ſuperfluous poſſeſſions of the for- 
* tunate ; though I deſpair of ſeeing right done 
them until the day wherein thoſe diſtinctions 
ſhall ceaſe for ever, and they muſt both give 
an account for their behaviour under their re- 
ſpective ſufferings, and enjoyments. How- 
ever, you would do your part as a GUARDIAN, 
if you would mention, in the moſt pathetic 
terms, theſe miſerable objects, and put the 
good part of the world in mind of exerting the 
* molt noble Benevolence that can be imagined, 
in alleviating the few remaining moments of 
the Wersen 1 


A gen» 
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5 & zentleman who belonged to the hoſpital, | 

© was ſaying, he believed it would be done as 
« ſoon as mentioned, if it were propoſed that a 
ward might be erected for the accommodation 
of ſuch as have no more to do in this world, 
but reſign themſelves to death. I know no _ 
© readier way of communicating this thought to 
© the world, than*by your Paper. If you omit 
*to publiſh this, I ſhall never eſteem you to be 
the man you pretend; and ſo recommending 
the INCURABLE to your OT ARBLANSHES, I 
« remain, Sin, | 


< Your moſt parti N 
* PHIL ANTHROP0s,' 


It muſt be confeſed, that if one turns one's 
eyes round theſe cities of London and Weſt- 
3 — one cannot overlook the exemplary in- 
ſtances of heroic Charity, in providing reſtraints 
for the wicked, inſtructions for the young, food 
and raiment for the aged, with regard alſo to 
all other circumſtances and relations of human 
life; but it is to be lamented that theſe provi- 
ſions are made only by the middle kind of peo- 
ple, while thoſe of faſhion and power are raiſed 
above the ſpecies itſelf, and are unacquainted 
or unmoved with the calamities of others. But, 
alas! how monſtrous is this hardneſs of heart 1 
How is it poſſible that the returns of hunger 


and thirſt ſhould not importune men, though 1 


in the higheſt affluence, to conſider the miſeries 
of their fellow-creatures. who languiſh under 
F 35 | . neceſlity ? 
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neceſſity? But as 1 hinted juſt. now, the diſ- 
tinctions of mankind are almoſt wholly to be 
reſolved into thoſe of the rich and the poor; for 
as certainly as wealth gives acceptance and grace 
to all that its poſſeſſor ſays or does; ſo poverty 
creates diſeſteem, ſcorn, and prejudice to all the 
undertakings of the indigent. The neceſſitous 
man has neither hands, lips, or underſtanding, 
for his'own or friend's uſe, but is in the ſame 
condition with, the ſick, with this difference 


only, that his is an infection no man will re- 


lieve, or aſſiſt, or if he does, it is ſeldom with 
ſo much pity as contempt, and rather for the 
oſtentation of the phyſician, than compaſſion on 
the patient. It is a circumſtance, wherein a 
man finds all the good he deſerves inacceſſible, 
all the ill unavoidable; and the poor hero is as 
certainly ragged, as the poor villain hanged. 
Under theſe preſſures the poor man ſpeaks with 

heſitation, undertakes with irreſolution, and acts 
with diſappointment. He is' flighted in mens 
_ Converſation, overlooked in their aſſemblies, and 
beaten at their doors. But from whence, alas, 
has he this treatment ? from a creature that has 
only the ſupply of, but not an exemption from, 
the wants, for which he deſpiſes him. Vet 
ſuch is the unaccountable infolence of man, that 
he will not ſee that he who is ſupported, is in 
the ſame claſs of natural neceſſity with him that 
wants a ſupport z and to be helped implies to be 
indigent. In a word, after all you can ſay of a 
Many concluds at” he 1s TRE and you have 


made 
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made dimm friends; nor have vou utterly over 
throw a man in the world's opinion, until you 
have ſaid he is poor. This is the emphatical 
expreſſion of praiſe and blame: for men ſo ſtu- 
pidly forget their natural impotence and want, 

that Riches and Poverty have taken in our ima- 
gination the place of Innocence and Guilt. 
Reflections of this kind do but waſte one's 
being, without capacity of helping the diſtreſſed; 
yet though I know no way to do any ſervice to 
my brethren under ſuch calamities, I cannot 
help having ſo much reſpect for them, as to ſuf- 
fer with them in a fruitleſs eee 
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Have found by experience, that it is is ipocf 
I ble to talk diſtincly without defining the 
words of which we make uſe. There is not a 
term in our language which wants explanation 
ſo much as the word CHuxcH. One would 
think when people utter it, they ſhould have in 
their minds NR of Virtue and Neger : but 


5 855 No 1 10, Ne . Me There. is little doubt bil | 


that the concluſion of this fine Tour was written by 
STEELE, | NY | 


that 
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that important monoſyllable drags all the other 
words in the language after it, and it is made 
uſe of to expreſs both praiſe and blame, t 
ing to the character of him who ſpeaks it. By 
1516 means it happens, that no one knows what 
his neighbour means when he ſays ſuch a one is 
for, or 2 the Church. It has happened 
that the perſon, who is ſeen every day at 
Church, has not been in the eye of the world 
a Church-man; and he who is very zealous to 
oblige every man to frequent it, but himſelf, 
has been held a very good ſon of the Church. 
This prepoſſeſſion is the beſt handle imaginable 
for politicians to make uſe of, for managing the 
loves, and hatreds of mankind, to the purpoſes 
to which they would lead them. But this is 
| nota thing for fools to meddle with, for they 
only bring diſeſteem upon thoſe whom they at- 
tempt to ſerve, when they untkilfully pronounce 
terms of art. I have obſerved great evils ariſe 
from this practice, and not only the cauſe of 
Piety. but alſo the ſecular intereſt of Clergymen, 
has extremely ſuffered by the general unex- 
plained ſignification of the word Chuck. 
The Examiner, upon the ſtrength of being a 
received Church- man, has offended in this par- 
ticular more groſſly than any other man ever did 
before, and almoſt as groſsly as ever he himſelf 
did, ſuppoſing the allegations in the following 
letter are juſt. To ſlander any man is a very 
| heinous offence ; but the crime is ill greater, 
| when, 1 it falls upon ſuch as * to give example 
to 
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to others. I cannot imagine how the Examiner 
can diveſt any part of the clergy of the reſpect 
due to their characters, ſo as to treat them as he 
does, without an indulgence unknown to our 
Religion, though taken up in the name of it, 
in order to diſparage ſuch of its communicants, 
as will not ſacrifice their conſcience to their for- 
tunes. This confuſion and ſubdiviſion of in- 
tereſts and ſentiments, among people of the 
ſame communion, is what would be a very good 
ſubject of mirth; but when I conſider againſt 
whom this inſult is committed, I think it too 
great, and of too ill a conſequence, to be in 


- good humour on the occaſion. 


«SIR, if 3 85 J 9 1713. 


1 he V OUR character of Univerſal Guardian 
A Joined to the concern you ought to have for 
* the cauſe of Virtue and Religion, aſſure me 
you will not think that Clergymen when in- 
* jured, have the leaſt right to your] protection; 
and it is from that aſſurance I trouble you with 
C this, to complain of the Examiner, who ca- 
lumniates as freely as he commends, and whoſe 
invectives are as groundleſs as his paregyricks: 
Inn his paper of the eighth inſtant, after a 
* molt furious invective againſt many noble lords, 
a conſiderable number of the commons, and a 
very great part of her Majeſty's good ſubjects, 
aas diſaffected and full of ning: which by 
the way, 18 but an aukward compliment to the 
Prince 
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Prince whoſe greateſt glory it is to reign in 
the hearts of her people, that the clergy may 
not go without their ſhare of his reſentment, 
-* he concludes with a moſt malicious reflection 
upon ſome of them. He names indeed nobody, 
but points to Windſor and St. Paul's, where 

he tells us, ſome are diſreſpectful to the queen, 
© and enemies to her peace; molt odious charac- 

© ters, eſpecially in clergymen, whole profeſſion 
is peace, and to whoſe duty and affection her 
.-* majeſty has a more immediate right, by ber 
+ ſingular piety and great goodneſs to them. 
„They have ſucked in he ſays this warlike 
principle from their arbitrary patrons.” It is 
not enough it ſeems, to calumniate hem, 

' + unleſs their patrons alſo be inſulted, no leſs 
* patrons than the late king and the duke of 

Marlborough. Theſe" are his arbitrary men ; 

+ though nothing be more certain than that 

without the „ing, the ſhadow of a legal go- 

vernment had not been left to us; nor did 

there ever live a man, who in the nature and 

_ © temper of him, leſs deſerved the character of 

arbitrary than the duke. How now 1s this 
| 4 terrible charge againſt thoſe clergymen ſup- 
ported? Why, as to St. Paul's, the fact ac- 

+ cording to him, is this; Some of the church, 

to affront the queen, on the day the peace 

„was proclaimed, gave orders for parochial 

prayers only, without ſinging, as is uſed upon 

Faſt- days, though in this particular their in- 

45 feriors were fo very honeſt to diſobey them.” 


This 
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„This the Examiner. roundly affirms after his 
© uſual: manner, but without the leaſt regard to 
truth; for it is fallen in my way without 


© inquiring, to be exactly informed of this mat- 


ter, and therefore I take upon me in their vin- 


« dication to aſſure you, that every part of what 
is ſaid is abſolutely falſe, and the truth is juſt 
the reverſe. The inferiors deſire there . 
be only parochical prayers; but the perſon a 
plied to was aware to what conſtruction it might 


© be liable, and therefore would not conſent to 


« the requeſt, though very innocent and reaſon- 
able. The caſe was this: the proceſſion of the 


© ceremony had reached Ludgate juſt at the time 


of prayers, and there was ſuch a prodigious 
© concourſe of people, that one of the /vergers 
came to the Refidentiary in waiting, to repre- 


« ſent, that it would be impoſſible to have 


« prayers. that afternoon; that the crowds all 
round the church were ſo great, there would 
© be no getting in: but it was inſiſted, that 
there mult be prayers, only the 70lling of the 
© bell ſhould be deferred a little until the head 


© of the proceſſion was got beyond the church. 


6 When, the bell had done, and none of the 
 ©.quire appeared, but one to read, it was upon 


this again repreſented, that there could be 


only parochial prayers, a thing that ſometimes 
© happens, twice or thrice perhaps in a year, 
* when upon ſome allowable occaſion the ab- 


* ſence of the quire-men is ſo great, as not to 


« leave 
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leave the neceſſary voices for cathedral ſervice; 
s which very lately was the caſe upon a 'perfor- 
© mance of the thankſgiving muſick at White- 
© hall. So that had the prayers, on this occa- 
« fion, been parochial only, it had been neither 
© new nor criminal, but neceſſary and unavoida- 
ble, unleſs the Examiner can tell how the 

_ © ſervice may be ſung decently without ſingingß- 
© men. However to leave informers no room 
for calumny, it was exprefily urged, that paro- 
' © chial prayers, on ſuch a day, would look ill; 
© that therefore, if poſſible, it ſhould be avoided, 
and the ſervice ſhould be begun as uſual, in 
hopes one or two of the quire might come in 
© before the pſalms; and the verger was ordered 
to look out, if he could ſee any of the quire, 


to haſten them to their places; and fo it 


« proved, two of the beſt voices came in time 


© dral-wiſe, though in a manner to bare walls, ” 


with an anthem ſuitable to the day. This 18 
the fact on which the Examiner grounds a 
charge of factious and ſeditious principles againſt 
© ſome at St. Paul's, and I am perſuaded there is 
© as little truth in what he charges ſome of 
© Windſor with, though I know not certainly 
whom he means. Were I diſpoſed to expol- 
© tulate with the Examiner, I would afk him if 
« he ſ{criouſly thinks this be anſwering her ma- 
© jefty's immtentions? Whether diſquieting the 
minds of her people is the way to calm them? 

„ | Or 
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Or to traduce men of learning and virtue be 
© to cultivate the arts of peace? But I am too 
« well e with his writings not to ſee 


_ © he is paſt correction; nor does any thing in 

© his paper ſurpriſe. me, merely | becauſe it is 

* falſe; for to uſe his own words, not a day 
« paſſes with him, but ( it brings forth a mouſe 

* or a monſter, ſome ridiculous lye, ſome vile 

« calumny, or forgery.” He is almoſt equally 


« falſe in every thing he ſays ; but it is not al- 
© ways equally eaſy to make his falſhood plain 


and palpable. And it is chiefly for that reaſon 
2 78 ory you to give this letter a place in your 
© Papers, that thoſe that are willing to be un- 
1 Joes may learn, from ſo clear an inſtance, 

* what a faithful, modeſt writer this is, who 


© pretends to teach them how to think and ſpeak 
* of things and perſons they know nothing of 
themſelves. As this is no way diſagreeable to 


your character of GUARD 1 AN, your publication 


* of it 1s a favour which I flatter myſelf you will | 


8 not 1 1 Fo, Sis your: humble lervant, 


* of This da 505 is ; publiſhed, Verſes on the Peace, by 


the Scholars of CRo DEN School. Spoken in Public, 
May 13, 1713. GUARD. in fol. Ne 74. 


* .* A Diſſertation on reading the Claſſicks, and form- 


ing x juſt ſtyle. Written in 1709, and addreſſed to John 
Lord Roos Marquis of N lbidem. Ne 36. 2 
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Quield 6 & 3 roms ae, ate etatis ir placida a ac | 
lenit recordatis. .___ Cicero. 


1's Placid and ſoothing i is the Went r of a life 
. 800 with que Oy; an A 


HRE Paper -which- was. publiſhed on the 
thirtieth of laſt month *, ended with a 
piece of devotion written by the archbiſhop of 

Cambray. It would (as it was hinted in that 

PaEcauTION) be of ſingular uſe for the im- 
provement of our minds, to have the ſecret 
thoughts of men of good talents on ſuch occa- 
ſions. I ſhall for the entertainment of this day 
ive my reader two pieces, which, if he is cu- 
rious will be pleaſing for that reaſon, if they 
prove to have no other effect upon him. One 
of them was found in the cloſet of an Athenian 
libertine, who lived many ages ago, and is a ſo- 
lilogquy wherein he contemplates his own life 
and actions according to the lights men have 
from nature, and the compunctions of natural 
reaſon. The ery is a prayer of a 5 


* GuarD. N* G9. 
who 
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who died within a few years laſt paſt; and lived 
to a very great age; but had paſſed his youth in 
all the vices in faſhion. The Athenian is ſup- 
poſed to have been Aleibiades, a man of great 
{pirit, extremely addicted to pleaſures, but at 
the ſame time very capable, and upon occaſion' 
very attentive to buſineſs. He was by nature 
endued with all the accompliſhments ſhe could 
beſtow ; he had beauty, wit, courage, and a 
17 underſtanding ; but in the fitſt bicom of 
is life was arrogantly affected with the advan- 
tages he had over others. That temper is pretty 
vilible in an expreſſion of his: when it was pro- 
poſed to him to learn to play upon a muſical in- 
| Arument z he anſwered, „It is not for me to 
„give, but to receive delight.” However, the 
converſation of Socrates tempered a ſtrong in- 
clination to licentiouſneſs into reflections of Phi- 
loſophy; and if it had not the force to make a 
man of his genius and fortune wholly regular, 
it gave him ſome cool moments, and this fol- 
lowing ſoliloquy is ſuppoſed by the learned to 
| have been thrown together before ſome expected 
engagement, and ſeems to be wa” much the 
picture of the man: 
am now wholly alone, my ears are not 
© entertained with muſick, my eyes with beau- 
© ty, nor any of my ſenſes fo foreibly affe&ed, 
as to divert the courſe of my inward thoughts. 
< Methinks there is ſomething ſacred in mylelf, 
now I am alone, What is this being of 'mine ? 
l 1 came into it without my choice, and yet 
Fob & - - 8 “ Socrates 
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18 Socrates ſays it ĩs to be imputed to me. In 
this repoſe of my ſenſes wherein they commu- 

* nicate nothing ſtrongly to myſelf, I taſte me- 
thinks, a being diſtinct from their operation. 
Why may not then my foul exiſt, when ſhe 

is wholly gone out of theſe organs? J can 

© perceive my faculties grow ſtronger, the leſs 
J admit the pleaſures of ſenſe ; and the nearer 
I place myſelf to a bare exiſtence, the more 
© worthy, the more noble, the more celeſtial 
does that exiſtence appear to me. If my ſoul 
© is weakened rather than improved by all that 

- © the body adminiſters to her, ſhe may reaſon- 
© ably be ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a manſion 
more ſuitable than this, wherein what delights 

her diminiſhes her excellence, and that which 

+ afflits her adds to her perfection. There is an 
+. hereafter, and I will not fear to be immortal 
for the ſake of Athens. 

This ſoliloquy is but the firſt dawnings of 
thought i in the mind of a mere man given up to 
ſenſuality. The paper which I mention of our 
contemporary was found in his ſcrutoir after his 
death, but communicated to a friend or two of 
his in his life-time. You ſee in it a man wea- 


Fried with the vanities of this life; and the re- 


flections which the ſucceſs of his wit and gal- 


lantry bring upon his old age, are not unwor- 
thy the obſervation of thoſe who poſſeſs the like 
e 77 5 


aan ee 1.Jodk 
| « up towards ** w when I reflect that I am w_— 
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* no conſideration bp as J have offended ? My 
« exiſtence, O my God, without thy mercy, is 


4 not to be prolonged in this or another world 


but for my puniſhment. I apprehend, Oh, 

« my Maker, let it not be too late; I apprehend, 

0 0 tremble at thy preſence; and ſhall I not 
* conſider Thee, who art all Goodneſs, but with 
0 terror? Ob, my Redeemer, do Thou behold. 
* my anguiſh. . Turn to me, thou Saviour of 
* the world; who has offended like me? Oh, 

my God, I cannot fly out of Thy preſence, 
let me fall down in it; I humble myſelf in 
* contrition of heart; but alas! I have nor only 
0 ſwerved from thee, but have laboured againſt 


Thee. If Thou doſt pardon what I have com- 


« mitted, how wilt thou pardon what I have 
made others commit? I have rejoiced in ill, as 
© in a proſperity. Forgive, oh my God, all 
who have offended by wy profeſſi ion, all 


who have tranſgreſſed by my example. Canſt 


Thou, O God, accept of the confeſſion of 
old age, to expiate all the labour and One 
* of youth ſpent in tranſgreſſions againſt Thee? 

While I am ſtill alive, let me implore Thee 
to recall to Thy Fey all whom 1 have made 


to fin. Let, oh Lord, Thy Goodneſs admit of, 


« his prayer for their pardon, by whoſe inſtigation 


© they have tranſgreſſed. Accept, O God, of 


this interval of age, between my. finful days 


and the hour of my diſſolution, to wear away 


* the corrupt habits in my ſoul, and prepare 


« myſelf for the manſions. of purity and joy. 
= Impute not to me, oh my God, the offences [I 
| Nn „ may 
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[ j© may give, after my death, to hole I leave 
behind me; let me not tranſgreſs when 1 am 
© no more ſeen ; but prevent the ill effects of my 
6 ill-applied ſtudies, and. receive me into thy 
5 mercy. 
It is the moſt melancholy a 8 that 
can be imagiued to be on a death-bed, and wiſh 
all that a man has moſt laboured to bring to 
| paſs were obliterated for ever. How emphati- 
cally worſe is this, than having paſſed all one's 
days in idleneſs ! Yet this is the frequent eaſe 
of many men of refined talents. It is methinks, 
monſtrous that the love of fame, and value of 
the faſhion of the world, can tranſport a man 
ſo far as even in ſolitude ta act with ſo little 
reflection upon his real intereſt. This is pre- 
meditated madneſs, for it is an error done with. 
the aſſiſtance of all the faculties of the mind. 
When every circumſtance about us is a con- 
ſtant admonition, how tranfient is every labour 
of man, it ſhould methinks, be no hard matter 
to bring one's ſelf to conſider the emptineſs of 
all our endeavours; but EF was not a little 
charmed the other day, when fitting with an 
old friend and communing together on ſuch 
FubjeQs, he expreſſed himſelf after this manner: 
IItt is unworthy a Chriſtian Philoſopher ® to 
let any thing here below ſtand in the leaſt 
competition with his duty. In vain is reaſon 
« fortified by faith, if it produces in our practice 
no greater effects than What reaſon wrought 
5 in mere man. 
, en Hughes was probabl y this is ChrllanPhloſopher 
[eon 
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] contemn, (in dependence on the ſupport 
© of heaven I ſpeak it), 1 contemn all which the 
© generality of mankind call great and glorious. 

I will no longer think or act like a mortal, 
but conſider myſelf as a being that commenced 
gat my birth, and is to endure to all eternity. 

* 'The accident of death will not end but im- 
prove my being ; I will think of myſelf, and 

provide for myſelf as an immortal; and I will 
do nothing now which. do not believe I thall 

4 ape 4 thouſand years hence “. 5 : 


„„ 4 2 


Ne 82. Monday, June TH £219. 
| "By STEELE. 
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wedat uti conviva fatur — 155 1 Sat. 1. 1 19. 
Let him depart like a contented gueſt, wh | 
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Hou men ſee every day people go to 
1 their long home, who are younger than 
themſelves, they are not ſo apt to be alarmed at 
that, as at the deceaſe of thoſe who have lived 
longer in their ſight. They miſs their acquaint- 
ance, and are ſurpriſed at he loſs of an habitual 
object. This gave me ſo much concern for the 


| death of Mr. William Peer of the Theatre-Royal, | 


* See Notes on Ne 10 and No 1 5. 


3 N who 
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who was an actor at the Relioration,. and took 
his theatrical degree with Betterton, Kynaſton, 
and Harris. Though his ſtation was humble, 
he performed it well; ; and the common compa- 
riſon with the ſtage and human life, which has 
been ſo often made, may well be brought out 
upon this occaſion. It is no matter, ſay the 

Moraliſts, whether you act a prince or a beggar, 

the buſineſs is to do your part well. Mr. Wil- 
liam Peer diſtinguiſned himſelf particularly in 

two characters, which no man ever could touch 
but himſelf; one of them was the ſpeaker of 
the prologue to the play, which is contrived in 
the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the conſcience 
of the guilty princes. Mr. William Peer ſpoke 
that preface to the play with ſuch an air, as re- 
preſented that he was an actor, and with ſuch 
an inferior manner as only acting an actor, as 
made the others on the ſtage appear real great 
perſons, and not repreſentatives. This was a 
nicety in acting that none but the moſt ſubtle 
player could ſo much as conceive; I remember 
* ſpeaking theſe words, in which there is no 
great matter but in the right adjuſtment of the 
air of the ſpeaker, with univerſal e CON 


5 - 


For us and for our tragedy; * e 
Here ſtooping to your 3 2 
We beg oy ne e 1 | 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pronouncing 
- of it, Is this a Prologue, or a poly of a ring;“ 
| How 922305 che N of! it got Mr. Peer more 
5 repu- 


— 10 « 
1 5 
. 
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reputation, than thoſe who ſpeak the length of 
2 puritan's ſermon every night will ever attain 
to. © Beſides this, Mr. Peer got a great fame on 
another little occaſion. He played the 'apothe- 
cary in Caius Marius, as it is called by Otwayz 
but Romeo and Juliet, as originally in Shakeſ- 
pear; it will be neceſſary to recite more out of ef 
the play then he ſpoke, to have a right concep- 

tion of what Peer did in it. Marius, weary of 
life, recollects means to be rid of it after this 
männer! . | 


Þ 5 remember an apothecary 

That dwelt about this rendezyous of death; — 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks, th 
© FOE: miſery had worn bim to the bones. 


: When this ſpectre of poverty appeared, Mariu ' 
Sch him thus: 


I ſee thou art very poor, 

Thou map'ſt do an a bers 8 ve dee 
— Get me a draught of what my "Ones free 
| A wretch from all tris cares. "3 


When the apothecary objets chat it 1s unlawful, 
Marius urges. , 1 


a Art thou ſo baſe 100 full of wretchedneſs | 
Vet fear'ſt to die? Famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back 
Ihe world is not thy friend, nor the world's laws: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
A Ther hen not a PE cones. 1 2 take this. 2 


Moi 4 | N ; |  Withous | 
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Without all this quotation the reader could 
not have a juſt idea of the viſage and manner 
which Peer aſſumed, when in the moſt lamen- 
table tone imaginable he conſents ; and deliver- 
ing the poiſon, like a man reduced to the drink- 
ing it himſelf, if he did not en Ky lays. to 
Marius, | 


My poverty, but not my will, [pets | 
Take this and drink 1 it off, the work 1 is done. 


It was an odd excellence, and a very parti- 
em circumſtance this of Peer's, that his whole 
action of life depended upon ſpeaking five lines 
better than any man elſe in the world. But 
this eminence lying in ſo narrow a compaſs, the 
governors of the theatre obſerving his talents to 
| Fe; in a certain knowledge of propriety, and his 
perſon admitting him to ſhine, only in the two 
above parts, his ſphere of action was enlarged 
by the addition of the poſt of Property-man. 
This officer has always ready, in a place appoint- 
ed for him behind the prompter, all ſuch tools 
and implements as are neceſſary in the play, and 
it is his buſineſs never.to want Billet-doux, poi- 
ſon, falſe money, thunderbolts, daggers, ſcrolls | 
of parchment, wine, pomatum, truncheons and 
wooden legs, ready at. the call of the faid prom- 
pter, according as his reſpective utenſils were ne- 
ceflary for promoting what was to paſs on the 
ſtage. The addition of this office, ſo important 
to the conduct of the whole affair of the ſtage, 


1 and the good ceconomy e by their pre- 


17 ſent 
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ſent managers in punctual payments, made Mr. 
Peer's ſubſiſtence very comfortable. But it fre- 
quently happens, that men loſe their virtue in 
proſperity, who were ſhining characters in the 
contrary condition. Good fortune indeed had 
no effect on the mind, but very much on the 
body of Mr. Peer. For in the ſeventieth year 
of his age he grew fat, which rendered his ſigure 
unfit for the utterauce of the five lines above- 
mentioned. He had now unfortunately loſt the 
wan diſtreſs neceſſary for the countenance of the 
apothecary, and was too jolly to ſpeak the pro- 
logue with the proper humility, It is thought 
this calamity went too near him. It did not a 

little contribute to the ſhortening his days; and 
as there is no ſtate of real happineſs in this life, 
Mr. Peer was undone by his ſucceſs, and Joſt 
all by arriving at what is the end of all other 
men's purſuits, his eaſe. 


I could not forbear i inquiriog into the elfects 
Mr. Peer left behind him, but find there is 
no demand due to him from the houſe, but the 


7 5 following bill: 


3 2 ⁰ 1 
For 3 af fix caſe of piſtols — 4 
A drum for Mrs, Bignall in the Pilgrim oO 4 
A truſs of ſtraw for the madmen — 0 © 
Pomatum and vermillion to greaſe & 8 
the face of the ſtuttering cook 
For boarding a ſetting dog two days 
to allow Mr. Fhien in Epſom 
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+ EO: ; wy £79 d. 

For n in Möcbech C © IS 

Raiſins, and almonds for a witch' N 8 
banquet —— 2755 0 


1 = 


This contemporary of mine, whom 1 0 
1 often rallied for the narrow compats of his fin- 
_ gular perfections, is now at peace, and wants 
no further aſſiſtance from any man; but men 
of extenſive genius, now living, Rill depend 
upon the good offices of the town. 

I eam therefore to remind my reader, that on 
this day, being the fifteenth of June, the Plot- 


| - ting Siſters is to be acted for the N of the 


author, my old friend Mr. D'Urfey *. This 
comedy was honoured with the 8 of King 
Charles the Second three of its firſt five nights. 
My Friend has in this work ſhown himſelf a 
maſter, and made not only the characters of 
the play, but alſo the furniture. of the houſe 
contribute to the main deſign. He has made 
excellent uſe of a table with a carpet, and the 
key of a cloſet. With theſe two implements, 
| which would, perhaps, have been overlooked 
by an ordinary writer, he contrives the moft 
natural perplexities (allowing. only. the uſe of 
theſe houſhold goods in poetry) that ever were 
_ repreſented on a ſtage. He has alſo made good 

advantage of the knowledge of the ſtage itſelf; 


by See Guannr. Ne 67; Tat. Ne r, No 11, Ne 43; "I 

Notes, Ibidem, on Mrs. D*Urtey ; © Es: Ne 40, and 

Note. Ed. 7095 vo, with Notes, &c. . 
b 


2 


for in the nick of being ſurpriſed, the lovers are 
let down and eſcape at a trap-door. In a words 
any who have the curioſity to obſerve What 
pleaſed in the laſt generation, and does not go 
to a comedy with a reſolution to be grave, will 
find this evening ample food for mirth *. John- 
ſon, who underſtands what he does as well as 
any man, expoſes the impertinence of an old 
fellow, who has loſt his ſenfes, ſtill purſuing 
leaſures, with great maſtery. The ingenious 
Mr. Pinkethman is a baſhful rake, and is ſheep- 
iſh without having modeſty, with great ſuccets. 
* Mr. Thomas D' Urfey was a native of Exeter, and ſaid 
To be of French extraction, and allied to the houſe of 
D*Urfee in that kingdom. He was the author or com- 
piler of above thirty dramatic pieces, and of odes, catches, 
and ſongs, without number. His talent jt ſeems conſiſted 
in ſetting words and rhymes to any tune, and finging- 
them in a lively entertaining manner, without ſtammering, 
as he did very much in his common converſation, It 
Was probably this impediment 1a his ſpeech, that obliged 
him to relinquiſh the practice of the. law, for which he 
was firſt deſigned. As he higgled one day in Clare-market 
about the price of a ſhoulder of mutton; the butcher agreed 
to let him have it for nothing, if he would cheapen it 
without ſtuttering, which he readily did to /me tune. 
D' Urfey is See bantered on the pretended nobility of 
his birth, in the laſt Paper of the Lover, by STEELE, 
who made him, and his writings, frequently the ſubjects 


gc his fine raillery in the TaTLER, but always in a friendly 


way, and often with an intention to ſerve him. Tom ſeems 
to have taken all this jocularity as it was meant, in good 
part, and to have retained a grateful ſenſe of STEELE's- 
friendſhip for him, to the laſt of a long life; for when he 
died, in Feb. 1723, he left his gold watch and his diamond 
ring to Sir Richard, who was at the expence of burying 
him in the porch of St, James's Church-yard. He is now 
at peace, and wants no farther aſſiſtance; _ | 
e „ re- 


- 
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Mr. Bullock“ ſticceeds Nokes in the part of 
Bubble, and in my opinion is not much below 
him: for he does excellently that ſort of folly 
we call abſurdity, which is the yery contrary 
of wit, but next to that, is of all things the 
propereſt to excite mirth. What is fooliſh is 
the object of pity ; but abſurdity often proceeds 
from an opinion of ſufficiency, and conſequently 
is an honeſt occaſion for laughter. Thee cha- 
racters in this play cannot chooſe but make it 
a very pleaſant entertainment, and the decora- 
tions of ſinging and dancing will more than re- 
pay the good- nature of thoſe who make an ho- 
neſt man a viſit of two merry hours to make his 
following year unpainful. . 


, 


therefore be no harm in ſaying that the compaſs of his per- 
fections was very narrow. His plays, &c. were pilfered, and 
poorthings. The reader is doubtleſs abundantly ſatisfied witl 
the account given here of his. Plotting Siſters ;** and may 
ſe a fimilar account of a fimilar play, called, Wonders 
.in!the Sun,” in Dr. K1xc's Works, vol. II. p. 118. er / . 
ed. cr. 8vo. 3 vols, 1776. It was perhaps on his way from 
the firſt of theſe plays, that a gentleman ſaid to Dx VDEN, 
Was there ever ſuch ſtuff ! 1 did not think that even this 
4 author could have written fo ill.“ O Sir [replied the old 
©* bard} you don't know my friend Tou; I'll anſwer for 
him he ſhall write worſe yet.“ See MEDLEY, N* 6, and 
Sir J. HAwkixs's Hi. of Mute, vol. V. p. 159, et ſegg. 
' where there is a fine print of D'Urfey. His © Songs,” &c. 
were publiſhed in 3 vols, in 1715, under the title of“ Laugh 
and be Fat, or Pills to purge Melancholy.“ Theſe, with 
his other works, were republiſhed, by ſubſcription, in fix 
volumes, in 1519, with the new title of © Wit and Mirth,” 
or Pills to purge Melancholy.” His operas and comical 
ſtories were likewiſe printed in 8vo. 1721. See Tar, N* r. 
 _ N*:13,, Ne 43. Notes on T. D'Urfey; GARD. No 29+ 67. 


dee Tar. Ne 188; and Note on Mr. Bullock. 
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* CADEMY, what a youth ft Jearns there, N. 24. 
Age, if healthy, happy, N. 26. 

| | ——- dwells upon paſt times, N. 5. 

* = ſtory, an inſtance of the Spirit of Raves, 


Airs the Penman, his vanit N. 1. 
Alcibiades, his character an foliloquy before an en gage- 
| ment, N. 81. 
_ of To %%, compared with Graxixr' 8 Pofter Fido, 
28. 

— crying them up reproved, N. 25. | 
all that is good in writing not borrowed from 
them, N. 12. 

Animals, a degree of gratitude owing to them that ſerve 
61. 


cruelty ende them condernned, ibid. 
Vox. J. O o | | une 
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Anne Bullen, tragedy of, a ſcene of diſtreſs thirds, N. 19. 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet deſcribed, N. 82. 
Arcadian, the true character of one, N. 23. 

Je, capital, a petition from you, N. 64. 

; 2 mo 2 * Po 4 ; 2. 

_— bike of, a diſcourſe thereon. N. 61. 
Aſtronomy, the ſtudy of it recommended, N. 70. 

Atheiſt, behaviour of one in ſickneſs, N. 39. 

Author; account of one raiſing: comtribatiuns, N. . 


| = B. ; | 
nn, Sir Francis, remarks on the aue of his hiſtory of 
| Henry VII. N. 25. 
ears, inconveniencies en their being Hiſtorians, 


50. 
Barefoce 7 Will.) defires one of Lady y Lizard's daughters 
; for a Wife, N. 38. 
Bath, Wife of, a Comedy, characteriſed, N. 50. 
Bawd, mother ſo, to her own daughter, N. 17. 
Bear-baiting. a barbarous cuſtom, N. 61. 
Beau, an academical one deſcribed, N. 10. 
— 2 ppecies to be commiſerated, N. 62. 


_—__ Biſhop, a Tublicke paſſage quoted from his works, 


Bicknell, Nirs. a Sc commended, N. 50 
furniſhed with a dreſs from the wardrobe of the 
N Lazanme, bid. 

: Blade, when that diſcij pline i is ; neceſſary, N. 74. 
- SN: an odd ee of them, N. 60. 

ys, their delights cheap and innocent, N. 62. py 
Building, errors in undertaking it, N. 6. 5 
Burial ſervice, ſolemn and moving, N. 2 1. 


CITY 


I N DEM - al 


C. | 


Geben, the general Hd of them, N, I. 


Gambray, Fenelon, Archbiſhop of, account of his treatifh of 


the Exiſtence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence: of Gov, N * 
the cauſe of his diſgrace, N. 48. 
Cardan, the Philoſopher, what he ſays of the afiition of 
Love, N, 5, 
Cato, Tragedy of, commended, N. 33. 43 
— beautiful ſimilies in that tragedy, N. 64. 
Prologue and Epilogue thereto, N. 33: 
Charwell, Mr. his character, N. 9. His purchaſe and im- 


provement of an eftate, &c. id. Borrowed many of- 


his maxims from Mon. Colbert, N. 52. 
Chaſtity, the nobleſt male qualification, N,. 45. 

Church (CGhri/tian) the divine order and economy thereof, 
compared to the fabrick of Sr. Pauls, N. Penn 
the word miſapplied, N. 8. 

—— wherein the word wants explanation, Bid. 
Clergpmen, reſpect dye to them, N. 3. 


— - the end they ſhould propoſe to themſelves N. 1 3 
abuſed, N. 80. 
Coaches, young gentlemen reproved for driving mem, 
14 


: — an intrigue carried on by means of one, Thid, 
Cock-Agbring, a barbarous cuſtom, N. 61. 6 
Colbert, Monſieur, his converſation with the French King 
concerning the great power of the Dutch, N. 52.” 
Colleges,” chiefly erected on religious conſiderations; N. 64 
Commandmegits were made for the vulgar, N. 27+ 
Common fame, Viſion of, N. 69.” Fee, 
Converſation, one of the nobleſt privileges = 3 N. 24 
—— rules for it, Id. 
| Covetouſneſs precautions againſt i it, N. 19. 
— . the vice of, enters deeper | into the foul than 
| any other, me, 
| Country life, the charms and pleaſures of i . ns 
— — Why we are pleaſed with it, Bid. 
Cowards never forgive, N. 20. 
* Mr. criticiſm on his Songs, N, «16s 


Oo2' . Crab 


\ 


r IN DU Ks 

a Major, bis ſour ſaying of the Ladies, N. 26. 
Critics, falſe, N. 12. 16. 
Criticiſm on Soxd-WRITINe, N. 16. | 
Cuſtoms, bai barous in England, an account of them, N. 61. 
Cyrus, his heroick chaſtity, Ibid. 


Cyr, Saint, account of that monaſtery founded by Madam 
| Mainienon No 486-1 


D. 


Davigns, Meſſrs. Biber 5 grandfather of Madam Main- 
te non, their ſtory, N. 46. 
David (King) the beauty of his lamentation for Jenathan, 
51. 
Death, means to make the thoughts thereof the ſweeteſt 
. - enjoyment, N. 18. 
—— an infirmity not to deſire it, N. 20. 
Dedications, the abuſe of them, N. 4. 
— — of an author to himſelf, Ibid. 
Definition of words neceſſary, N. 80. | 
Des Cartes, diſcovered the pineal gland in the brain, N. 3 5. 
Devotion, early hours of, the advantages of it, N. 65. 
Dewlap, Dick, well made for a jeſter, N. 42. 
Diſtreſs, a ſcene of it in the tragedy of Anne Bullen, 1. 
Donne, Dr. a criticiſm on bis Songs, N. 16. 
Dream, concerning reproof and reproach, N. 56. 
Dreſs, the greateſt motive to Love, N.81. 
not to be too much valued or deſpiſed, N. 10. 
Druids, held the doctrine of Tranſmigration of ſouls, N. 18. 
Verſes from Lucan, on that ſubject, bid. | 
Drunkenneſs, a deforming fooliſh intemperance, N, 56. 
Dryden, John, moral verſes from his tranſlation of Juvenal, | 


N. 54- 


N. 45. 
Duels, the Gs of dying in one repreſented, N. 20. 
 Durfey, Thomas, the Lyric poet, his merit, and Odes, N.67. 
compared with Pindar, ibid. The world ungrateful to 
him, N. * His play of the Plotting Siſters commend- 
ed, N 8 
Dutch, their advantage over the French, N. $2. 


a ſaying of his, retorintading chaſtity in men, 


Eaſe, loved by all men, N. 22. 

— in writing, what it is, N. 12. 1 Ro 

—— an inſtance of it in Love-Yerſes, N. 15. 

Eclogue, meaning of that word, N. 28. 

Enemies, love of them not conſtitutional, N. 20. 

Erngliſb, famous for Oddities, N. 55. 

Epic poem, rules concerning it, N. 12. 

— — xeceipt to make one, N. 78. | 

Epigram, a French one, miſcalled a Seng, N. 16. 

Epilogue to Cato, by Dr. Garth, N. 33. 

Equality in the happineſs and miſery. of men, N. 35 

Examiner (Author of) reproved for inſolence, ill-manners, a 
and ſcandal, N. 41. 

miſapplies the word Church, and abuſes the clergy, 

2. and commons, N. 80. 

Letters concerning him, N. 53. 63. 

— An advocate for a lady whe” was ſaid not to be 
lain with, N. 6 3. 

Example, the influence thereof, N. "6 


© 


" 
— —— * 


F. 


rr 


| Fable of Pilpay on the uſage of 9 N. 61. 
Fame, common, Houſe of, deſcribed, N. 66. 
Fantaſtical pleaſures, what they are, N. 49. 

Fine gentleman, what qualifications form one in the eye 
or Ladies, IN; 24. © 

— — CharaQer ofa compleat one, ibid. 

Flattery, a Satire againſt it, N. 11. 
Flies and Free-thinkers compared, N. 70. 
Footman, too fat for his maſter, N. at 
Fornication, a Criticiſm thereon,” N. 17. 
Free-thinkers, unthinking wretches, N. 62. 


. - the name degenerated from the original mean- 


ing, * 39. 


. Free- 
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Free-thinking, diſcourſe on, cenſured, N. 3. 
French King, Lewis XIV. his converſation with Colbert e con- 
cerning the great power of the Dutch, N. 52. 
Front box, how the Ladies are marſhalled there, N. 29. 
Future ati, proofs of it from the creation, N. 27. 


G. 

Gale, Jol, many 8 of him, N. 1. 

Gentleman, , EE requiſite to form that exalted 
character, N. 34. | 

Gentlemari-like, G enilemanh, Much of a Gentleman, ill applied, 
N. 38. | 

Gluttony, n and deſtructive, N. 61. 

Gnatho, a mad Doctor, wonderful cures performed by vim, 

_— 

Good Friday, rellections preparatory to che obſervation of 

that day, N 20, 

Good nature and charity, recommended, N. 2 

Goſpels, the excellency of them, N. 21, 

Greek, two ſorts, N. 78. 

Griffins, a treatiſe on the exiſtence of them, N. 66... 


Guardian, the qualification for one, integrity more neceſſary 
| than great underſtanding, N. 1. 


Hamlet, aka: therein as ſpoken by Mr. William Peer, 
N. 82. 

Happineſs, various notions of it, 2 wherein it Seat 

31. 5 

with reſpect to Marriage, 151d. 

Hawthorn, Nic. his whimfical letter concerning public ſpi- 
rit, N. 58. 

- Hearty, Sir William, why he was not a fine gentlewan, 

N. 34. 


Henry Vil. Sache on the ſtyle of Lord 222 s kiſtory 
of that King, N. 25 


— — 


. * IV. of France, a Prayer made * bim before a battle, 


N. 19. Hilaria, 


INDEX 563 
Hilaria, her madneſs and cure, N. 11. F 

_ Hiſtory, rules for writing it, N. 25. 

Holineſs, the beauty of it, N. 21. | | 
| Horſes, care of them recommended, N. 6. 61. 580 852 


5 Hoſpitals, a viſit to them, N. 79. 8 | 5 


Howd'yecall, Suſan, her petition, N. 64. 

Humanity to be extended to the meaneſt creature, N. br, 
Hunting, a remain of Gothic barhatity, N..61, 

| a barbarous cuſtom therein, ibis. 


Lam that J am, e on that name, N. 74 

lings, Matrimonial, 7. | 

Jaane. its fatal effects, N, - 125 5 

Jeſus Chriſt, his converſation with two allen. after his 

ä crucifixion, N. 21. | 5 

— the occafion.of our ill breed of men,.N. 26. 
ngratitude of men to beaſts, N. 61. | 

Integrity in the power of every man, N. 1. 

Intrigue, between a wild young gentleman and a jilt, N 

Jobnſon the player, a good actor, N. 82. 

Jonathan, David's lamentation for him, N. 61. 

| 7, ph, his Chaſtity, N. 45. 

Triſb ſtuffs, fine and delightful furniture, N. 49. 

n Neftor, Eſq. account of his birth and education, 

. 
bo comedians, driven from Paris for. offending Madam 
 Maintenon, N. 48. 


= 


King/and Hoſpitalters, objects of charlie, N. 17. | 
Kneeling adorations, by an eee to a young nobleman, 


N. 4. 


-Qo.4 Ln 


in 
* 


14 all 1 women ſuch, N. 26. 

Lamentation . 0 David its "one N. 51. 

Land intereft and trade, ſupport each other. N. 76. 

Largeneſs of mind, Reflections on that diſpoſition, N. 70. 

Laſt day, extracts from a poem of that name y Dr, Nau: 

1. | 

Laughers, ſeveral characters of them; N. 29. 

Laughter the index of the mind, ibid. 

the chorus of converſation, #bid. . 

Letter, Bareface (Will.) to Neftor Ironſide, N. 38. 

w— Neftor Ironſide to Sir Harry Lizard, N. 68. 

Sir Thomas Smith to Sir Francis Walfingham, N. 7.5 

Libertine, Athenian, his moral ſoliloquy, N. 81. Prayer 

of an Engliſh Libertine, ibid. | 

Liberty of the People, generoſity of that principle, N. 2. 

| aſſerted by Mr. Steele, N. 5 3. 

_ Life, its ſeveral ſtages have ſeveral pleaſures, N. 4 

Lilly, Charles, his petition, N. 64. 

Lion, Walſi ngham's Matſter-ſpy, ſome account of him, 
N. 71. 

Lions, (ies ſo called, infeſting London, deſcribed, ibid. 

LIz ARD, Sir Ambroſe, chooſes Mr. Iron ſide ( ares to his 
family, N, 2. 

—— Sir Harry, k is charater; N 

——— Lady, her character and manner of employing her 

| time, N. 2. F. 7. 

— characters of Miſs Jane, Miss Annabella, Miſs Betty, 

Miſs Cornelia, and Miſs Mary, ibid. 

—— characters of Mr. Thomas, Mr. William, and Mr. 
Jobn, N. 13. | 

Locke Hoſpital, patients there, great objects of chariey.N 17. 


—— oblation of a chamber-maid thereto, N . 20. . 


| Jaugbettm (Jobn) the barber, his petition, N. 64, 

Love of enemies not conſtitutional, N. 20. | 
Lucan, tranſlation of his verſes on the rranſiigration of 
=>. fouls, N. 18. 

Lucas, Dr. his practical chriſtianity recommended, N. 63. 
Luke nee) contents of * 24th — of his Goſpel, 


M. 

Mad Door, account of one, and his medicines, N. 11. 
Maid's Tragedy, Mr. Waller's ſaying of it, N. 37. 
| Maintenon, Madam, her birth, education, fortune and cha- 
racter, N. 46, Married to Scarron, N. 47. Her power 
over and marriage to Lewis XIV. N. 
| Marlborough, Duke of, inſulted by the — N. 80. 
Marriage, the arts of parents in it, N. 57. 73. 
——— janglings, N. 73. 
Mechanics, of general importance, N. 7. | 
Meekneſs, ſomething ſublime and heroick in it, N. 20. 
Melancholy COP to purge), a collection of Songs ſo called, 

N. 6 


7·˙ 

Merchants, of great benefit to the publick, N. 79. e 
Metamorphoſes, of men into lower ranks of being, 56, _ 
Mind, ſtrength of, its true happinefs, N. 3t.. 
Miſers, obſervations on them, N. 77 
| act on the ſame principle as critics, hid. © 
Moderate man, an ode by Mr. D'Urfy commended, N. 67. | 
Moliere, his obſervation of making a dinner, N. 78 
Morning Prayer, recommended, N. 65 
Moſchus, remarks, on his Greek Os A N. 28 
nee Madam, recommended Madam Maintenon to 

Lewis the 3.0, N, 47 KP | 


Natural 9 what 3 are, N. 49. | 

| Netherlands, their advantages over the French, N. 52. 2 

Nor wood, John, peruke-maker, his petition, N. 64 
Nottingbam, Earl of, and his daughter, defended in! the 

| inſults of the Examiner, N. 41 | 


© a 
Oger, Sir William, his manner of courtſhip, N. 5 
Old people remember paſt times beſt, N. 6 


— en of Gray's * an account of them, N. 44 
G 
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Operators Cephalie, their petition, N. 6 
4 beauties and defects 8 N. 37 


Wr from him about I: to animals, 


. 


. | 


raab, Sir Eary, his manner 6 euutiſhi, N. 5 
| his manner of ſtory-telling, N. 42. 
Parents, generally err in \marrying their. children, N. . 
»——too "artful and mercenary in the "diſpoſal of their 
| children, Tbid. | | 
Paſſions, diſaſters attending irregular paſſions, N.'8 
Paſtoral life, at firſt; period of the world, its felicity, N. 22. 
qualities thereof, N. 23. 
——poctry, N. 40. 
———criticiſms thereon, N. 23. 40. 
rules for writing it, N. 30. 
— explained by an allegory, N. 32. 
ngliſb, characteriſed, N. 30. 
French, wherein faulty, N. 28. 
— of 3 condemned, 7bid. wy 
Peace proclaimed, arid prayers on that occaſion, N. 80. 
Peer, Mr. William, his character and excellencies, N. 82. 

broke his heart for growing fat, Bid. | 

Peripateticks of Gray's Inn, N. 44. | 
Philips, - Ambroſe, his excellence in paſtoral poetry, N. 30. 


f 32+ 
IIA, felf-taught, "Arabian notion of ſuch a one, 


Fiber. . the bair- cutter, eee N. 1, 4 3. 

his petition, N. 64. 

Pilpay, his fable on the cruel uſage of animals, N, 61. 

Pingar, compared with Tem D'Urfey, N. 64. er 

Pineal gland 1 in the brain diſcovered by Des rig N. 35 

voyage through ſeveral, Ibid. | | 

Plat, his opinion of a future re fate, „„ 5 

| 9 | Pleaſure, 
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Pleaſ ure, men of, wherein miſerable, 
variety of, prepared for the 0 bse of 
Nen 

— — fantaſtical, N. 49. 
natural, what, hid... 
ſenſual, the loweſt, N. 62. | | 
Plotting S ifers, that' play honou red by he Cas of Charles 

the Second, N. 82: 
Plutarch, examples of his good-nature, N. 61. 
Poetry, ſacred, N. 45 
Poor, moſtly provided for by the middle kind of people, 


7 

Pope, his Nene compared with thoſe of Philips, N. 40. 
*Poppy, Ned, che ſtory- teller, deſcribed, N. 42. 
Poſſeſſion, true, confiſts in enjoyment, N. 42. 
Pounce, Hugh, the iron poet, his petition, N. 64. | 
Practical Chriſtianity, by Dr. Lewis, a Cars: of that work 
| N. 63. 
Prayer, af a gentleman of faſhion, N. 81. | 
made by Henry IV. of France before a battle, N. 19. 
| Common, of the church of OG; its I 
Prejudice e deſcribed, N. 39. 
Pretty gentleman deſcribed, N. 38. 
Prior, Matthew, ſome pretty verſes of his, N. 54. 


8 Property-man at the playhouſe, his office, N. 82. 


Proverbs, when the uſe of them is infupportable, N. 24. 
Pſalm 137. tranſlated by Sir Philip Sidney, N. 18. | 
Public ſpirit in Cato, N. 33. | 

-——— humorous miſtakes concerning it, N. 58. 


23 dang an apology for it, N. 36. 


| Queries concerning Matrimony, N. 57. 
1 


Race-horſes, eruel to put them to their atmoſt ſpeed for di- 
* only, N. 6. 


Rakes 
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Rakes in love, not ſo bad as gallant men, N. 17. | 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his ſaying of Walſingham, WEL... 
Raphael, the beauties of his picture of our Saviour appearing | 
to his diſciples, N. ig. 

Reading, how abuſed, N. 60. | 

Recipe for making an Epic Poem, N. 78. 
Religion, enquiries into it urged, N. 75. 
Renown, women of, inſtances of 3 N. 11. 
Reproof, -diſtiriguiſhed from reproach, N. 56. 
Revenge the wickedneſs of it, N. 20. 
— aqa remarkable inſtance of it, N. 8. 
Keingwood, Eſau, his memorial in behalf of Hunters, N. 64. 
- Rewley, Mr. his propoſal for new Globes; N. 1. 


Rural life, what deſtroyed the tranquillity of it en mo 
firſt race of men, N. 22. | 


| 8. 


Sacred poetry, . a 8 N. 51. 
Sannazarius, his paſtorals condemned, N. 28. 
Scaron, account of his marriage with 8 Mointenon | 

N. 47. | 

Schools, the pleaſure of them, N. 62, 

Scriptures, the belief of them conſidered, N. 75. 

Shepherd, true character of one in Paſtorals, N. 2 
Sidney, Sir Philip, a pſalm tranſlated by him, N. 18. 
Similies, difficult to ſucceed in them, N. 64. 

Sneezing, a treatiſe thereon, N. 60. | 
Smooth, "Author, his letter about his wife. who i Is b ſeldom very 

angry, N. 73. | 

Snuff, philoſophical, the aſe of it, N. 35. 

Socrates, his remarks on philoſophy, N. „ | 
Soldiers, Chriſtian vigilance recommended to them, N. 18. 
— moved at the diſtreſs i in a tragedy, N, 205 


Soliloquy of an Athenian libertine, N. 18. 
Somerjeiſbire, paſtoral ballad, N. 40. 
Song, by a lady who loved an ugly man, N. 16. 
—— Writing, a criticiſm thereon, lbid. 
Soul, * of the ſcat of it, by Dez Cer tes, N. 35. 
le kur, 


: Sparkle, her letter about ho charaQer of b Tic and Marcia 
in Cato, N. 43. 


Spies, the uſe ſecretary Wa lf ngham made of them, N. 71. 


Stage, an inſtance of its force in reforming the world, N. 43. 


Steels, Mr. his letters againſt the Examiner, N. 53. 63. 
Story-tellers, cenſured tor ridiculous punctuality, N. 42. 
| Story-telling, not an art, but a knack, ibid. 1 
N 5 for it, N. 24. 42. | 


e 
Tale-tellers, hired to lull people aſleep in ee N. 42. 


Terræ: filius at Oxford, reflections on him, N. 72. 


Terror, Andrew, the Mohock, a cure wrought on him, 
1. 


Treatiſe commands as uſeful towards the improvement of 
the world, N. 43. 
Theocritus's Idyls, compared with Virgil's Eclogues, N. 28. 


| Tillotſon, extract from his diſcourſe concerning the danger of 
all known fin, N. 21. 


Trade, its intereſt the ſame with chat of land, N. oh 
Tucker, remarks on the ladies laying it alide, N N. 18. 26. 


33. 36. 48. 52. 56. 
Turks, their humanity to animals, N. br. 


3 . V 
6 OS »t 


Vanity of nad to make themſelves Loi N. 1. 2. 
| Verſes to Mrs. Annabella Lizard, N. 15. | 


from Juvenal and Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, N. 54- 


61. 
Va fr the French, N. 16. 8 


on the uncertainty of happineſs by Shakeſpear 
N. | 


54 

by Dryden and Prior, ibid. 

—— from Juvenal, N. 54. | 

—— from Young's poem on the laſt a N. 51. 

—— from Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, N. 61. TR 

from an Eſſay on the different _ of poctry, N. 35. 
1 Verſes 


3 
IN -D- * X. 


Verſes from Lord Rochefter, N. go. ; 

| on the tranſmigration of Fouls, N. 18. | 

Verulam, Lord, his writings a glory to the bel ſh nation, 
N.2 

* Cfreiciſey on the ſtyle of his biſtory | of Henry the 
Seventh, 6:4. 

Vice, obſervations on the great vices, N. 19. | 

of people of quality, not to be taxed, N. 26. 

Virgil, his Eclogues compared with Theocritus's Idyls, N. 28. 

V.irtue, its intereſts ſupplanted by common cuſtom, N. 57. 

| Chriſtian recommended, N 20, 55. 79. 

miſrepreſented by Free-thinkers, Ibid. 5 

' Ulyſſes, Coſmopolita, his letter on the [wat gland in the . 
brain, N. 35. 5 

United Provinces, ante they enjoy over the Prench, 

. 

Uateertes the ſoundation of them owingto Religion, N. 62, 

deſigned to teach refined luxury and enjoy ments, ibid, 


Voluptuary, the miſery of one deſcribed, N. * 


o 


w. 


Walſagham, Sir Francis, his Lions who, 2, Op 
— his letter concerning Queen Flizabeth's marriage 
with the French King's brother, N. 7. 

Wanderer in reading, N. 60. 

| Wars, Mr. Jobn, of Cheſter, his vanity, N. 1. 

Wealth, inſolent with reſpect to women, N. 45. 

ö Whoring, precautions againſt it, N. 17. 

inſtance of a gentleman reclaimed from it, N. 19. 

William the Third (King), his 5 of Lewis the Fourteenth : 
and Madam Maintenon, N 


Wise e ee „ Ihe talk with the vulgar, 


Women, This villany of deluding them expoſed, N. 1 

| vanity of the compliments paid them by fops, N, 26 

——— their vices not to be taxed, Bid. 
none in the world, Ibid. . 


ov © 


Women 


1 r Ta 


Women generally married too young, N. 7. 
Woes: p, public, indecencies ee at ĩt, N. bg. 


JE- 


_ Yorkſhire gentleman, his diet at Paris, N. 34. 


; | 1 2 | 
Zeal, the uſe politicians make of it, N. 80. 
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